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en the Monthly Magazine was first planned, two leading ideas ocenpied the minds of those who undef. 
conduygt it. “The first was, that of laying before the Public various objects of information and 
both amusing and instructive : the second was that of lending aid to the propagation of those 


liberal principles respecting some of the most important concerns of mankind, which have been either 
deserted, or virulently opposed by other Periedical Miscellanies ; but upon the manly and rational 
support of which the Fame and Fate of the Age must ultimately depend.—Pref, to Monthly Mag. Vol. I. 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


For the Monthly Magazine. 
aKeTCHES written after an EXCURSION 

to PARIS in the AUTUMN of 1818. 

No. IT. 
(Continued from our last.) 

§ the tide was not high enough to 
fA carry the Brighten packet into the 
inner harbour of Dieppe, and as the 
master asserted, that. he could fulfil his 
contract of carrying us to Dieppe only 
by our waiting on board till bigh-wae 
ter, we availed ourselves of the pilot- 
boat, at 3s. per head, to convey us 
on shore. I now saw more of the 
elumsy construction of the boat, and of 
the uncouth characters of her crew. 
The one had been fabricated by such 
artisans as in England we employ in 
the country to make clumsy gates and 
fences; and the latter were as coarse in 
their dress, as awkward in their actions, 
and simple in character. 

The approach to the pier, and the 
entrance of the harbour, between walls 
of massive stone, forty feet high, satis- 
fied me, that the rude construction of 
the boat did not arise from the imperfect 
state of the useful arts in France. The 
admired pier at Ramsgate, and the 
architectire of the London and Liver- 
pool Docks, do not present an appear- 
ance more striking than the public 
Works in this small sea-port. It was 
evident, that, if the government of France 
displays a persevering ambition abroad, 
it nevertheless regards with solicitude 
the improvement of the country, and 
ls accommodation to the wants of the 
people, Part of these works had been 
raised, I learnt, by Louis XV.; but 
eles completion and perfection were 

ected in the late reign of Napoleon. 
meee se sunk on the surface of the 
a hirk —— the wall on the left and 
ee rl ach on our right, but were 

~ emp of our near approach to 
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Dieppe by a crowd of such men as 
subsist on the beach of every port, and 
who tendered us various facilities at 
landing. We waited a few minutes 
for the gendarme, whose duty it was 
to examine our passports; and for the 
officer of the customs, Who came to take 
our persons and luggage into custody, 
when we gladly leaped on the shores of 
that famous country, which fills the world 
with its renown, and whose people play 
so considerable a part among the human 
race. 

I confess my heart leaped with my 
feet, and I was filled with expectation. 

I was, however, not suffered to pause 
and examine my thoughts, for I was 
instantly assailed by a score of voices 
in French and English, each extolling 
ihe superiority of the accommodations 
afforded at his hotel. We had been 
recommended at Brighton to the Hétel 
d’ Angleterre, and the affections we had 
left behind us led us to prefer a house 
which flattered our predilections by its 
name. The landlord, an urbane man of 
the name of Taylor, made himself wel- 
come by bis unadulterated English, and 
conducted me and my family through 
the crowd of officious porters, who un- 
dertook to carry our luggage to the 
custom-house. ‘Two or three men might 
have conveyed the whole of what my 
family, and that of my fellow-voyager, 
had brought with us, but we proceeded 
with a train of at least thirty assistants. 

At the cnstom-house they were exact, 
but courieous. The ladies were exa- 
mined by a female, and the gentle- 
men by a gendarme, Our trunks and 
packages were opened, and loosely 
looked through ; but nothing was said 
or done which was calculated to give 
us offence. In twenty minutes from 
our landing, we were seated comfortably 
at the Hotel d’ Angleterre. 
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In the mean time, every thing which I 
had seen had filled me with astonishment 
from its difference, and with delight 
from its novelty. I had been in most 
parts of the United Kingdom, yet I had 
seen nothing which, in its towt-ensemble, 
was like Dieppe and its inhabitants. 

My constant exclamations were, “all 
this change and yet so short a distance!” 
“Every thing so different, yet but a 
few hours’ voyage !’—The change 
seemed, indeed, the work of magic: it 
was like the transformation of a panto- 
mine, or J might have fancied myself in 
adream. The structure of the houses, 
all of stone, and so lofty, and sv massive ; 
the enormous tile roots, many with two 
or three tiers of windows in them ; the 
ornamented style of the architecture ; 
the clumsy carpentry and smithery ; 
the change of language, and tones of 
exclamation ; the singular and grotesque 
dvesses of the people, particularly of the 

women; the shops for the most part 
without windows; the peculiarities of 
the names and occupations of their 
owners; the difference in their mode of 
exhibiting their wares, and of doing 
business, altogether produced an effect 
on my mind which I cannot describe 
without an appearance of ¢ffectation, 
and which, to be accurately conceived, 
must be felt on the spot. 

It should, however, be observed, that 
Dieppe is a peculiar piace. It was 
burnt by the English during the foolish 
and wicked wars between William the 
Third and Louis the Fourteenth. Some 
English captain, blasphemously imagin- 

ing that THE ETERNAL takes part in the 
ephemeral contests of weak princes, pira- 
tically burut Dieppe, as a supposed ser- 
vice to God; and Louis, to make the 
people amends, as a more worthy ser- 
vice, rebuilt the town in its present 
uniform and superb style. To conceive 
of it, We must imagine streets of stone- 
houses, in form like Warburton’s Mad- 
house at Hoxton, or like the garden- 
front of Hampton-Court Palace, with 
pointed roofs, instead of flat leads, 

lt Louis, however, built the shells of 
the houses in a good style, it is clear he 
did not finish them, for nothing can be 
more discordant than their original 
architecture and their finishing. Many 
windows, to this day, have never been 
glazed, and the completing and finishing 
of all of them would disgrace the mean- 
est village in England. 
being no small houses, those who are 
not rich occupy the several floors of 
Jarge ones: and hence, there is a mix- 
ture of splendour with poverty, that is 
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From there ’ 


[Nov. ; 

. ’ 
more offensive to the eye than any ta 
tality of wretchedness, Thns, the 
large houses are often disfigured }; 
broken windows, by windows tienda 
with paper or wood, or stopt with pars. 
and they often exhibit linen hanging out 
to dry. There is also in all the houses 
a deficiency of paint, and that used ig 
gencrally of a dull grey or lead colour, 
Nevertheless, the streets of Dieppe have 
a general air of magnificence, and are 
more picturesque than most towns of 
the same size in England. 

We landed in the afternoon and 
ordered a dinner in the French style, 
with an assortment of wines, to which an 
English palate is not accnstomed. | 
never witnessed greater variety, greater 
profusion, aud greater comfort, in a 
repast, suddenly prepared at an inn, ata 
total charge of only six shillings per 
head. My curiosity stimulated me, 
without loss of time, to sally forth alone 
through thetown. Report in England bad 
led me to suppose that there was hazard 
in this adventure; but I experienced 
neither rudeness nor incivility. I was 
in every sense a true John Bull ; and the 
attention which every object drew from 
me, proved that I was among the last 
importations. Yet, except the words un 
Anglais, repeated five or six times by 
one to another, no notice was taken of 
me; and, to some questions in eloquent 
bad French, I received from various 
persons very courteous answers. — 

The streets are not free from notsome 
smells ; many of the people are dirty and 
ragged, yet their manners delighted me: 
they resembled one happy family. 
saw in Dieppe scenes for the golden 
age, worthy of the pencil of a painter 
and the sympathy of a poet. The 
evening was fine, and around every doer 
and every shop the families were seated 
in sociable groupes. Some were talking, 
others reading; many women were at 
work with their ncedles, while a few 
had their suppers set out, consis'ing 
chiefly of fruits, bread, and wine. Com- 
fort and tranquillity seemed to exist! 
every groupe, while every thing Was 
orderly and interesting. ‘Thus to pass 
their evenings seemed to be the custom, 
of the place, for 1 saw several hundre 
such parties scattered through the tow®, 
and frequently ten or twelve ina cirele, 
consisting of husband, wife, children, 
and neighbour-visitors. Are these, $a! 
I, our Gallic enemies, whom our priests 
in England describe as atheists, 40 
our politicians as disturbers of the world: 
Are these the people whom an 
English moralists consider as unworly 























i818] : ae on 
itive, a8 incapable of enjoying. civi 
verty, as arace mixing the qualities 0 
a tear and the morikey ?—Knaves! 
pata knaves, I exclaimed, are the 
ere pagators of such falsehoods ;—and 
fools, knave-encouraging fools, are ee 
who give them attention and credence! 
These people, said I, are not English, 
but they are not less estimable for being 
French,—they live differently from us, 
but not worse: they have not our 
habits, which, as such, we love ; but they 
have their own, Which, as such, equally 
merit their esteem. ‘To live, to he com- 
furtable, to be happy, is the object of 
human instinet in all countries, and the 
ends are attained by different means, 
according to climate and other local 
circumstances. The difference in the 
means constitutes no ground of supe- 
riority; and we are all of us so much the 
creatures of our native habits, that few 
wen are qualified to decide truly on the 
justances in which differences in the 
habits of nations are improvements or 
deteriorations, 

[ returned to my inn; and, as early 
coing to bed and early rising are among 
the babits of the French, which un- 
yuestiouably merit commendation, we 
soon retired to bed. ‘The fashion of a 
Fiench house is very striking to an 
Englishman: lofty and superbly pa- 
pered rooms, without carpets, and 
paved with red polished tiles of a square 
or octagonal shape—beds placed against 
the wall, with suspended canopics, aud 
no counterpanes— stone — stair-cases, 
clumsily constructed, like those of an 
English church—a profusion of large 
louking-glasses—elegant cabinets and 
clocks—awkward chairs and tables— 
French windows, with heavy carpentry 
-—clumsy fastenings to the doors—bad 
locks—wretched knives and forks—and 
fire-piaces adapted to burn: wood,—eon- 
stitute some of the chief differences 
which, for a few days, strike the eye 
ofan Englishman. 

{n the morning I repeated my walk 
throuzh the town, with the same im- 
pressions of satisfaction, and visited the 
Boulevards, or public walk, which is 
Wisely attached to every French town, 
serving the purposes of recreation and 
healthful exercise, 

Sceing a church-door open, I entered 
With eager curiosity. It was devoted 
to the Catholic religion, as established 
bylaw. Here the unseen or untraced 
bowers and progress of Nature are 
Wotshipped under various names; and 


found ia this popish mythology as 
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many gods as human passions, fancics, 
and misfortunes, We all agree in ri- 
diculing the ancient mythology, yet 
where‘n lies the difference between its 
vagaries and the follies of this religion? 
I saw within the exterior walls (in 
which the Divinity is said to be located,) 
chapels or small temples, devoted to 
major and minor gods and goddesses, 
with whose unpoetical and vulgar names 
I should have been ashamed to en- 
cumber my memory. ‘There was an 
altar to their Sea-God, called, if I for- 
get not, Nicholas—another to their Vir- 
gin-Goddess—another to their Father- 
Gcd—another to the God of the Blind 
—another to their Spirit-God—another 
to the Magdaleu-Goddess—another to 
the God of the Lame—another to their 
Son-God—another to the God or God- 
dess of Marricd Women—and so on, to 
the number of twenty or thirty. In 
one chapel I saw a pitiable devotee, 
invoking the God of Married Women, 
corresponding, I presume, in this mo- 
dern mythology, with the Priapus of the 
ancienis; while, at the same time, an 
interesting girl at the other end, who 
had becn taught that her prayers might 
alter the necessary course of the sub- 
lime laws that govern universal nature, 
was invoking the Sea-God, corres- 
ponding, I conclude, with the Neptune 
of the ancients, for the safety of her 
father, then on a vovage. This last 
scene was at least amia le; and hence 
the system becomes plausible, and 
is often defended on the ground that it 
leads to, and fosters virtuous feelings, 
But are there no better, and less sus- 
picious, means of exciting such feelings? 
Can any alledged benefit justify euch 
complicated blasphemics of the eterna 

God of the infinite universe? Is it 
not as probable that such frauds are 
practised on the unsuspectiag, for the pur- 
pose of supporting what,atleastin I. ance 
and popish countries, is a profession of 
imposture? No religion ever taught 
vice; and every description of priest, of 
every varicty of religion, addresses him- 
self to the virtuous emotions,— thereby 
rendering his craft plausible; aud. he 


also endeavours to identify his prac- 


tices with the most interesting relations 
of life, to give importance to his vocation 
and add to his fees. I felt, as I walked 
along thesé aisles, that, as the first Popes 
converted the mythological temples of 
the ancients into temples for the newly« 
adopted religion, so, as those temples, 
had separate chapcls for the Gods of 
jEgypt and Ethiopia, the public predi- 
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lections and the wants of devotees were 
eonsulted in furnishing them with a 
race of divinities, under new names. 
They adopted the buildings and their 
purposes, as well as the costume and ce- 
remonials of their predecessors, “ doing 
at Rome as they did at Rome,” and 
thus reconciling the change to the 
superstitious feelings of the vulgar.* 

It was market-day, and the extensive 
market-place afforded me matter for 
prolonged observation. It was thronged 
with buyers and sellers: the latter 
afforded specimens of the people of the 
country, within eight or ten miles, In 
costume, nothing could be more gro- 
tesque to an Englishman, it being so 
different from that of his own country. 
Perhaps, however, these are quite as 
good, and certainly are no subject for 
ridicule; but they are simply different 
from one another, because, when the 
Normans and English were separated 
four hundred years ago, the taste of one 
people led their fashions one way, and 
that of the other another way. Either 
may now laugh at the other,—a wise man 
from the surprise occasioned by the 
differences, and an unthinking person 
from making the customs of his own 
country the standard of perfection. I 
saw plenty of wooden shoes ; they are in 
fashion among the country people, and 
are, I am told, very’warm and dry. 
There were a majority of leather ones, 
but I question whether those accustomed 
to wooden shoes would exchange onc 
for the other, particularly in the winter 
season. On the whole, the market- 
people were substantially as well dressed 
as the same description of the population 
of England, and every face wore an air 
of cheerfulness and content. 

I busied myself a long time among 
them. I walked from groupe to groupe, 
and from stall to stall, to collect traits 
of character. Every thing was decent 
aud orderly: there were no disputes, 
no undue noises, no scolding matches 
no brawls, no women with arms a-kimbo, 
and no clenched fists among the men. 
The market could not have been more 
abundant in the Jews’ land of Canaan. 
There seemed to be a profusion of every 





* In these strictures on the abuses of 
philosophical truth, not the remotest alln- 
sion is intended to be made to the teformed 
faith established by law in England. « The 
present company,” or the religion of the 
author's own nation, are of course under- 
stood to be excluded in any general 
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considerations of a subject, o 
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necessa d | Ue h 
ssary and luxury; a 
ference to English oe at _ 
was very cheap. Peaches, figs, cal 
the delicate fruits of the SEASON, Were af 
a-third of the English prices, which wa; 
highly gratifying to one who desires to 
live, as far as possible, without destroy. 
ing conscious existence, and violating 
a ba chap t love of life, 

either the girls of the coun 
assembled, nor the women of Dieme 
were in any degree so handsome as the 
generality of females in England, | 
should fea that even this opinion might 
be a national error; but I believe itis 
also an admission of the French of both 
sexes, in regard to their country-women 
generally. Nor is the notion just that 
French women have more vivacity than 
English women. I saw no instances 
of the kind in the unsophisticated crowds 
in this market, nor in any of the assem. 
blies, public or private, in which I 
subsequently mixed in France. The 
women of England are not Jess remark- 
able, when abroad, for their general 
beauty, than for their spirit and viva- 
city; and, in the public walks of Paris, 
a female is recognised as English by her 
fine complexion, her symmetry of fea- 
tures and form, and the vivacity of her 
air, without being obliged to speak 
aloud in her native language. 

It merits notice, that the women of 
Normandy and Picardy have, in some 
degree, a fixed costume; the most 
striking feature of which is their head- 
dress, Nine out of ten of the women 
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of Dieppe wear a cap with long fly's 
lappets, and generally with i ~ 
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A few decorate these caps 
with lace, or with gold and silver ‘noe. 
ings; but the majority wear them 
slain with no other covering to the 
tad, in the manner of the preceding 
ithe streets of a town, and a market- 
lace, filled with women in such sin- 
gular caps, give of itsclf a feature of 
novelty to the scene. But there are 
other peculiarities in regard to the 
female sex in France, which, as they 
frst struck me at Dieppe, I will mention 
in this place. ‘The women do not, as 
in England, employ themselves solely 
in household and nursery affairs; but 
they mix themselves with all the cares 
ef their husbands, and assist them in 
their trade and business, whatever it be. 
Thus they are continually found in the 
counting-houses and shops; and they 
know as much, and often more, of the 
details of a trade than their husbands. 
In Dieppe, every variety of shop and 
trade had a woman assisting in it, who, 
from her appearance, might generally 
be considered as the mistress of the 
family. At a blacksmith’s shop, for 
instance, [ saw a neatly dressed woman, 
with a very clean cap, like the above, 
shoeing a horse; and, passing a second 
time, I saw her filing at a vice. I ex- 
pressed my astonishment to the neigh- 
hours, but they seemed rather disposed 
to laugh at me than join in my taugh 
at the woman. I learnt that she was 
a widow, and thus kept up her hus- 
band’s trade to rear a large family. In 
Paris I complimented the pretty wife 
of an eminent bookseller for her know- 
ledge of the prices of paper, printing, 
and engraving, in which she several 
tmes corrected errors of her husband. 
I remarked, that the French ladies 
must have great talents thus to learn a 
trade in the honey-moon, which had 
employed their husbands during an ap- 
prenticeship of seven years; and that 
1 supposed she would be equally ex- 
pert at any other trade, if, on becoming 
a widow, she married a husband in some 
other line. “Ah! Monsieur,” said she, 
we endeavour to assist our spouses in 
every way in our power—it is our only 
pleasnre—their Cares are our cares, 
and their interests are ours—and, if it is 
our calamity to become widows, and 
a meet with another good husband, 
¢ do the best we can for him also.” 
is was the exact sentiment; ‘I heard 
a same from others, atid L can affirm 
hen’ although there are not so many 
some L’reach women as English, no 
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women in the world are more generally 
interesting—are so industrious and 
thrifty—or more attached wives or 
affectionate mothers, 

a 


-To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 


SIR, 
q AM happy that you inserted in your 

last Number the letter of Mr. G. 
Cumberland,* on the poverty and neg- 
Iect Joseph Lancaster has endured; not 
only because it gives me an opportunity 
of informing that gentleman and the 
public of an event which has not been 
communicated to the country, but also 
as it may clicit public opinion respecting 
the conduct of those who have perse- 
vered in the ungenerous but important 
attempt to crase the name of that phi- 
Janthropist from the fair monument his 
own industry reared, which cotempo- 
raries admire, and posterity will venerate, 

It is an excellent rule of Dr. Johnson 
to estimate men by the mass of cha- 
racter; and, if Joseph Lancaster were 
tried by that standard, it would be found, 
that, although his foibles and his faults 
are like so much alloy, yet the mass is 
gold, and sterling gold too. 

Surely, then, in times like these, wheu 
the alarming increase of crimes calls 
for the best and united efforts of bene- 
volent minds to counteract the moral 
plague that desolates the lower classes 
of society,—in such times, it must be a 
matter of poignant regret, that, after a 
benefactor of his country had for mouths 
struggled with poverty and want itself, 
he was compelled, with the assistance 
of a few private friends, to leave his 
native country, and seck support for 
his family, and a sphere for his useful- 
ness, in another quarter of the globe. 
Ané this is the case of Joseph Lan- 
caster: on the 25th of last June I parted 
with him at Gravesend, on-board the 


’ President American ship, for New 


York. 

It may not be improper to inform you 
of a few circumstances connected with 
his departure, and I trust I shall not be 
accused of egotism, though 1] may fre- 
quently speak of myseif. On the above 
day I was at Gravesend on my own 
business, and most accidentally beard 
that Lancaster was then in the town. 
Aithough I had not seen him for a cone 
siderable time, yet, knowing that his 
delicacy was the cause of his absence 
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* By an error in the Confents, our old 
and revered correspondent had the profese 
sional word Reverend annexed to his —_ 
~—- DIT. 
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from my house, I resulved, if possible, 
t6 find him. Making further inquiries, 
I was directed to a small inn where 
I was informed he lodged: when I asked 
for him, a respectable young man told 
me, with evident confusion, “ he thought 
Mr. Lancaster was gone out ;” but, see- 
ing his broad hat on the chair, I told 
the youth be might confide in me, and, 
iftie would take my name to his master, 
I was sure he would immediately sce 
ime. The poor fugitive soon made his 
appearance, and, ashe advanced towards 
me, I was struck with his dejected and 
neglected and altered mien. He took 
me by the hand, and with great surprise 
and joy inquired how I had found him 
out? And, when I related how very 
unexpectedly it occurred, he said, and 
tears glistened in his eyes, “ Well, this 
cheers me, a merciful Providence has 
not forsaken me, and has sent thee to 
sweeten my parting from my dear old 
father and my native shore.” 

He then told me his place of desti- 
nation; that the youth I had seen, to- 
gether with his wife and daughter, were 
to accompany him ; and that his distress 
was aggravated by the unhappy state of 
Mrs. Lancaster’s intellect, for, though 
she had but recently returned from a 
celebrated asylum as much improved, 
yet she was, indeed, as disordered as 
ever, and rather worse; and, when we 
met at the dinner-table, her incoherence 
and great loquacity soon convinced me 
of the melancholy fact. After we had 
taken wine, whieh Ais finances eould 
not procure, I accompanied his lovely 
little girl to purchase a few articles, of 
which she was destitute; and I cannot 
but regret that the liberal intentions of 
those friends who had kindly provided 
his outfit were not better executed by 
the gentleman who acted as their azent 
on that occasion. For, indeed, so scanty 
were his supplics, and so uncomfortabie 
the birth which had been engaged for 
him on-board, that this noblesspirited 
man was compelled to expostulate with 
tears,—saying, “he was ready to bear 
any hardship himself, but eould not 
think of having his wife and delicate 
child deprived of those comforts which 
Were essential to their health, and per- 
baps their existence.” 

This, Tam happy to say, produced a 
Change in the previous arrangement for 
this amiable family; who were to havo 
gone in the steerage with the lowest 
cuinpany, and destitute of the smallést 
comiorts; but were now advanced to 
the rank of cabin-passengers, 
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The tine having arrived for thet 
departure, I accompanied my fiend 
with his family on-board, and continned 
with him until the vessel was under 
weigh ; and we were compelled to 
I presume, for ever. He took leave of 
me with more than his usual affectiog 
of manner ; and, afier mutual EX pressions 
of regard, he said, (and his feelings 
almost choaked his utterance,}—*«] am 
conscious of errors; but, after all that 
has been said against me, the public 
are my debtors, and Tam now leaving 
the shores of an ungrateful country, and 
for ever.” 

Thus, Sir, the man who stood forth 
the solitary champion of universal edu. 
cation, and maintained the ground he 
took, though denounced from the pulpit 
and assailed from the press, has been 
compelled, after a splendid career of 
usefulness, to forsake his native country, 
and seek an asylum in a rival slate, 
Though this may prove agreéable to the 
few who have made his friendship the 
“ stepping-stone” to public favour, and 
then abandoned him in the hour of 
adversity, yet every generous English. 
man will lament it as another stain to 
our national character. ; 

Bat, dishonourable as it is to us, it 
will extend his usefulness and inefease 
his fame, and the children of America 
will now Jearn to associate his name 
with those of Washington and Franklia, 
whilst we teach ours to class him 
with Howard and Bennett, the orna- 
ments of their country and the bene- 
factors of mankind, 

JOHN BLACKBURN. 
Minories ; Sept. 17, 1818. 
ae 4 

To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 

SIR, 

LATE Number contains some 0b- 

servations on the justly celebrated 
Essay of Mr. Malthus, by your valuable 
correspondent Mr. Luckeock. He sets 
out with bestowing a very liberal tribute 
of praise on the author’s “patient and 
laborious enquiry, and his acute 1 
ference and weight of demonstration, 
Which, he is of opinion, “ will hand his 
name and his efforts down to the 
admiration of posterity ;” immediately 
after which, in order, as he tells US, 
“to put society upon its guard against 
an erroneous application of a subjectil- 
volving its dearest interests,” he pre 
ceeds to attempt the overthrow of Mr. 
Malthus’s system, and to shew that, 
unless we obey what he conceives to be 
a divine cominand—* increase “% 

? 












tipty 7” that is, if I understand him 
ichtly, unless we think it our duty to 
nrodluce as many children as possible, 
P shout presuming to consider whether 
we are likely to be able to give them 
any thing to eat, “ we are driven to the 
impious alternative of questioning his 
wisdom or his benevolence. 
"The necessity which the opponents of 
Mr. Malthus in general feel of mis- 
stating his theory and misrepresenting 
its moral tendency, before they can ven- 
ture to pronounce it erroneous and 
absurd, appears to me to aliord a very 
strong presumption in its favour; and, 
{ough your ingenious correspondent 
Mr. L., who certainly deserves the 
ceneral character of a candid and intel- 
ligent writer, could never intend to pur- 
sue this course, yet IT am sorry to say, 
that he seems not to have taken suiti- 
cient care entirely to avoid it. He 
speaks of the baneful tendency of such 
uati-socal opinions, and the wretched 
climax in which they must terminate, 
viz. that it is the duty of every subsist- 
ing generation to distrust the care of 
Providence, and to deny themselves 
those gratificatious which nature dic- 
tates aud which reason approves. He 
describes the system “as undermining 
the refinements of civilized life, the ex- 
perience of history, the precepts of hu- 
wanity, the sweet influences of religion, 
aud as violating the best feelings of the 
lLuman heart ;” and he insinuates, that 
itis to he classed amongst those ‘‘crude 
theories that ignorance or selfishuess 
attempt to palm upon the world ;” and, 
in language rather too lofty and rhe- 
torical fur the subject, he exclaims, 
“on the corner-stone of his proud edi- 
ficeis engraved this indelible inscription 
—Certain misery must ever follow even 
the authorized indulgence of the sexual 
passion.” ay Se 

Now, sir, after having read the ad- 
mirable Essay of Mr. Malthus with 
attention more than once, L hesitate not 
to say, confidently, not merely that there 
ISWO such duscription, as it is called, or 
auy thing in the least resembling it, to 
be lound in that work, but, farther, that 
tcontains no opinion that deserves the 
name of “anti-social,” or that has any 
aaa mena. or that leads to 
} i A care of Providence, 
wien er tres, in the slightest degree, 
that recy gratification or indulgence 
entirel sn approves.” Aud, though I 
Jey agree with your correspondent 
Mat Mr. Malthus has “no claim to in- 
libilit Mo = e . PB 

y, ~a Claim, the denial of which 
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is rather premature, as I believe it hag 
not yet been advanced,—yet I will ven- 
ture to say, that his work is so important 
ui its nature, so correct in its facts, so 
lucid in its arrangement, so conclusive 
and unanswerable m its reasonings, 
and, above all, so beneyolent in its 
object, as to entitle its excellent author 
to high praise, as one of the great bene- 
factors of mankind, and to take his sta- 
tion in the first class of philosophers of 
the age in winch we live. 

If, indeed, a cool and dispassionate 
enquirer were to form bis judgment of 
the philosophy of Mr. Malthus, merely 
from the loud clamour that has been 
raised, and the violent philippies which 
have heen uttered, against the Essay, he 
would of course suppose, that the author 
was a determined enemy of the human 
race, that he had declared absolutely 
against any farther increase of mankind ; 
and that, in the language of the ball- 
insaue Hamlet, he had exclaimed, “we 
will have no more marriages!” How 
astonished then would he he, if he 
should be led by curiosity to look into 
the work, to find the author speaking of 
‘the passion between the sexes taken in 
an enlarged sense,” in such language as 
the following:—“ Of the happiness 
spread over human life by this passion, 
very few are unconscious. Virtuous 
love, exalted by friendship, seems to be 
that sort of mixture of sensual and in- 
tellectual enjoyment, particularly suited 
to the nature of man, and most power- 
fully calculated to awaken the sympa- 
thies of the soul, and produce the most 
exquisite gratifications, Perhaps there 
is scarcely a man who has once expe- 
rienced the genuine dclight of virtuous 
love, however great his intellectual 
pleasures nay have been, that does not 
look back to the period as the sunny 
spot in his whole life, where bis imagina- 
tion loves most to bask, which he recol- 
lects and contemplates with the fondest 
regret, aud which he would most wish 
to live over again.”* How astonished 
would be be to perceive, that the whole 
design and whject of the Essay is to 
diminish the mass of human misery, and 
to increase the quantum of virtuous enjoy- 
ment; and that “the very head and 
front of his offending,” that for which 
he has been held up to the execration 
and abhorrence of the world, is only 
this, that, in the true spirit of benevo- 
lence, he has ventured to sugyest to the 
giddy and unthinking multitude this 
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kind advice : pause a little, I beseech you, 
and consider, awe you take a step which 
it will be impossible to retrace. 

The leading doctrines of this truly 
valuable work, against which so fe- 
rocious an outcry has been excited by 
some who J believe are little acquainted 
with its contents, appear to me to be 
the following :— 

That the principle of population, if 
unrestrained by considerations of pru- 
dence, tends constantly to an increase 
of numbers beyond the means of sub- 
sistence. 

That any such effect is necessarily 
productive of misery; which again, by 
its re-action, tends to reduce the num- 
bers to a level with the means of sub- 
sistence. 

That, therefore, all positive excite- 
y ments and eucouragements to marriage 
My are, not merely unnecessary, but unwise, 


Li | impolitic, and pernicious. 
’ 


That the increase of mankind cannot 
1 be permanent, and therefore the earth 
can never be fully peopled, except in 
i| consequence of the increase of the means 
4 of subsistence. 

And, that, in order to prevent the 
| misery which would necessarily follow 
1! the increase of population beyond the 
means of subsistence, and to preserve 
that freedom from excessive anxiety, 








necessaries and comforts of life which 
are essential to enjoyment, it is at all 
times the interest and the duty of indi- 
viduals to practise moral restraint, by 
resolving not to be the means of adding 
to the number of mankind, and, conse- 
quently, not to contract matrimony, 


1 
F and that reasonable command of the 
187 
: 
, 
: 


et ee gee 


} wnless there be a reasonable prospect 
} of providing a maintenance for the 
) probable offspring. 
To my understanding, nothing ean 
appear more rational than these proposi- 
tions: they seem scarcely to require 
any laboured argument to support 
them. As soon as they are fairly stated, 
they appear, not merely to be just and 
truc, but so perfectly simple, natural, 
\? and obvious, that, instead of feeling sur- 
| prize aud displeasure at their being new 
brought ‘orward, and so clearly stated 
amt explained by Mr. Malthus, the 
wonder is, that they have not been 
noticed and insisted upon by every 
receding writer on political economy, 
Now, if this be the case, all the ob-erva- 
tions and ealeulations made by Mr, L, 
and others, about the great portion of 
the earth still remaining uncultivated, 
fe the possibility of producing a vast addi- 
6 Yon of food, &c. Kc. are perfectly nue 
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to me not a little curious. 







‘ ] 
gatory. Mr. Malthus has never desig 


the possibilty of this cultivation of the 
earth, or of the Comsequent increase of 
mankind, or represented either as an 
evil. But it is not yet dune, Let this 
addition of food be made, or at least |e 
something be done towards ing it, 
and I will venture to Say, Neither Mr 
M., nor any sensible and well-informed 
man, will object to a proportionable ip. 
crease of the human race; because this 
would be to object to what he wel 
Knows, and has himself eleasly shown, 
niust necessarily take place. He depre. 
cates, as rash and mischievous, any 
attempt to encourage the increase of the 
number of mankind, without consi 
dering how the additional mouths are to 
be fed; but, if the whole earth were 
completely cultivated, and filled with 
inhabitauts, amply supplied with the 
comforts of life, and leading rational 
and virtuous lives, I am persuaded no 
man would have more satisfaction in so 
happy a state of things than the author 
of the Essay. 

Your worthy correspondent does not 
deal wholly in declamation, he attempts 
argument; and I must not omit mev- 
tioning one instance of it, which -n 
world,” he says, “has existed about 
6000 years; if then, no more progress 
has been made in the universal popula- 
tion during such an immense period, it!s 
a fair presumption, that the ratio of in- 
crease cannot, or does not, proceed in the 
same geometrical proportion as repre- 
sented by him.” It is really quite won- 
derful, sir, that a man of such geod 
sense as Mr. L. should entirely overlook 
the reasons assigned, and so largely ex- 
plained by Mr. Malthus, why the actual 
increase of mankind cannot, and does 
not, correspond with its natural tel- 
dency; namely, the preventive and 
positive impediments arising from 
moral restraint,—vice and misery. How 
is it possible that such a man as Mr. 
should not see that this very fact aflords 
demonstrative proof of the truth of oe 
Malthus’s position, that the numerica 
increase of human beings can only take 
place in proportion to the provision 
made for their support. iil 

Upon the whale, I have no genenetr 
in declaring my opinion, that the _ 
partial opposition to the principles wd 
Essay will soon die away; and — 
importance of the work, and the oe 
of the author, will be universally helé! 


that high estimation which they 9° 
justly merif. W. STURCH. 


Southampton-street, Bloomsbury. 7, 
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To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
WILL now proceed to give as 
l correct a statement of the national 
jebt, and of its increase and decrease, 
as the papers laid before the public will 
rit; and must premise, that, how- 
ever complex the annual accounts may 
appear, they may and must be reduced 
4o two items—the funded debt and 
ynfunded debt; and ihe aggregate 
amount of these two debis, at given 
times, shews the increase or decrease of 
the national debt. 

From the breaking-out of the war 
with France, in the year 1793, to its 
conclusion in 1814, there was aunually 
alarge addition made to the national 
funded debt, which, at the former pe- 
riod was only 238,231,298/7. but had, 
on the Sth of January, 1815, arisen to 
the enormous sum of . 727,767,421 
Yo which must be added the 

unfunded debt, consisting 

of exchequer bills, navy 


debt, &c.&e. 2 2) = « ~=S 68,580,526 





Together . . 796,347,947 
The return of Bonaparte from Elba 
eaused a short renewal of the war; but, 
as appears by the following statement, 
a very expensive one: at the same 
time, the ministers were proceeding to 
wind up the expenses of the war. In 
this year, therefore, we must look for a 
vast increase of the funded debt ; and, as 
nearly 20,000,000/, of exchequer bills 
were funded this year, a consequent 
reduction of the unfunded debt. On 
the Sth of January, 1816, the two debts 
stood as under :— 
Funded ssseseseeseeeseees 799,033,426 
Untunded>scccccecscccccscces 48,725,359 
840,758,785 
Deduct the aggregate amount 
of the two debts, Jan. 5, 


IBIS 2 pecccescng sevcces 
Siews the increase in that 

year to have been ---++ees+ 44,410,844 

fhe year 1816 presents a more 
agreeable state of the finances, and a 
very considerable diminution in the 
national debt; this being the only year 
since the declaration of war that’ the 
sinking fund has had any real effects. 
Accordingly, we find that, on the 5th 
of January, 1817, 


The funded debt was +++... £77 2,764,937 
e unfunded Ceeeeeecoeseees 50,047,088 


Qu 





796,347,943 








Together .. 822,812,025 
. « ° eS priek! dent ¢ 
Diminution in the aggregate alee 


debts of G, Britain this year 17,946,760 


840,758,785 
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In the ensuing year, ending the 5th of 
January, 1818, we might have hoped 
for another diminution; but the clatse 
in the Act of Union with Ireland com- 
pelled a very important operation of 
tinance,—1the consolidation ofthe finances 
of Great Britain and Ireland, which 
have brought the real state of the joint 
debts to the following :— 
Capitals of the fimded debt 

of the United Kingdoms of 

Great Britain and Ireland, 

including the sums _pur- 

chased, and in the hands of 

the commissioners for re- 

duction of the national 

debt eeeeseeseee oe eee £ 851,099,907 
Total debt payable in Ireland 25,854,229 
Loans due on account of the 


Emperor of Germany «+++ — 7,502,653 

Loans due on account of the 
Regent of Portugal --.--. 895,522 
865,551,612 


In the name of the commis- 
signers of the national debt, 
being the sum bought by 
them Seereesreeeeseneeses 84,485,824 





781,065,788 
Purchased by individuals, and. 
transferred to life annuities 4,523,385 
Funded debt unredeemed, Ja- 
nuary 5, 1818 «+++++eeee 776,742,403. 


To which must be added the unfunded 
debt of the United Kingdom, and which 
stanils as under:— | 
Exchequer bills issned 1817 ++ £56,729,400. 
Due by the treasury of Great 

Britain,and an issue of Irish 

treasury bills, for theservice 





of the year, 5,666,9501, -» 7,526,521. 
Due to the army ++e--eeeee 859,590 
= navy eveteseses 1,614,108 

— Ordnance o+e++e 169,893 
—-——-—— barracks +++++> ¥,314 
66,681,626: 


Add the funded debt -+++++ 776,742,403 





Total eseseeeorese 843,424,029 
The sum due, Jan. 5, 1817+-+ 840,758,785 





Real increase -+++++ 2,765,244 


As the sum transferred from the Irish 
debt, by the above account, appears to 
be 25,854,229/. it may appear unace 
countable that the whole increase of the 
united debt of the two kingdoms should 
be only about two millions and a half. 
This must be explained by observing, 
that the Irish had likewise a sinking 
fund, and a quantity of cancelled stock, 
which vow forms part of the 84,485,524/, 
standing in the names of the commis- 

: Qq siouers 
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sioners of the national debt, and that 
the rest was absorbed by the operation 
of the British sinking fund for 1817, 
which explains the present apparent 
difficulty, and is inserted because here- 
alter there will be occasion to refer to it. 
Sinking Fund, Jan. 5, 1818. 
Great Britain and Ireland ---+ 15,847,137 
Imperial Loans «+++++eeee+s 98,153 
Portuguese eeresseesceesece 44,446 


13,989,736 
This sum, taken at the price the funds 
have been during the last year, would 
buy up, of three per cent. annuities, 
upwards of 18,000,000. 

I shall not at present enter into the 
provable prospect of reducing — this 
immense debt, but shall reserve that 
for a third letter, only premising that 
the finance operations of the minister for 
the year 1818, instead of diminishing, 
will, on the Ist of January next, cause 
an increase in the funded debt of Great 
Britain of some millions; which, in my 
next, I shall proceed to explain. 

— 


Lo the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 


F not too late, I beg to make the 

following postscript to my last paper 
on Steam—fsee page 204 of the last 
number]. 

That Mr. Gunter, that truly liberal 
and high-spirited horticulturist, is erect- 
ing a pine-pit, in which the steam is 
admitted to a vault under the bed of 
plants; as has been done in Scotland, at 
the Earl of Haddington’s, near Dunbar, 
in other places, and as I have exempli- 
fied ina pit here. 

That Mr. Davis, sugar-refiner, of Le- 
Mon-street, las a small vinery at his 
country-seat heated by steam; and the 
boiler and tubes are so contrived, that 
at night, before the gardener goes to 
rest, he forces the boiling water into the 
tubes, and then turns a cock, which 
Keeps it there till morning, when he 
again turns the cock, and it runs back 
into the boiler. If Mr. Davis, or any 
of his friends, would give your readers 
a correct account of the mode in which 
this is done, and especially how the 
water is forced out of the boiler into the 
tubes, it might be of considerable use. 

The heating of hot-houses by steam is, 
as I learn from gardeners and others, 
who call here, become very general 
throughout the north of England, and 
éspecially in Lancashire and Cheshire. 

J. C. Loupon, 

Bayswater-house ; Sept. 12. 
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To the Editor of the Month 
SIR, 


QIOME time ago a Correspondent of 
your's, if I recollect right, reqnested 
to be informed of the bést mode af 
constructing an oven for family uy: 
J believe I can satisfy his Curiosity og 
that head. 

It having lately been discovered that 
charcoal conducts heat worse than any 
other substance hitherto known, | 
adopted this principle in the erection 
of an oven for family use. 1 surrounded 
the whole cavity of the oven, except its 
mouth, with a layer or stratam of pow. 
dered charcoal, of about nine inches 
thick; a layer or shell of brick-work 
of the same thickness forming the oven, 
or ifs cavity, and in contact in every 
part with its surrounding stratam or 
layer of charcoal; which la ter is in- 
closed in a great mass of brick-work. 
It is placed on the outside of the house, 
but in contact with one of its walls, 
and slated over. It would have been 
better thatched; that, however, would 
have increased the premium of insurance 
on fire on the house, which is slated. 

It may not be amiss to describe the 
construction of the oven a little more 
minutely. The whole forms a solid 
body of brick, with the exception of the 
cavity, or ‘oven, and the stratum of 
charcoal, of nearly seven feet square and 
seven and a-half feet high; the bottom 
of the oven is twenty-eight inches from 
the ground, and the oven is placed 
nearly in the centre of the pillar of brick- 
work, described above, but something 
nearer the bottom than the top of It- 
The bottom of the oven is formed ot 
fire-brick of about one foot square aud 
two and a half inches thick, and 1s 6 
an oval form, thirty-eight inches lon; 
and thirty-two inches broad; the door 
is recessed fourteen inches. All the 
bricks used in the pillar should be well 
burnt. Two of the sides of the pillar, 
or body of brick-work, are exposed to 
the weather, but the whole of it ought 
to be enclosed in one or more spon 
to prevent the too rapid escape of a" 
If circumstances would permit, a 
oven ought to remain six months @ . 
it is built before any fire is put into it, 
in order that the brick-work may 
well seasoned before it is used. 3 
oven has been in use more than a = 
and it completely answers the oe 
tations I bad previously formed ol ‘i 
It bakes, admirably, large and sma” 
loaves, pies, tarts, &c. all at one a ww 
and my house-keeper is of opuuen DY 


ly Magazine 


he 
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it heats sooner, and with less fuel, and 


ad in less time, than a 
“oe telok ste of the same size. 
“i my original intention to have 

dat the outside of the oven-door, 
“9 ecess, a moveable box, made of 
- en filled with powdered char- 
any prevent the too rapid escape of 
heat through the iron door of the se 
put this I have not yet done, though 
‘ater to do it, to complete the original 
9 be necessary to add, 
that a larger oven will require to be 
surrounded by a greater mass of brick- 
work. GeorGeE Bootn. 

Allerton; Aug. 13, 1818. 

PS. Since my last letter to you of the 
16th July, on the effects of the application 
of powdered chalk in curing the stings 
of gnats, wasps, &c. three’ other cases 
have occurred in this neighbourhood, 
namely, of two persons stung by wasps, 
and one by a ground bee; in all winch 
cases the application of powdered chalk, 
in the manner described in my said letter, 
eflected an immediate and perfect cure. 

—= 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 

SIR, 

N Dr. Franklin’s Correspondence, 

recently published by his grandson, 
William Temple Franklin, is a letter 
from the Dr. to his son, Governor Wil- 
liam Franklin, dated London, Aug. 28, 
1767, (page 143,) in which he observes, 
“I write this in a great hurry, being 
setting out in an hour on another journey 
with my steady good friend Sir John 
Pringle. We propose to visit Paris.” 
Subjoined isa copy of a letter written by 
him at Paris to a friend in London, 
dated September 14, 1767, which does 
not appear in his published Letters. 
Not a single reflection of this ‘ Amicus 
humani Generis’ should be lost to the 
World. I have in my possession-a copy 
of the Dr.’s epitaph, in his hand-writing, 
which he gave to an ancestor of mine 
(a copy of which I also subjoin), It 
differs somewhat from the copy inserted 
paze 417 of the first volume of his 
Memoirs; and the date of bis birth 
(also in his hand-writing,) in my copy, 
differs from the date of his birth in a 
hote in page 5 of the first volume, which 
is stated to be 17th January, 1706. 
The change of style took place long after 
that period, and I therefore apprehend 
the date, in his own hand, should be 
adhered to, R. F. 

To — Sept. 14, 1767. 

We set out the 28th post: all the 
ay to Dover we were furnished with 


Original Letter of Dr. Franklin: 999 


post-chaises, hung so as to lean forward, 
the top coming down over one’s eyes, like 
a hood, as if to prevent one’s seeing the 
country, which being one of my great 
pleasures, T was engaged in perpetual dis- 
putes with the inn-keepers, hostlers, and 
postillions, alout getting the straps taken 
up a hole or two before, and let down as 
much behind: they insisted that the chaise 
leaning forward was an ease to the horses, 
and that the contrary would kill them. 
I suppose, the chaise leaning forward looks 
to them like a willingness to go forward ; 
and that its hanging back shews a reluc- 
tance. They added other reasons, that 
were no reasons at all; and made me, as 
upon a hundred other occasions, almost 
wish that mankind had never been en- 
dowed with a reasoning faculty, since they 
know so little how to make use of it, and 
so often mislead themselves by it, and that 
they had been furnished with a good 
sensible instinct instead of it.—At Dover, 
the next morning, we embarked for Calais, 
with a number of passengers, who had 
never been before at sea. They would 
previously make a heaity breakfast, be- 
cause, it the wind should fail, we might 
not get over till supper-time. Doubtless, 
they thought that when they had paid for 
their breakfast they had a right to it, and 
that when they had swallowed it they 
were sure of it. But they had scarce been 
out half an hour before the sea laid claim 
to it, and they were obliged to deliver it 
up: so it seems there are uncertainties, 
even beyond those between the cup and 
the lip. If ever you go to sea, take my 
advice, and live sparingly a day or two 
before-hand; sea-sickness, if any, will be 
the lighter and sooner over. We got to 
Calais that evening: various impositions 
we suffered from boatmen, porters, &c. 
on both sides the water ; I know not which 
are most rapacious, the English or French; 
bnt the latter have, with their knavery, 
the most politeness. 
The roads we found equally good with 
our’s in England, in some places paved 


- with smooth stones, like our new streets, 


for many miles together, and rows of trees 
on each side, and there are no turnpikes. 
But then the poor peasants complained to 
us grievously, that they were obliged to 
work upon the roads full two months in 
the year without being paid for their 
labour. (Whether this is truth, or whether, 
like Englishmen, they grumble, cause or 
no cause, I have not been able fully to 
inform myself, 

The na we saw at Calais, on the 
road, and at Boulogne, and in the inns 
and villages, were generally of dark com- 
plexion; but, arriving at Abbéville, we 
found a sudden change, a multitude both 
of men and womes, in that place, ap- 
pearing yuigeqpes 4 mare fp 
j j a sm ovy Of spin 
a Qq2 " wooleombers, 
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woolcombers, and weavers, &c. brought 
hither from Holland with the woollen 
manufactory, about sixty years ago, or to 
their being less exposed to the sun than 
in other places, their business keeping 
them much within doors, I know not; 
perhaps, as in some other cases, different 
causes may club in producing the effect, 
but the eftect itself is certain. Never was 
I in a place of greater industry, wheels 
and looms going iu every house. As soon 
as we left Abbéville, the swarthiness re- 
turned: I speak generally, for here are 


some fair women at Paris who I think are 


not whitened by art. As to rouge, they 
do not pretend to imitate Nature in laying 
it on; there is no gradual diminution of 
the colour, from the full bloom iv the 
middle of the cheek, to the faint tint near 
the sides ; nor does it shew itself differently 
in different faces. I have not had the 
honour of being at any lady’s toilet, to 
see how itis laid on, but I tancy I can tell 
you how itis, or may bedone. Cut a hole 
ef three inches diameter in a piece of 
paper, place it on the side of yeur face, 








Mad. Louisa == = 
























= 3 Waiters. Ce Mad. Sophie. 





in such a manner that the top of the 
may be just under your eye; then, With 
brush dipped in the colour, paint face and 
paper together; so, when the Paper js 
taken off, there will remain a round patch 
of red, exactly the form of the hole, This 
is the mode, from the actress on the Stage, 
upwards; through all ranks of ladies 
the princesses of the blood; but it Stops 
there, the queen not using it, having, in 
the serenity, complacence, and benignity 
that shine so eminently in, or rathe 
through, her countenance, sufficient beap. 
ty, though now an old woman, to d 
extremely well without it. You see 
I speak of the queen as if I had 
seen her,—and so Ihave; you must know, 
I have been at court. We went to 
Versailles Jast Sunday, and had the honour 
of being presented to the king: he spoke 
to both of us very graciously and cheer. 
fully, is a handsome map, has a very lively 
look, and appears younger than he is, In 
the evening we were at the Grand Courert, 
where the family sup m public. , Their 
form of sitting at the table was this— 




















Mad. Victoire === 


Mad, Adelaide, 





































































































The table, as you see, was half a hollow 
equare ; the service, gold. When either 
made a sign for drink, the word was given 
by one of the waiters, A boire pour le Roi, 
or, A boire pour la Reine; then two per- 
sons within the square approached, one 
with wine, the other with water, in ca- 
ratfes ; each drank a little glass of what the 
brought, and then put both the caraffes, 
with a glass, on a salver, and presented it. 
Their distance from each other was such 
as that other chairs might have been 
placed between any two of them. An 
officer of the court brought us np throngh 
the crowd of spectators, and placed Sir 
John (Pringle) so as to stand between the 
king and Mad. Adelaide ; and me between 
tue queen and Mad. Victoire. The king 
talked a good deal to Sir John, asking 
many questions about our royal family: 
and «lid me too the honour of taking some 
notice of me ;—that’s saying enough, for I 
would not have you think me so much 
Sena with this king and queen, as to 

ave a whit less regard than I used to have 





for our’s: no Frenchman shall go beyond 
me in thinking my own kivg and quees 
the very best in the world, and the most 
amiable. ’ 
Versailles has had infinite sums laid ou 
in building it, and supplying it with waters 
some say the expense exceeds eighty mil 
lions sterling. The range of building} 
immense, the garden-front most magul- 
ticent,—all of hewn stone ; the number of 
statues, figures, urns, &c. made of marble 
and bronze, of exquisite workmanslip, 
beyond conception. But the water-works 
are out of repair, and so is great part ob 
the front next the town ; looking, with It 
shabby half brick walls and bioken wil 
dows, not much better than the houses 1 
Durham-yard. ‘There is, in short, 50 
at Versailles and Paris, a prodigious mis- 
ture of magnificence and negligence, with 
every kind of elegance, except that of 
cleanliness, and what we call tidyness; 
though I must do Paris the justice to 53)» 
that, in two points of cleanliness, en | 
exceed us ;—the water they drink, a 











1818] h d that 
‘ver, they render as pure as 

pen aah o filtering it through 
pr roti d with sand; and the streeis, 
cisterns fille ; 

by constant sweeping, are fit to walk in at 
ail times. There is no paved foot-path ; 
accordingly, many well-dressed people are 
constantly seen walking in them: the 
crowd of coaches and chairs, for this 
reasov, is not so great. Men, as well as 
women, carry umbrellas in their hands, 
which they extend in case of rain or too 
much sun; anda man with an umbrella 
not taking up more than three feet square, 
or nine square feet of the street ; when, if 
ina coach, he would take up 240 square 
feet, you can easily conceive that, though 
the streets here are narrower, they may 
be much less incumbered. They are ex- 
tremely well paved, and the stones, being 
generally cubes, when worn on one side, 
mav be turned, and become new. 

The civilities we every where received 
sive us the highest impressions of the 
French politeness: it seems to be a point 
settled here universally, that strangers are 
to be treated with respect; and one has 
just the same deference shewn one here 
by being a stranger, as in England by 
being alady. The custom-house officers, 
at Pont St. Dennis, as we entered Paris, 
were about to seize two dozen of excellent 
Bourdeaux wine, given us at Boulogne, 
and which we brought with us; but, as 
soon as they found we were strangers, it 
was immediately remitted to us on that 
account. At the church Notre Dame, 
Where we went to see a magnificent illu- 
mination, with figures, &c. for the de- 
ceased dauphiness, we found an immense 
crowd, who were kept out by guards ; but 
the officer being told we were strangers. 
fron England, he immediately admitted 
us, and accompanied and shewed us every 
thing. Why don’t we practise this urba- 
nity to Frenchmen? Why should they be 
allowed to out-do us in any thing ? 

_ Here is an exhibition of painting, &c. 
like our’s in London, to which multitudes 
flock daily : I am not connoisseur enough 
to judge which bas most merit.__Every 
night, Sundays not excepted, here are 
plays or operas; and, though the weather 
las been hot, and the houses full, one is 
hot incommoded by the heat so much as 
with us in winter, They must have some 
Way of changing the air, that we are not 
acquainted with; I shall enquire into it. 
, ge avelling, is one way of lengthening 
teva’ in appearance. It is about a 
wer + we left London; but the 
whet scenes we have gone through 
a seem equal to six months’ living 
a place. Perhaps I have suffered a 
rte change in my own person than I 

7 : “yo done in six years at home. I 
tally acu en here six days before my 
into a F peruguier had transformed me 
~~ © Frenchman; only think what a 


describing a Visit to Paris. 3ot 


figure I make in a little bag-wig and 
naked ears! ‘They told me I was become 
twenty years younger, and looked very 
gallant; so, being iv Paris, where the mode 
is to be sacredly followed, 1 was very 
near making love to my neighbour's wife. 

This letter shall cost you a shilling, and 
you may think it cheap when you consider 
that it has cost me at least titty guineas 
to get into the situation that evables me 
to write it : besides, I might, if I had staid 
at home, have won perhaps two shillings 
of you at cribbage. By the way, now [ 
meution cards, let me tell you, that qua- 
drille is quite out of fashion here, and 
English whist all the mode at Paris and 
the court. 

And pray look upon it as no small 
matter, that, surrounded as I am by the 
glories of the world, and amusements of 
all sorts, I remember you and Dolly, and 
all the dear good folks at Bromley: ’ts 
true I can't help, but must, and ever'shall, 
remember you all with pleasure; need 1 
add, that I am particularly, 

My dear good iriend, 
Your’s most aflectionately, 
B. Fy 
Authentic Copy of Franklin’s Epitaph. 
‘Lhe body of 
B. FRANKLIN, 
printer, 
like the cover of an old book, 
its contents torn out, 

and stript of its lettering and gilding, 

lies here, food for worms, 

But the woik shall not be *wholly lost ; 
for it will, as he believed, appearonce more, 
in a new and more tperfect edition, 
tcorrected and amended 
by the Author. 

He was born Jan. 6,|| 1706, 

Died iv . 
—=_ 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 
ITH regard to affixing the num- 
ber at the top, or in any other 
conspicuous part, of the inside of a 


-hackney-coach, though it would be of 


unquestionable service during the day, 
yet, let ne ask, how it is to be observed 
or distinguished in the night? It 
would not be possible,—it would be 
totally illegible, if not quite impercepti- 
ble; and, therefore, that is an unan- 
swerable objection to it. Even wheu 
placed on the outside, it is not always, 
though generally, to be discerned in the 
night. 

* Wholly—not in the printed copy, p. 
417, vol. i. 

+ Elegani—in the printed copy. 

+ Revised and corrected—in the printed 





copy. 

iin a note, p. 5, vol. i. it is stated Dr. 
Franklin was born Jan. 17, 1706. : 
| a 
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In consequence, I now propose ano- 
ther method for numbering of the 
coaches, which, I make no doubt, will 
be considered a great improvement upon 
all the plans that have been before pro- 
posed. It is this:—that one of the 
squares of the window, on each side of 
the coach, should be filled with a plate 
of tin, instead of glass, painted black, 
and perforated with the number of the 
coach.” By this means almost the 
smallest particle of light would convey 
to the person inside the number. 
Upon this plan guide-posts have heen 
constructed of cast-iron, which have 
reccived the approbation of travellers. 
J, O'LANFRAC. 
—__ 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 
£SIDES the books already men- 
tioned as proper for a Parochial 
Lending Library, I should like to re- 
commend the following, having myself 
had the care of a pretty large library, 
belonging to the Unitarian congregation 
in this town, for many years. 
Bolton ; Sept. 8. J. CUNDLIFFE. 
The Looker-On; 4 vols. 
Holland's Essays on History. 
Exercises for the Memory and 
Understanding. 
The New Pilgrim’s Progress, 
Farmer Trneman’s Advice to his Daughter 
Mary. 
Dialogues, Moral and Religious, for Young 
Persons and Servants. 
a 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 

SIR, 

N the last number of your Magazine, 

p- 107, Impugnus has impugned 
the “explanation of the peculiarity of 
Loch Ness in its waters not freezing,” 
which appeared in your number for July, 
p- 489; and has conferred an obligation 
on the philosophic world, by showing 
the “real cause” of that peculiarity, 
“which appears to him to be extremely 
simple and evident; namely, some com- 
munication between this lake and a 
volcano; which, like a fire under a pot, 
keeps the water continually above the 
freezing point.” 

It a volcano, “ like a fire under a pot,” 
(to borrow the beautiful simile of Im- 
pugnus,) keep the waters of Loch Ness 
at a temperature above that of congela- 
tion, “the real cause,” as Impugnus 
has observed, is certainly “extremely 
* One pane of glass would thereby be 


saved; which would balance the expense 
uf adopting this plan, 
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simple ;” but that those w 
reality so heated, is 
tremely evident.” 

The writer of the explanation in you, 
number tor July, (whieh Impugnas, ip 
the plenitade of his liberality, has dis. 
nified with the epithet learned, ) has a 
intention of impugning in turn the eX. 
pianation of Impuguus ; nor has be muc) 
to advatice in confirmation of his ow, 
He would observe, however, that he 
has uot becn singular in supposing that 
Loch Ness “totally resists the power 
of trost,” in consequence of its great 
depth, combined with the cirtulation 
which takes place in water while unde. 
going a depression of temperature,a JR 
will appear trom the article Inverness. 
shire, in the Edinburgh Encyclopedia. 
T’roim that article, which has been only 
a short time before the public, and afew 
days ago first came under the writer's 
notice, he begs to fay before you 
readers au extract; which, though not 
entirely free from “ scientific phrases,” 
it is hoped will escape the castigation of 
Impugnus. 

Speaking of Loch Ness— 

** It is unquestionably from the cirenm- 
Stance of its great depth (says the ev 
cyclopadist,) affording a rapid and con- 
tinual succession of warmer strata ol 
water, to occupy the place of those, 
which, being cooled at the surface, have 

onsequently sunk from their increased 
specific gravity, that the lake 1s never 
known to freeze, though a portion of the 
water, when removed from it, freezes as 
fast as that of any other, We do not con- 
ceive the theory, ascribing the cause of thus 
phenomenon to the existence of a subterrancan 
fire, of much value. The lake and river are, 
no doubt, observed to smoke m severe 
frost ; but this very naturally happeus from 
the cause already stated, as operating 1 
prevent its congelation ; for, owing to the 
constant supply from below, to the surface, 
of water of a higher temperature than bn 
air, evaporation will move readily take 
place, and will be made the more apparent 
to the eye, the greater the cold. ‘The 
river, being supplied from the stratum : 
water last arrived at the surface of the 
lake, which is consequently the warmest, 
its course heing short, not more that a 
or six miles, its stream being steady 40 ¢ 
forcible, and (from the great quantty ° 
water it has to discharge) being more 
hurried than its actual fall would other 
wise render it, it has now sufficient time 
be cooled down to the freezing point, 40 
therefore, like the lake itself, it remaim 
uncongealed.” 


It may be added also, that the genera 
question, why do not deep lakes frees” 


aters are ig 
perhaps not “ey. 












an proposed in the Ladies’ Diary for 
the year 1814; to which question three 
answers, agreeing in principle with the 
explanation i your number for July, 
appeared in the succeeding Diary. 
That Dr. Hutton, the learned editor of 
that work, considered those answers to 
he satisfactory, there cannot be much 
doubt. However, it is very certain, 
that he has not given “the slightest 
hint” of communications between such 
lakes and volcanos, JOHN SMITH. 

Alton-Park; Sept. 11, 1818. 

i 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 
PNUE important and increasing bene- 
fits this great country experiences 
from its improvements in nautical 
mechanism, and the extraordinary mag- 
nitude of the vessels actuated by me- 
chanital power, are circumstances that 
infallibly excite the attention of au 
European on his arrival in the United 
States, 

Comparing the magnitude of vessels 
with the power ordinarily expended in 
their propulsion, there seemed to be a 
great disparity, and the fact became in- 
disputable, when I reflected, that, on 
the canals in England, barges carrying 
thirty tons, and themselves weighing at 
least fifteen tons, making a total gravity 
of forty-five tons, (measured by the dis- 
placement of water), are towed, through 
still water, five miles per hour by one 
horse. But here the Brooklyn twin 
ferry-boat, each half being shaped like 
the English canal barges, displaces only 
four times the bulk of water, (that is, 
180 tons,) and yet advances but five and 
ahialfmiles per hour through the water, 
her engine exerting a power equal to 
that of twenty-four horses. 

Now, it is manifest-that the power of 
a steam-engine must be the same, 
whether exerted on board a vessel or on 
shore ; and, therefore, if a greater power 
be spent on board to propel it through 
Water than would give it an equal 
Velocity if applied from the shore, the 
necessity for the excess must proceed, 
a rom any imperfection in the engine, 
ut from circumstances connected with 
the Machinery, actuated by it as a 
primum mobile,” and the medium 
that is, Water) upon which it operates. 

The paddles of water-wheels impinge 
"pon ursolid matter, that yields to the 
stroke, and one-third of their velocity is 
“pent In agitating the water into which 

y dip: thus, every three feet of the 
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wheels’ motions imparts two to the boat, 
and one in opposite course to the water. 
The powers thus expenfed in produc- 
ing these opposite motions are as the 
squares of their velocities; and, there- 
fore, one-fifth of the primum mobile ia 
thus lost to every useful purpose. 

To illustrate this position more 
sensibly, let us imagine the vessel 
placed in the double canal, but that 
the dividing bank, upon which the 
wheel rolls, consists of loose sand, in- 
stead of hard ground; the sand will 
then slip back with the wheel, and, 
inasmuch as it does slip back, so much 
will the motion of the boat be less than 
that of the wheel. The eflect in water 
is similar, except that water, consisting 
of more minute, smoother, and less tc- 
nacious particles, gives way more easily 
than would the sand just instanced, the 
loss of power would theretore be still 
greater when the whecl operated in 
water, as at present. 

Having now accounted for the loss of 
one-fifth of the whole power of the 
primum mobile, let us proeced to con- 
sider the effect of the obliquity with 
which the paddles of common water- 
wheels pass through the water. 

The force of an impinging paddle, 
like all other oblique forces, is resolvable 
into two forces, one horizontal, the other 
perpendicular—of these, the horizontal 
is calculated to propel horizontally ; the 
perpendicular, to operate perpendicu- 
larly. It must be obvious that the hori- 
zontal force can alone promote the pro- 
gress of a boat, the perpendicular 
exerted upwards and downwards by the 
opposite paddies of water-wheels being 
utterly zndifferent to horizontal progres- 
sion, Itwillnot therefore be correct to 
say the perpendicular force operates 
against, or in counteraction of, the pro- 
gressive power, because, being at right 
angles to it, it cannot eppose horizontal 
propulsion.—It should rather be viewed, 
as in fact it is, a serious burthen con- 
stantly balancing, and in eflect subtract- 
ing a part of the force of the primum 
mobile, without any other result than fo 
keep up a continual agitation of the 
water, and strain upon the machinery, 
and that, if freed from the resistance thus 
uselessly sacrificing a portion of its 
power, the primum mobile will imme- 
diately be adequate to actuate a wheel 
of greater dimensions than at present, 
and carrying paddles of any construct- 
able dimensions.—These enlarged pads 


dles will revolve faster, and be more 
firmly 
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firmly resisted by the water, and the 
boat will advance with increased ra- 
pidity. 

The comparative value of horizontal 
force propelling the boat, and of the 
perpendicular effort in any position of a 
paddle, may be found by dropping a line 
from the upper edge or from the level of 
immersion, if it be not wholly under 
water, and by drawing another line hori- 
zontally from the lower edge until it 
intersects the perpendicular line, thus 
forming a right-angled triangle, of which 
the paddile’s edge is the hypotlenuse. 
‘The square of the perpendicular line, 
measured from the upper part of the 

yvaddle or level of immersion, as the case 
may be, to the point of intersection, will 
represent the horizontal or propulsive 
furce, and the square of the horizontal 
line, measured from the same point to 
the extremity of the paddle, the perpen- 
dicular force: the squares of these two 
lines being equal to that of the paddle’s 
edge, or third side of the triangle, repre- 
senting the whole force. It results 
from many wheels thus tested, that the 
loss of power from this cause alone is 
never less than one-sixth of the whole 
primum mobile. 

It must, however, be understood that 
this result is obtained on the assumption 
that the paddle is resisted equably 
during its whole passage through the 
watcr, which really is not the fact.—The 
greater part of its power being expended 
at the instant of impact, and before the 
vis-inerti@ of the water has been en- 
tirely overcome. But, at the instant of 
impmging, the paddies are inclined in 
an angle.of 45° nearly, where, upon the 
principle already developed, half their 
power is lost perpendicularly—any re- 
maining power being scarcely more than 
sufficient to counteract the perpen- 


‘dicular resistance oceasioned by the 


gravity of the water lifted by the emerg- 
ing paddles. J therefore estimate the 
total loss of power, from perpendicular 
resistance, at one halt the primum 
mobile, 

Convinced, from the facts and rea- 
sonings already developed, that the 
great waste of power was solely con- 
nected with the operation upon the 
water, L resolved to persevere, and made 
a variety of experiments to ascertain the 
effects of placing the water-wheel within 
a horizontal trough, open at each end, 
but enclosed at the sides and bottom, 
making, occasionally, various apertures 
therein. The effects were curious, but 
"nattended with profitable result, ex- 






. Nor. I, 
cept that of leading me ultimately {p 
reject the immediate use of power and 
inducing the contemplation ofa negatir 
application, which is astonishing in is 
effects, and opens a new era in one of the 
most important arts yet practised by 
mankind. : 

It would be impossible for me to 
detail the successive gradations of idea 
that led to the conception of a discovery, 
great in its consequences, Impeded by 
mental inertia, it came slowly at first, 
and with reluctance ; but, when once in 
motion, it rushed forward with the ac. 
celerated impetus of truth, and carried 
conviction before it. 

Every attempt, not excepting my 
own, has heretofore been made on a 
false basis, namely, that of operating 
upon the water with a view to benefit 
from the resistance of its inertia. The 
only advantageous method is to reverse 
the system, and to make the water-wheel 
revolve within a raceway, fitting it 
closely on each side and beneath, and 
rising behind it to the surface of the 
water, the forward end closed above so 
as to convert it into a tube, the whole 
being made to extend some feet before 
and behind the whieel. 

Now, if this raceway were enclosed 
at the forward extremity, it would be not 
unlike a boat. Let it be imagined, for 
illustration, that by some means (00 
matter what) a boat be so circom- 
stanced that the water, in which it is 
immersed, docs not press against the 
head; will not the natural pressure of 
the water astern produce forward mo- 
tion? Suppose the raceway, above de- 
scribed, to be a hoat—the water within 
it, when all is quiescent, resists the 
pressure of the external water aheal— 
put the wheel in motion, and the water 
contained in the raceway is expelled at 
an expense of power, equal to the lateral 
pressure of a column of water, of its own 
height. ‘The pressure of the water, thus 
expelled, against the inclined part o! 
the raceway, and of the water-wh 
against that water, are equal and oppo 
site, and theretofore (the water-wheel 
and raceway being both fixed to the 
boat) indifferent to motion. But, let us 
now look to the external water, or 
we shall perceive that, by the remova 
of the water within the raceway, the €x- 
ternal resistance to the raceway has = 
entirely removed, while the externa 
pressure, beneath the inclined plane ad 
the causeway, remains unimpaired, 
urges it forward with the lateral pres 


sure of a column of water of dir 
’ 














" tuall 1 tl 
-»+ and does actually propel the 
—, and with it the boat. The 


forward internal water would, ope 
be disposed from gravity to fall back- 
ward under the wheel, when the wheel 
had removed the water beneath itself, 
but the forward end of the raceway being 
converted into a tube, the vis-iner tia of 
the included water, at some little dis- 
tance in advance ol the wheel, operates 
fur a moment in complete counteraction 
of the gravity of that in its immediate 
contiguity, because a separation of 
waters cannot take place without the 
creation of a vacuum; thus the water Is 
fora moment sustained by atmospheric 
pressure, and cannot instantly fall under 
the wheel, as it would were the race- 
way open above. But the pressure of 
the external water, beneath the inclined 
part of the raceway, is in perpetual ac- 
tion, and, before the vis-enertie above 
mentioned can be overcome, has pro- 
pelled the raceway into other water, 
whose vis-inerti@ has also to be over- 
come, avd soonad infinitum. ‘Thus the 
pressure of the external water is always 
m action beneath the inclined end of the 
causeway, While at the other extremity 
its resistance is in perpetual suspension. 
By this arrangement it is obvious that 
the power gained is equal to the power 
spent, both being measured by columns 
ef water of equal altitude, and, conse- 
quently, that the eflect resulting from 
furce thus exerted on board a vessel to 
propel it, must be equal to that proceed- 
ing from an equal exertion from the 
land,—an object hitherto deemed unat- 
tainable, 

Under this system, the application of 
iy Water-Wheel is useful and important; 
the object now is to remove the water 
tom within the raceway as freely as 
possible. ‘The common wheel, though 
hot equally advantageous, may, how- 
ever, be employed with diminished in- 
convenience; it does not require to beso 
deeply immersed as heretofore in the 
Water to which it is opposed. 

From this explanation it is obvious 
wat the machinery is not to be applied 
0 produce the propulsive power, but 
werely to remove the natural resistance 
nt natural pressure, already existing, 
ao disposed by naiure to be active. 
“ae part of the raceway will 
reed a almost infinite variety of 
laid ue Whole may even be in- 
povided oe hale: of the vessel, 
the action Aye iquity be preserved ; for 
alas rah oP Waier-whecl will then 
“a Tesisiauce a-head, while, the 
NTHLY Maa. No, 318, 
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pressure astern remaining, undiminished 
motion must ensue, with a power equal 
to the difference ; and it has been merely 
from the omission of this obliquity, 
which would to appearance obstruct 
progression, that all who have hitherto 
attempted to propel vessels, by forcing 
water through tubes trom stem to stern, 
have not succeeded. C. A. Buspy. 

New-York ; May 20. 

Fre 

To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 

SIR, 

SHOULD be glad to be informed 

by any of your legal readers, how 
it happens that tradesmen frequently 
take out patents in their own names for 
inventions in which they have had uo 
share whatever. A poor and perhaps 
needy man of genius carries his in- 
vention to a cabinet-maker, or an op- 
tician, and offers to sell it. The trades- 
man makes the purchase, and, though 
not in every case, yet to my certain 
Knowledge in a number of cases, takes 
out a patent for it in his own name 
alone. Surely this is perjury on the 
part of the tradesman ; and, if perjury, 
can any contract of which such a patent 
is the fowadation be binding. Suppose, 
for instance, A sells his invention to B, 
Who takes out a patent for the same in 
his own name, and afterwards makes 
a contract with A to give him an in- 
terest in the patent; say, by a per- 
centage on the amount of the article 
sold, or by a share in the profits, and 
for so many years. Query,—is either A 
or B legally bound by such contract, it 
being founded, as it appears to me, in 
an illegal and immoral act, which surely 
cannot serve as a solid basis for any 
treaty? J. PURVIS. 

Bread-street, Cheapside. 

a 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 

SIR, 

OME well-intentioned patriots, as 

Messrs. Copperrt and WooLeR, 
discuss with great eloquence the affairs 
of the Bank of England; but, as it 
appears to me, with a very moderate 
degree of knowledge of its machinery 
and management. 

Is Mr. Cobbett aware that every 
bank-note has its representative value 
in the Bank in the estate or property 
of some individual, and that it is in 
the power o. the Bank at any time to 
withdraw its notes by enforcing pay- 
ment from those individuals ¢ 

Again, when Mr. Wooler speaks of 


the expeuse of the late very questionable 
Rr and 
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and cruel prosecutions (20 or 30,0001. 
per aunum,) as so ruinous to the Bank, 
that it must be re-paid by the treasury 
to save the Bank from insolvency, is 
that gentleman aware that the Bank 
receives an interest generally of 5 per 
cent. on every note that it issues, and 
that on an issue of thirty millions, the 
profit, in interest alone, amounts to 
nearly a MILLION AND A UALF PER 

ANNUM? 

AN OLD BANK PROPKIETOR. 
i 
For the Monthly Magazine. 

On the EXTRACTION of BRANDY from 
POTATO-BERRIES; by M. MATTHIEU 
DE DOMBASLE, 

es some years, large quantities 

of brandy have been distilled in 

France from potato-berries. The pro- 

cess is very simple:—the berries are 

gathered at full maturity; they are then 
carefully bruised, by means of the cylin- 
ders made use of by distillers to grind 
boiled potatoes. The pulp is then put 
into vats, and left to its natural fer- 
mentation: when this is over, it is 
distilled, and there is obtained, generally, 
in brandy ninetcen degrees strong, (near 

Dutch proof,) a hectolitre (a. hundred 

quarts) for every twenty or twenty-four 

hectolitres of uncrushed berries. ‘This 
spirit is pretty well tasted. 

It is to be observed, that these berries 
SS on fermentation, as mueh 
yrandy as the grapes of Lorraine; in 
fact, these Jatter yield little less than 
halt their volume in wine, which, one 
year with another, would only yield 
about one-tenth of brandy. There is, 
however, notwithstanding, an essential 
chemical difference in the composition 
of these two fruits; the specific gravity 
of raisin-wort being generally nine to 
ten degrees of Baumé’s acrometre, 
while that of the juice of potato-berries 
is only about one degree. Its taste is 
rather sweetish than sweet; however, 
we remark in it a sub-acid and a de- 
cided astringency, which makes it sup- 
posed that, by pressing the mass after 
fermentatign, a wine of some body might 
be obtained for distillation, and thus 
afford the vine-dresser a precious re- 
source, to whom the vine, for some 
years, has been of none. 

Observations by M. Derosne, an eminent 

chemist of Paris, 

{t appears that the distillery of po- 
tato-berries has been rapidly adopted in 
Lorraine and Champagne; but itis not 
probable this branch of industry can 
extend far, because many potato-plants 
are barren, and consequently the crop, 








on a certain portion of grou 

be considerable, rh a aS. the 

exists @ variety of potatoes that viel 

much more grains than others, it js 
sible that the culture of this produ 
heglected hitherto, may become a dee, 

Sive reason in choosing the species, by 

giving a certain importance to this ney 

branch of industry, 

M. de Dombasle’s observation on the 
specific weight of the berry-juice, com. 
paratively to the alcohol it yields, is 
extremely Curious, and appears to coin. 
cide little with what we know, as yet, 
concerning the principles of spirituous 
fermentation. 

A Note concerning the Distillery of 
Grain and Potatoes, by M. de Dombasle, 
The distillation of farinaceous sub- 

stances is not sufficiently appreciated in 

France, because it is hardly known there, 

This branch of commerce, however, esta 

blished within twenty years in different 

parts of the departments of the Meurthe 
and the Moselle, is extending more and 
more ; and would be already naturalised 
in our country, were it not for the pro- 
hibition existing these two years past;* 
because no one is insensible of its 
advantages. It was indispensable be- 
ing an eye-witness, to judge what an 
astonishing impulsion is given to agt- 
culture by one or two stills. In the 
whole country comfort spreads wide 
around, good methods of cultivation are 
adopted, and immense plantations of 
potatoes follow close on the establish- 
ment of distilleries. In fact, the cov- 
sumption of part of the produce on the 
farm, to feed the cattle, ought to be ever 
considered as a fundamental princip!s 
in agriculture. On the other hand, its 
allowed that farinaceous substances 
rather gain than lose their nutritive 
quality for cattle, by the very oe 
they undergo to prepare them tor — 
distillery. Should theory reject _ 
opinion, daily experience confirms “ 

On this principle, then, it 1s easy 

perceive the difference that exists 

tween the farmer who sells lis berey 
the brewers, and he whe distils it on “ 
own farm. One only gets the direc 

price of his grain, the other sells it con 


verted into spirits, with a profit on the 


rocess; he besides greatly benefits by 
eoerstd of his cattle with the —, 
finally, the great quantity of meer 
procures by these means insures va 
for the following years a progress!’ 


augmentation, either in the quantity of 


grain he raises for sale, or in the mass 





; prebe e cated 


* ‘This prohibition has beep just raised 















of materials for his distillery. By these 
means his land goes on In @ progressive 
state of amendment. , 
Experience proves, that the materials 
commonly made use of for the distillery, 
ticularly potatoes, far from being 


‘earer, Where they are applied to this 
purpose, are cheaper,—because con- 
samption alone stimulates production ; 
and, in scanty years of corn, a part of 
the immense provision of potatoes, which 
was intended for the still, is naturally 
appropriated to the food of man. Be- 
sides this, it would be wrong to consider 
the farinaccous substances thus employ- 
edas lost, for they are afterwards found 
in animal produce, such as meat, milk, 
butter, &e. Many distinguished agri- 
culturists have already expressed and 
supported this opinion by positive facts. 

Now, another consideration, of the 
highest importance to my subject, is 
this: —An opinion very popular in 
France, and partaken by the unenlight- 
ened people, is this, that we should 
apply to no use, but the sustenance of 
man, those substances that are most 
peculiarly appropriated to that purpose, 
such as wheat for example: in conse- 
quence, almost all our harvest is con- 
verted into bread, or, in other words, 
they only cultivate the quantity of 
wheat which is strictly necessary to feed 
the inhabitants. Should every year 
produce a medium crop, the price would 
always remain at a standard equally 
advantageous to the husbandman and 
the consumer; but this is not the case. 
Two abundant harvests destroy this 
equilibrium, and, for want of an employ- 
ment for the surplus, the prices fall so 
as to discourage the culture. Scarcity 
is the natural consequence of this state 
of things; and it can alone bring back 
plenty, by offering new encouragement 


to agriculture, bythe certain prospect _ 


of profit. Thus, unable to preserve the 
same balance, we shall for ever be tossed 
irom one extreme to another, until we 
are In possession of a counterpoise, in 
the employment of all nutritive sub- 
stances, susceptible of greater or less 
extension, in proportion to the rise or 
fall in the price of grain. Now, what 
employment, in this case, can be more 
advantageous than that which, while it 
Cousumes, at the same time creates an 
Mportant object of industry, a great 
quantity of new necessaries, and insures 
om Augmentation in the crops 
mh © ensuing years? ‘The prejudices 
talk of are not spread so widely in 
Many as in France ; there they often 
the horses, and even the hogs, with 
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bread: the brewers, distillers, and vine- 
gar-makers, make no scruple to employ 
wheat, whenever the price is advan- 
tageous: and what is the consequence ?. 
Germany was able to supply the wants 
of innumerable foreign armies, for fifteen 
years together, without hardly perceiving 
more thana momentary dearth, in some 
very few places. 
M. Derosne’s Observations. 

We sce, from the foregoing, that the 
author considers the distillery of fari- 
naceous substances in a point of view 
eminently interesting to agriculture. 
The question he discusses had been 
already reflected on profoundly by the 
most eminent agriculturists. Notwith- 
standing which, it is easy to conceive, 
that the opinion of so rich and enlight- 
ened a proprietor as M. Mathieu de 
Dombasle cannot fail giving great 
Weight to the opinion in favour of the 
unlimited distillery of grain and other 
farinaceous substances. 

—_— 

Lo the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 

SIR, 

OUR correspondent, Mr. Wil- 

liams, in the Numberof the Monthly 
Magazine for August, has taken con- 
siderable pains to prove what few now 
will be disposed to controvert; namely, 
that the relative who belongs to intel- 
ligent agents, and which to animals and 
inanimate things, aud consequently that 
the first sentence in the Lord’s prayer 
ought to be translated, ** Our Father 
who, &e.” With respect to James’s 
translators, it will be readily admitted, 
that they were the bigoted agents of a 
bigoted and pedantic king, in an age 
of bigotry; and consequently that it 
was, at least, next to an impossibility 
that a translation of the Scriptures, 
affording a fair and correct representa- 
tion of the originals in an English dress, 
should issue from such hands, even had 
their qualifications been equal to the 
task; and, when it is considered how 
great and important are the additions 
which have since been made to biblical 
knowledge, and also that numerous 
words and phrases in common use at 
the time are now become obsolete, or 
have even changed their meaning, the 
necessity for a thorough revision of the 
whole, or a new translation founded on 
the concentrated learning of the present 
age, is sufficiently obvious. 

As your correspondent does not ap- 
pear to be acquainted with an Improved 
Version of the New Testament, upon the 
basis of Archbishop Newcome’s transla- 


tion, [wouldstrongly recommend it to his 
Rr 2 perusal 
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which they will rejoice to see under- 
taken and accomplished by abler hands,” 
still it must be considered, notwith- 
standing any defects it may be found to 
have, as a very considerable advance- 
ment towards a pertectly-correct re- 
presentation of the original. 
15, Cobourg:-street. T. Moore. 
—<_—_ 


For the Monthly Magazine. 


L°APE ITALIANA. 
No. X. 
GIOVANNI VILLANI. 
4 ROM the Tower of Babel, our 
historian proceeds to give an ac- 

count of the three grand divisions of the 
world,—for America was not yet dis- 
covered ;* and of the branches of the 
family of Noah, by whom they were first 
peopled: tracing the line of their de- 
scendants to Italus, Dardanus, and the 
other heroes of Virgil; and bringing the 
general history of the world, through a 
contused Jabyrinth of tradition and 
fable,down to hisown times. Here the 
nists of error begin to disperse, and the 
value of the work, as a faithful chronicle 
of the events and transactions of the 
tine, becomes apparent. Not only are 
the affairs of Florence detailed with a 
minuteness which brings the manners of 
those ancient days in all their freshness 
and simplicity before our eyes, but, from 
the pre-eminent station which Italy 
then held among the nations of Europe, 
as the centre of civilization, and the 
seat of the supreme spiritual power, the 
interests of those nations, and of our 
own among the number, become in- 
volved im the story. The following 
account of the first crusade, the earliest 
perhaps extant, occurs lib. 4, cap. 23. 
* Of a great expedition which the Chris. 

tians made beyond sea.” 

“fu the year of Christ Mixxxix. 





* ‘the discovery of America was not 
made till 1492,—one hundred and forty- 
bur years after the death of Villani, 
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perusal, as he will find in it numerous 
alterations and improvements, of far 
greater consequence than that which he 
has suggested. The text of Griesbach’s 
second edition, from which this trans- 
lation is made, is justly considered, 
* not indeed as absolutely perfect, but 
as approaching as nearly to the apos- 
tolical and evangelical originals as the 
present state of sacred criticism will 
admit: and, though the editors mo- 
destly present the translation to the 
English reader, “not as faultless, but 
mercly as an Improved Version, no doubt 
susceptible of far greater improvements, 







Pope Urban IT sen 
ope Urban II., being in th 
lical chair, the Serncene of a 
the city of Jerusalem, 


TS putting to de 
many Christians, and leading many ™ 


slavery. On account of which thing 
Pope Urban called a general counc) 
first at Clermont in Auvergne, and after 
wards at Tours in Touraine, at the 
solicitation of Peter the hermit, a holy 
person, who had come from Jerusaley 
with the said news. And, at this time, 
there appeared in the sky a come, 
which, according to astrologers, portends 
changes of empires; and, for certain, s9 
it ensued a short time after, for, through 
the capture of Jerusalem, the whole 
west; as it were, was moved to take the 
cross, for the purpose of going on the 
expedition beyond sea. An inn. 
merable multitude of Christians, foot 
and horse, to the amount of more than 
two hundred thousand men of arms, 
from the kingdom of France, from Ger- 
many, Spain, Lombardy, and Tuscany, 
crossed the sea; besides a considerable 
number from the city of Florence, and 
from Apulia. Among them were the 
following noblemen of bigh rank : God- 
frey of Bouillon, Duke of Lorraine, who 
was captain-general, and commanded 
the said bost with great ability,—he wasa 
gentleman of great sense and valour; 
Hugh, brother of Philip I. King of 
France; Baldwin and Eustace (Gius- 
tuffo,) brothers of the aforesaid Godfrey ; 
Anselm, Count of Ribuamonti, (Rupel- 
mond ;) Robert, Count of Flanders; 
Stephen, Count of Blois; Rainier, 
(Raimond,) Count of St. Gilles; Boe- 
mond, Duke of Apulia; with many 
other nobles and barons. These went 
over sea, but the greater part went over 
laid, by way of Constantinople, with 
much difliculty. They first took the 
city of Antioch, and afterwards many 
other towns in Syria, together with 
Jerusalem and all the cities and castles 
of the Holy Land; and many battles 
had they with the Saracens, in which the 
Christians, with great good fortune, got 
the victory. And the aforesaid Godirey 
was elected King of Jerusalem ; and, 
through humility, (because Jesus Clinst 
wore a crown of thorns there,) he would 
not suffer a crown of gold to be put on 
his head. But, whoever desires to find 
a full actount of this history, let him 
read the book of the expedition afore- 
said, where it is particularly treat 
of.* And, at the time of this conquest, 
that is, about the year of Christ eee 
* The Itahan editor remarks, that the 


work here referred to by Villani 
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the buildings of the temple and of the 
jospital of Jerusalem were begun. 

Lib. v. cap. 3 relates: the reconcilia- 
tion of the Emperor Frederic Barba- 
yossa With the pope. The latter, placing 
his right foot on the.emperor’s neck, 
yepeated the passage from the Psalter— 
Super asprdem et hasiliscum concu leabis 
fe, on which the emperor remarked— 
Non tibi, sed Petro. He was, however, 
obliged to submit, and, as an atonement 
for his sins against the’church, to under- 
take the crusade in which he perished, 
and in which our Richard I, made so 
conspicuous a figure. 

Cap. 4 relates the quarrel of Richard 
with Philip King of France respecting 
the city of Acre, the seizure of Nor- 
mandy by the latter, and the lineage of 
the Kings of England, deduced from 
Robert, duke of that province. ‘The 
murder of Thomas & Becket by Henry 
II. is mentioned in strong terms of repro- 
bation; and it is remarkable that King 
John is here also represented as the 
inost courteous prince in the world !* 

The Guelph and Gibelline parties, 
which so long raged with deadly ani- 
mosity in Italy, are stated, in cap. 38 of 
the same book, to have been first intro- 
duced into Florence by a feud between 
two noble families of that city. 

“How the Gulph and Gibelline parties 
arose in Florence.” 
“Tn the year of Christ Mccxv. 
Messire Gherardo Orlandi being chief 
magistrate of Florence, as Messire 
Bondelmonti de Bondelmonti, a noble 
citizen of Florence, who had made an 
engagement to take to wife a lady of 
the family of the Amidei, henonrable 
aid noble citizens, was riding about the 
city, being a graceful and handsome 
cavalier, a lady of the family of the 
Donati called to him, and, expressing 
her surprise at his choice of the tady he 
had espoused, or rather promised to 
espouse, shewed him her daughter, who 
“as extremely beautiful, saying, I had 
reserved this my daughter for you: 
Whereupon the said Messire Bondel- 
mont, instigated by the devil,+ was so 
‘ihitten with her, that he cave his word, 
and married her. On this, the relations 
vi the lady to whom he was first engaged 
a been of great antiquity, as he is him- 
antes : snag to the other writers of that 
dene Aig — of this part of 

i po ber os perished. 7 
Prince, extract a es relatirg to this 
‘che. 3 ed from Le Cento Novelle 
“ in the first number of this article. 
~Usivdtitiy rs wh ae 

‘ith ker, 
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assembled together, indignant at the 
dishonour done to them, and took that 
accursed counsel, the animosity arising 
from which has divided and devastated 
the city of Florence; for a number of 
the most noble families conspired to- 
gether to revenge this insult on the 
aforesaid Messire Bondelmonti. And, 
consulting in what way they should 
do it, whether by attacking him with 
weapons or unarmed, Mosca dé Lam- 
berti let fall those accursed words, 
~—Cosa fatta capo ha ;* intimating that 
he should be dispatched, as was ae- 
cordingly done, Tor, on Easter morn- 
ing, the day of our Lord’s resurrection, 
the conspirators met at the house of 
the Amidei, in the quarter of St. 
Stephen; and the said Messire Bondel- 
monti coming from the other side of 
the Arno, mounted on a white palfrey, 
and splendidly attired in a new white 
robe, as soon as he reached the foot of 
the old bridge, exactly at the pilaster 
where the statue of Mars stood, he was 
dragged from his horse by Schiatta 
degli Uberti, and at the same time 
attacked and wounded by Mosca dé 
Lamberti and Lambertuccio Amidei; 
while his veins were cut by Oderigo 
Fifanti,—one of the Counts Gangalandi 
“being in company with them. At the 
report of this thing, the whole city was 
in arms, and this assassination of Mes- 
sire Bondelmonti was the cause and 
commencement of the accursed Guelph 
and Gibelline parties in Florence. Vor, 
though there were before many divisions 
among the noble families of the city, on 
account of the disputes and dissensions 
between the church and the empire, on 
this occasion all the nobility and other 
citizens divided, some siding with the 
Bondelmonti, who beeame the leaders 
of the Guelph party, and others with the 
Uberti, whe were at the head of the 
Gibellines: from whence ensued great 
evil and ruin to our city, as we shall 
relate in the sequel; nor does there seem 
likely to be any end to it, unless the Lord 
shall put a stop to it. And it clearly 
appeared, that the enemy of the human 
race, for the sins of the Florentines, 
exerted his power through the idol of 
Mars, whom their Pagan ancestors 
formerly worshipped, since it was at the 
foot of bis statue that this homicide, 
whence so much evil hath arisen to our 
city of Florence, was committed.” 





* Literally — When a thing is done 
there’s an end of it. ‘The saying became 
proverbial in Italy, in the sense of our 
¢ Dead dogs tell no tales,’ 
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SIR, 
HAVE endeavoured as long as I 
could to maintain what Mr. Addison 
somewhere calls the honest prejudices 
of an Englishman; that is, I have wished 
to consider my own country the freest, 
the happiest, and the best, in the world. 
This delusion, however, is now dis- 
sipating.—The events since the peace, 
more particularly the arbitrary pro- 
ceedings of the government; the cruel 
and unjust measures sanctioned by 
Parliament; the distress and misery 
every where apparent; the increased 
and increasing pressure of rates and 
taxes; and withal, the heavy expense 
of living ; make it an imperative duty 
on me to seek an asylum elsewhere, for 
the remainder of my days. America is 
the country of my election; and, as the 
means will be forthcoming of employing 
workmen on an extended scale of ope- 
ration, in perhaps the western territory, 
the object of this address is to entreat 
information from some of your numerous 
intelligent readers, as to the sort of 
workmen that it would be necessary to 
employ upon an extent of (say) fifteen 
hundred acres, including bricklayers, 
carpenters, &c. and agricultural la- 
bourers: whether the chance of ob- 
taining the needful hands should be left 
until we reach the shores of the Atlantic, 
or provision made here before-hand ? 
How far we are lawfully authorised to 
enter into engagements of this nature 
with workmen of our own country, to 
whom we should undoubtedly give a 
reference: or, in case we are legally 
arred from engaging with artificers of 
our own country, whether Germans can 
be obtained of the description wanted: 
and, lastly, what terms and conditions 
would be equitable between the parties 
under the circumstances here stated, 
with such as chose to embark in this 
undertaking ? 
Your giving the above a corner in 
your valuable Magazine, will much 
oblige, N. J. 
Sept. 10, 1818. 
QueRy.—Would it be adviseable to 
take out female servants ? 
——_ 
For the Monthly Magazine. 
CONSIDERATIONS on some of the PHE- 
NOMENA of SPACE, MATTER, and 
MOTION, 
QPACE is an existence sui generis, 
and necessarily INFINITE. 
MATTER exists in it and within it, 
and is necessarily diffused through all 
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posed of moving atoms, “1 
Sot can cole a 
occupied. > 

All the PHENOMENA of matter an 
mechanically wrought by its impu 
motions, and relative arrangements ig 
the receptacle of space, 

We cannot define Space, becanse i 
has no genera and species ; nor Matte, 
nor Motion, for the same reason, We 
can treat of them by no analogy » J 
comparison, because they are ultimate 
existences, and are the highest abstra. 7 
tions. 

Matter in its ultimate particles seems 
to be identified with space, and to confer 
its own powers with reference to other 
matter on space. Yet space contains 
matter, and is the universal receptacle 
of all its varied condensations, powers, 
and mechanical actions. 

Space is, in like manner, the recep- 
tacle of the Artificer of matter; and 
matter is the antagonist power, action 
and re-action producing all phenomena, 

Space is, in like manner, necessarily 
eternal ; and space and matter in various 
forms are co-equal and co-existent. 

The definition of Motion, that it is the 
result of impulse which, when commum- 
cated to matter, confers on tt momentum or 
potentiality, is superior to the old defini- 
tion, which describes it as remain the 
change of the relative places of bodies, 
and it leads us to many new and impor- 
tant conclusions. 

Without motion, matter would neither 
produce nor exhibit any phenomena, 
and therefore motion, as it variously 
affects various matter, and varwus ar- 
rangements of matter, is essentially the 
cause of all material phenomena. 

As matter cannot move itself, or 
originate its own motions, the existence 
of a supreme primum mobile seems to 
be a necessary consequence of the 
existence of any motion. 

When motion has, by any means, 
been originated, its transfer from body 
to body is competent to produce all the 
phenomena which we witness; while the 
infinitude of space seems capable of 
absorbing and appropriating all the 
motions which, from any cause, may be 
originated within an infinitude of time. 

Matter, in changing its place, §& 
nerates what we call MOTION. 

In progressing, it displaces other mat- 
ter which previously filled the space, 
and transfers its motion to that matter, 


and this power of displacing other 4 
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transferring its motion to that 
ite costes the phenomena which 

— um. 
re peri with impulse or with 

otion (which in the same body mea- 
“ impulse,) to other particles, is what 
has heretofore been called resistance or 

Mie . 
= number of particles is propor- 
tioned to density, consequently the 
transfer of impulse or motion is ge- 
nerally proportioned to density. 

Thus, if a stone be impelled by any 
force in air, it parts with its impulse to 
the particles of air through which it 
passes in a certain distance, as perhaps 
1000 yards; but, if impelled with the 
came force in water, in which the number 
of particles to those in air is as 1000 
to 1, it will move (other principles being 
the same,) but 1 yard; or, if impelled 
ia mercury, Which is 18 times hea- 
vier than water, it will move but 
2 inches. In each case the impulse or 
motion has been transferred; the stone 
had acquired it, but it parted with it 
as it met with particles of matter to 
turn aside, or move out of its course ; 
and the motion or impulse commu- 
nicated in its progress to the patient 
matter is equal to that lost by the 
moving stone. 

The contrivances of man to diminish 
friction are all so many contrivances to 
prevent bodies in motion from parting 
with it by contact with other bodies at 
rest, or moving in opposite directions. 

Thus, a top spins long, because it 
parts with its motion only in one point 
at the peg. Spin it in water and it 
spins but a thousandth part of the time; 
or bring any concrete body in contact 
With its side, and it instantly parts with 
its motion to the concrete body,and stops. 

The spinning of a top well exemplifies 
the transfer and concentration: of -mo- 
lion. The rapid jerk of the hand is 
tommunicated to the top, and the top 
acquires the velocity of the hand at its 
axle, and an increase at its circum- 
lerenee. The power of transfer to the 
alr is, however, increased in proportion 
. the size of the revolving surface ; 
“nee a large top will not revolve so 
ong as a small one. 
An axle of a top presents a smaller 
surface than the sphere of a top, but an 
axle would not revolve in equilibrium ; 
slant revolution arises from the equal 

8 e the mass. The mechanism of 

p oe re annexed to the axle further 

aments the rate of motion at the sure 
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face ; but, as the increased surface acts 
against an increased surface of circum- 
ambient media, the augmentation serves 
proportionally to dimimish the period 
of continuance, 

_ The quantity of motion originating 
in the rapid jerk of the hand is the same : 
the varied phenomena result therefore 
from the varied forms through which, 
or in which, the quantity of motion is 
transferred. Hence the same motion 
produces different phenomena, as it is 
transferred to different forms ; and hence 
the various phenomena of nature result- 
ing from the common cause of matter 
in motion, transferring that motion to 
other matter. 

But the hand that jerks the top does 
not create the motion ; nor does the Will 
which determined the motion of the 
hand create the motion. The Will, in 
truth, applied itself chiefly to the oppo- 
site extremity of the body; it caused 
that extremity to act on the earth, 
which is always in motion, and to 
transfer a part of that mundane motion 
to the opposite side of the body’s centre 
of motion,—which transfer enabled the 
hand to give the jerk, and which jerk it 
communicated hy the artifice of the 
string to the axle of the top. 

The motion of the top is, therefore, a 
portion of the motion of the earth trans- 
ferred and modified. Every animal, in 
truth, is a lever, whose fulcrum is his 
centre of motion or of centripetation ; and 
every motion is produced by the re-ace 
tion of the opposite extremity of the 
lever on the ground or earth. The 
motion of the animal is not created, but 
imparted by the earth to the near 
extremity, and transferred to the oppo- 
site extremity by the re-action of his 
lever. He is said to be in health 
when this connexion of the two ends 
of the animal-lever is perfect: when 
imperfect, he becomes weak, fecble, and 
what is called discased ; and, when the 
connexion is destroyed, he is dead. 

The Will merely connects the two 
ends of the lever, or determines the 
passage of the motion, through the 
nerves and muscles, from the earth ; and 
does not create or originate the motion. 

It seems plain that no motion is or 
can be created, or is necessary to he 
created, for any animal purpose ; but it 
is rendered certain, that all animal 
motion is transferred from the earth to 
animals by the fact that, in a race, a 
horse will not go so far in the same 
time, when he follows the carth, or goes 
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from west to east, as when he meets it, 
and goes from east to west; and so a 
man will be longer in walking from 
the stern to the head of a ship, sailing 
before the wind, than in walking from 
head to stern. 

In a wheel-carriage, drawn by horses, 
the motion is transferred by the will of 
the animal, serving as a fulcrum, from 
the earth by the horse’s feet, to the 
supcrior muscles,to which the harness 
has been attached. From these muscles 
the motion passes to the harness, and 
along the harness to the carriage. It is 
a case of impulse, or of borrowed or 
transferred motion, in which the moving 
cause goes before the dragged patient. 

‘The primary force or motion is again 
dissipated to the earih by the pressure 
or friction of the waggon-wheels. ‘This 
pressure or friction equalizes the im- 
pulse at the moment the waggon ceases 
to move; but, while in motion, it is less 
than the impulse. The motion drawn 
from the earth by,the re-action of the 
horse’s feet is obviously returned to it 
again by the wheels, and this act of 
returning motion is called friction. 

The phenomena which take place at 
the point of contact of the earth and 
wheels merits special consideration. 
The collision of the wheels, or concen- 
tration of motion, at the axle and earth, 
gencrates HEAT, often very intense; 
hence it would appear that heat is 
concentrated motion, under some pecu- 
liar modifications. Indeed, is not all 
heat a modification of motion? Have 
we any heat which has not been origi- 
nated by, or which may not be traced 
to, known motions, or to the palpable 
transfer of motion from body to body? 

very transfer, in generating friction, 

generates heat; and evidently in some 
bodies more than in others? Is there 
not an inaptness in some bodies to re- 
ceive or transfer motion? Whatis the 
office of air, or the effect in air, in the 
process? Does not this varying inapt- 
ness vary the power and the phenomena 
of generated heat? 

Motion, in fact, not only produces all 
phenomena by transfer, but the mode 
of transter, owing partly to the internal 
construction of bodies, and partly to the 
mechanism employed by art or nature, 
seems to be the proximate cause of the 
varied degrees and species of ple- 
homena, 

The novel doctrine, that all motion 
is transferred and transferrable, leads 
ws therefore toexamine the laws of transs 









fer; and this examination must lead to 
new and original views of nature and 
nature’s laws, 
ComMOoN Sense, 
—=h 


To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine, 
SIR, 


gem nte some of your philoso. 
phical readers will have the good 
ness to give us the rationale of the {ol 
lowing fact, which I have had from u. 
questionable authority, and which can 
be well attested. In the month of 
February, twenty grains of heated cats, 
and twenty grains seemingly well. 
ripened and well-saved oats oflast yeas 
produce, upon the same field, were sown 
in the hot-house at H—y Létlge, a 
northern seat of the Marquis of H—y, 
The heated seeds all vegetated, and 
shewed a fine blade, but only seven of 
the sound corn shewed any fructifying 
sign. Is it not possible that this occur- 
rence may lead to some practical appli- 
cation? Our most scientific farmers and 
gardeners acknowledge they cannot ac- 
count for it. Natural philosophy, aided 
by chemical principles, may, perhaps, 
discover the latent cause, and direct it 


to some useful end. AGENORIA. 
— 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 


WAS lately doomed to spend an 

evening alone in a small inn, and 
by accident met with an odd volume of 
a magazine, for the year 1756: I amused 
myself with making the following ¢x- 
tracts, thinking they might be accept 
able to some of your readers, Letany 
oue read the Annals of the Old Bailey 
now, and, compariug them with those 
of the above period, endeavour {0 
ascertain the cause of the disparity, 
both of the number of convictions and 
the enormity of the ofleuces. ; 

Jan. 20, 1756.—Yesterday the sessions 
ended at the Old Bailey, when the three 
following prisoners received sentence ol 
death, viz.—Andrew Brinkworth, for for 
gery; Alexander Thompson, for not sur- 
rendering himself, he being duly declared 
a bankrupt; and John Boswell, a thief- 
taker, for robbing Frederic Lenard, neat 
Devonshire-square. ‘Twenty-eight to 
transported, two to be whipped, and three 
branded. 

March 27.—Tbursday night, in conse 
quence of an information sent to John 
Fielding and Sanders Welch, esq's- 4 
notorious sharpers were taken from 
EO table, in the Assembly in the Hay- 


cd jn rich 
k s hem dressed in Fe 
miarket, most of t clothes 
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clothes and sv them was—a fiddler, for- 


rds, hired from Monmouth- 
= yoo 9 dressed in rich silver 
on qa broken publican, in brown and 
re ’ a sausage merchant, in cut velvet ; 
a journeyman founder, in blue and silver; 
aud several others in black. ‘They were all 
re-examined before the magistrates, and, 
for want of sureties, — to prison, 
; ing to the statute. 
— 13.—Last Thursday, John Sim- 
monds, alias Spanish Jack, was executed 
at Maidstone, for stealing a silver tankard 
from the Prince of Orange’s Head at 
Rochester. As he was an old offender, 
and knew, and had had dealings with, the 
thieftakers, as well those in Newgate as 
some at present at liberty, he was parti- 
cularly asked, at the place of execution, 
concerning them ; when he declared, that, 
at the instigation of M*Daniel and others, 
he did, in September 1751, entice William 
Holmes, John Newton, and Francis 
Mandeville, to commit a robbery in 
Whitechapel; who, in a few days after- 
wards, were apprehended by the gang of 
thiet-takers, and were all three capitally 
convicted the ensuing sessions, in October, 
and afterwards executed at Tyburn, and 
he admitted in evidence: and, though 
they had 420]. reward, he only received 
101.,—M‘Daniel cheating him of the rest 
of his share. 

May 6.—Last Saturday evening, Ste- 
phen M‘Daniel, John Berry, two of the 
thief-takers, and Mary Jones, an accom- 
plice with them, were put to the bar at 
the Old Bailey, and arraigned on two 
indictments, found by the Grand Jury at 
Hicks’s Hall, on Thursday last; one for 
the wilful murder of Joshua Kiddon, 
whom they wrongfully prosecuted for a 
pretended robbery on the highway, com- 
mitted by him in the parish of ‘Tottenham, 
ou the said Mary Jones ; and the other for 
conspiring the death of the said Joshua 
Kiddon, Also, at the same time, John 
Berry and Mary Jones were arraigned on 
a third indictment, found by the Grand 
Jury of London the day before, charging 
them with wilfal and corrupt perjury on 
the trial of the said Kiddon at the Old 
Bailey. To all which indictments they 
pleaded not guilty, and their trials were 
put off to next sessions.—At this session 
4X received sentence of death, two to be 
transported fourteen years, twerty-one for 
seven years, and one branded: 

June &.—On Saturday, at the Old 
Bailey, the thief-takers, M‘Daniel, Berry, 
os —_ Jones, were tried for the mur- 
red: Joshua Kiddon, a porter, whom 
Me unjustly accused of robbing the said 

‘ary Jones near Edmonton, and caused 
aa . be tried, convicted, and executed, 
wl aed 1754, for the sake of the re- 

: M apprehending him, Thcy were 
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found guilty ; but, a point of law arising, 
sentence was respited for the opinion of 
the judges. ‘Their trial lasted about 
twelve hours.—At this session, seventeen 
received sentence of transportation for 
seven years, one to be branded,’ and one 
to be whipped. 


=f 
To the Editur of the Monthly Magazine 
SIR, : 
HE documents here submitted to 
ihe observation of the reader, being 
some of the most curious and antient 
relics preserved in the Welsh language, 
I beg permission to insert the original 
triads with the translation, as I consider 
them of such importance, as to claim 
that public notice which is afforded by 
the extensive circulation of the Monthly 
Magazine.* 

These triads comprehend the general 
principles of laws for the government of 
society in its first advance towards civi- 
lization, similar, in several points, to 
what is represented as existing among 
the Tartars and other nomadic tribes: 
for it will be seen, that they bear inter- 
nal evidence of being adapted to a state 
of more carly character than has existed 
within the scope of our historical pe- 
riods ; and, therefore, we may presume 
to refer them to the era to which they 
are attributed, in the title they bear—of 
Dyvnwal Moelmud, But it would be a 
difficult matter to determine, with any 
precision, the epoch when this venerable 
lawgiver flourished. Our antiquaries 
have generally agreed in fixing it as 
having been about three centuries be- 
fore the Christian era. ‘The Welsh 
laws, digested by Hywel the Good, in the 
ninth century, often refer to the antient 
code of Dyvnwal. Several of the his- 
torical triads also record the name of 
Dyvnwal, as a legislator who first gave 
order to the social institutes of the 
Cymry ; but, as those triads are void of 
dates, they only help us with inferences 
towards ascertaining historical periods, 
by the succession of names recorded as 
the progenitors of Beli the Great; and 
this Beli being the father of Caswadion, 
to whom, as primary e!der, the supreme 
commaifd of all the British tribes consti- 
tutionally devolved, for opposing the in- 
vasion of Cesar, we there arrive at a 
known period, from which we may dare 


* These triads are extracted from the 
Archaiology of Wales, vol. iii, p. 285, 
wherein they precede the institutes of 
Dyvnwal Moelmud, comprised in 248 
triads, rte : ii 
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take a retrospective glance into the 
region of mist beyond the verge of 
history. 

In the English version, I have ad- 
hered as closely as possible to the phra- 
seology of the original triads, and have 
even preserved some ambiguities, with- 
out, I hope, creating any; and, by so 
doing, the reader is left to his own dis- 
cretion towards obtaining the true 
meaning. 

In conclusion, it may be necessary to 
mention a difliculty there was of fixing 
upon a term to express the signification 
oi Clud, which is the title of these triads; 
but, at length, the word Mote was 
adopted, as nearest to the purpose. 
The import of Clud is, what is brought, 
conveyed, or moved to a mass, heap, or 
aggregate; and, I presume, that the 
abstract meaning of Mote, an assembly, 
is a bringing or moving to an aggregate ; 
a meaning which it bears in several 
languages, and, therefore, is to be iden- 
tified with the Latin word Motus. At 
all events, it is necessary to bear in mind 


that it requires such a sense as used in 
ghis article. 


iedinnatetien cnet mmm tal SS 


Triodd DyvnwalMoel- The Triads of Dyvn- 
mud,delwirTriodd wal-Moclmud, which 

y Cludau, a Thrg- are called the Triads 
odd y Cargludau, of Motes, and the 
Triads of Car- Motes. 

1. Taircludcyvar- 1. There are three 
wedd y sydd: bardd- social motes: of bard- 


oniaeth, govaniaeth, 
athelynoriaeth. Neu 
val hyn, Tair clud 
gyvanuedd y sydd 

yo mraint devodau 
cenedl y Cymry : 

bardd, fery lit, athel- 
ynior, 


©. Tri pheth a 
wnant gludgartrev : 
cenedl, braint, a 
rhyvel. 

3. Tri cartrevol- 
deb y sydd : cyviaith, 
cyvar, a cyvarv, 


4. Tair clad arvoll 
y sydd: cynghaws, 


ism,*metallurgy, and 
harp professorship. 
Or thus, There are 
three domestic 
motes, under the 
privilege of the cus- 
toms of the nation 
of the Cymry:a bard, 
a metalist,t and a 
harpist. 

2. Three things 
constitute a mote 
domicil: a nation, 
privilege, and war. 

3. There are three 
domiciliations : com- 
mon language, com- 
mon tillage, and com- 
mon weapon. 

4. Thereare three 
motes of restraint; 
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sev nawdd a ecvyyv- 
nawdd. af 


5. Tair clud gyy- 
nawdd y sydd: di- 
nauclud, mesori, a 
cyvar ; sev yw dyled 
i bawb ei law yn a 
vetro, 


6. Tair clnd ut- 
gorn ysydd: dygyn- 
null gwiad gan riaint 

a phencenedlodd, 
corn cynhauav, a 
corn cad a rhyvel 
rhag gormes gor- 
wlad ac estrawn. 


7. Tair clud gyv- 
arv y sydd: rhag 
estrawn a gormes 
gorwlad, rhag a dor- 
ont vraint a ¢yv- 
raith, a rhag gwylit- 
vilod rheipus. 


8. Tair clud gym- 
horth ysydd: beirdd 
yn eu cyle clera, 
dymcwel o ryvel, ac 

eillion yn nawdd 
cenedl y Cymry. 


9, Tair clud ddy- 
cwel y sydd: iaith, 
braint, a eenedl. 
Neu, o vodd arall, 
ceraint, cyvar, a 
eyviaith : sev, nis 
gellir carddycwel yn 
ddiormes, oni bydd 
un odd y tri tros 
hyny. 


10. Tair elnd ormes 


[Nor, 1, 


SUces ANd defence. 
hat is, protect 


5» Thereare three 
motes of mutual pr, 
tection : an over. 
spreading mote, , 
mast-gathering, anj 
it is the duty of 
every one to har 
his hand in wig 
he may be able to 
effect. 

6. There are three 
trumpet motes: the 
convention of a coup 
try by elders aud 
heads of tribes, the 
horn of judicature, 
and the horn of bat- 
tle and war against 
the trespass of a 
border-country and 
stranger, 

7. There are three 
motes of general ar- 
mament: against a 
stranger and the 
trespass of a border. 

country, against 
those who violate 
privilege and lav, 
and against voraci- 
ous wild animals, 

8. There are three 
motes of aid: to 
bards in their circuit 
of instruction, in a 
retreat from war,and 
to aliens under the 
protection of the 
nation of the Cymry. 

9, There are three 
advenient motes: 
language, privilege, 
and nation. , in 
another form, rele 
tives,commontillage, 
and common lan- 
guage; that 1s, the 
return of a car Cal- 
not be effected with- 
out trespass, but un- 
der the sanction of 
one of these three. 

10. There are three 


cyvathrag, a difyn ; jurisprudence, alli. 





* Though the corresponding word bar- 
dism be here retained, yet the strict im- 
port of the original is ethics. 

t The vulgar meaning of the original is 
smith-craft; but, antiently, the smith raised 
the ore, and converted it into metal, 


y sydd: symud car trespass motes: the 
heb vrainit heb gen- removal of a Caf 
ad, cyre gosgordd without privilege 
estrawn heb rybudd and licence, the ap- 
heb ammod, a barn proach of a —, 
heb wlad heb ynad, band of men =o" 
neu heb wlad ac notice and W 


arglwyddi rhiaint, _ stipulation, and * 
. verdict without Jey 


and 
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and judge, or with- 
out country and pa- 
trician lords. 

11, Tair clad var- 11, Thereare three 
in y sydd: cened! motes of supreme 
ya yo yn ngorsedd origin: a primitive 
f rad arhiaint, ynad nation in its —— 
az ei bleidorion yn tion of _res/ al “ 

med gan vam @ elders, a judge wit 
pose A a thywys- hispleaders proceed- 
Ae ag ei osgordd ing with judgment 
yo myned yn rhyvel and law, and a ge- 
gorwiad, Sev yw neral with his army 
harlin, rhiaint a engaged in border- 
phencenedlodd, neu country warfare, 
beneiviaid cenedl a Bs, yg PR apne 
synghawe heads of tribes, or 
chiefs of a nation 
and its judicature. 

19, Tair clud_y 12,Therearethree 
cydd,ac ary lle del- motes. which claim 
ont eu cynual ac eu support and main- 
porthi: 4 vyddont tenance from what- 
vn mraint barlin, a ever place they come 
vyddont yn mraint into: those who have 
heirdd, ac Avyddont the privilege of su- 
yu mraint amddivad, preme origin, those 

who are in the pri- 

vilege of bards, and 

those who are in the 

privilege of destitu- 
| tion. 

13. Taircludadd- 13. Therearethree 
wyn y sydd: beirdd civil motes: bards in 
yu darogan heddwe, proclaiming peace, 
cyre 1. emaat a resort to judicature, 
hriodas. and a marriage. 

; i4, Tair clud 14.'Thereare three 
eymmrawd y sydd: motes of fraternal 
dygynnoll gwlad a union: a convention 
thiamt yn dosbarth of country and el- 
—s ao - ig) for —ae 
cywiad, Deir n the laws and juris- 
athrawon it prudence of a com- 
lle cyrgont yn ngor- mon country, bards 
capa sa ‘deine dia a 
- 5 

colygwyd ary prive assemble in session, 
wyliau arbenigion, and -o pr gees 

vocation of a nation 

in the resort of wor- 

ship on the solemn 

eae high festivals. 

15. Tairclud var- 15. Thereare three 
sad y sydd: cyrg motes of precipi- 
i sorwlad, llév tancy : the approach 

sora murn a of a border-count 
‘Yallwyn, a thrév ar enemy, the cry o 

wet to dylid —_ of a 

Se 
there ought to be 
assistance given by 
every one. 

16.Thereare three 
dd: com horns of general 
lav,corudadl. motes; the horn of 


16. Tri eo " 
chlad y syds con 
cyubauav, 
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an, a corn golyc- 
wyd. 


17. Tair clud 
gynhwry y sydd: 
corn gwiad, llongau 
o wiad estrawn yn 
medru tir, ac anny- 
cwel cénad gwiad a 
rhiaint o wiad es- 
trawn. 


18. Tair clud gyv- 
arc y sydd: aredig, 
gwylgampau, a go- 
ddeithiaw coedydd ; 
sev, © gyvar¢ nis 
dylid eu hattal. 


19, Tri ¢cyvar¢ 
gwiad: corn cy¢- 
wyn, gwaedd ynllys, 
a gosteg golycwyd. 


20. Tair clud ang- 
hyvarc¢ y sydd: hel- 
wriaeth, ydgyr¢, a 
clawdd haiarn ; sev, 
nid rhaid cyvar¢ o 
ag eu cyrcont. Neu, 
o vodd arall, nid 

rhaid cyvarg eu 


cyr¢cu,. 


91, Tair clud ym- 
lid y sydd: blaidd, 
gwilliaid, a ci cyn- 
deiriawg ; a phawb a 
glywont y gwaedd 4 
ddylent ymgydgyrg. 


22. Tair dinauclad 
y sydd: cyrg estrawn 
yn anghyvarc, an- 
rhaith gorwlad, a 
cnud bleiddiau. 


93. Tair clud 
vreiniawl y sydd: 
cyi¢ brenmin neu 
riaint yn eu cyvoeth- 
an, cyr¢ beirdd yn 
ngorsedd gyvallwy, 
acyr¢ dwyvolion yn 
ngolycwyd. Ac yn 
rhai llyvrau val hyn; 
cyr¢ yngneidiaeth, 
cyr¢ beirdd a gle 
a cyrg golygwy 


Ss 


°o 
ww 


harvest, the horn of 
pleadings, and the 
horn of worship. 
17.There are three 
motes of commotion: 
the horn of the coun- 
try, ships from a 
strange country ma- 
king for the land, 
and the not return- 
ing of a national he« 
rald from a forcign 
country. 
18.Thereare three 
motes by notice: til- 
lage, festival games, 
and the clearing of 
woods by fire; for, 
upon notice given, 
they ought not to be 
stopped. 
19.Thereare three 
notices of a country : 
a horn of march, a 
cry in court, and a 
proclamation of 
worship. 
20.There are three 
motes without no- 
tice: hunting, corn- 
gathering, and an 
iron mine; that is 
a notice is not re-» 
quired from such as 
resort thereto ; or,in 
another way, it is 
not needful to greet 
of resorting to them. 
21.There are three 
motes of pursuit: a 
wolf, robbers, and a 
mad dog; and all 
that shall hear the 
alarm ought to as- 
semble mutually toe 
gether. 

22. There are 
three overspreading 
motes: the approach 
of a stranger without 
warning, the preda- 
tion of a_border- 
country, and a skulk 
of wolves. 

23.There are three 
privileged motes: 
the circuit of a king 
or elders in their 
territories, an assem- 
bly of bards in com- 
petent session, and 
an assembly of reli- 
gious people in wor- 
ship. And in some 
books thus: an as- 
sembly of judica- 
ture, an assembly of 
bards and pupils, 


and 
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24. Tair cludgyr¢ 
vreiniawl o addwyn- 
der gwarantedig 
cened] y Cymry y 
sydd, ac ni ddylid a 
elai yn eu herbyn: 
cyr¢ cenad gorwlad, 
cyr¢ beirdd gorwlad 
yn nygorsedd wrth 
vraint a devawd 
beirdd Ynys Pryd- 
ain, acyre eillion yn 
hédd, ac yn nawdd 
Duw ac ei dangnev. 


_ 25. Tairclud gyc- 
wyn gyfredin ysydd: 
serc, budd, a gocel 
cosb ac anmraint. 


26.'Tair clud ddeol 
y sydd : mum a 
cynilwyn, brad teyr- 
brad 
gwiad a cenedl, ac 
aurhaithledrad an- 
wyllyniawg. Sev y 

dylai bawb yn 

nghlyw y corn fordd 
y cerdder vyned yn 
nghyr¢ y deol hyny, 
bob ihyw ac oedran, 
a cynnalcyvarth gan 
gwn, yn yddelerhyd 
rhoddi ar vor, ac ydd 
elo a ddeoler dring- 
einawr odd y golwg. 


27. Tair clud gym- 
hill y sydd, a govyn 
eynghlud ar bob 
dyledawg cynnwyn- 
awl: cyr¢ yn ngor- 
seddgwiada cenedl, 
cyrg¢ rhyvel go: wlad, 
a cyr¢e carilawedr- 
awg. Sev yw Car- 
awedrawg, un a 
vyddo braint symud 
el gar neu ei vwd 
pan y myno. 
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and an assembly of 
worship. 

24.There are three 
privileged mote pro- 
gressions, under the 
warranted civil sys- 
tem of the nation of 
the Cymry,and there 
ought not to be that 
should go against 
them: the progress 
of a herald of a bor- 
der-country, the pro- 
gress of the bards of 
a border-country in 
session under the 
privilege and custom 
of the bards of the 
Isle of Prydain, and 
the progress of aliens 
in tranquillity, and 
in the protection of 
God and his peace. 

25.Thereare three 
general motes of 
egress: love, profit, 
and avoidance of 
punishment and de- 
gradation. 

26. There are three 
motes of exile : mur- 
der and waylaying, 
treason against the 
sovereign, that is, 
treason against the 
country and the na- 
tion, and barbarous 
predatory robbery. 
For every one in the 
hearing of the horn, 
in the direction of 
its progress, of what- 
ever age or condi- 
tion, ought to pro- 
ceed in the act of 
that exile, and main- 
tain a barking of 
dogs, until it shall 
be that the one to 
be exiled shall be 
driven on the sea, 
and be sixty hours 
out of sight. 

27.Therearethree 
motes of compact, 
and requiring the 
co-operating mote of 
every free native; 
a resort in session 
of the conntry and 
nation, a resort of 
border-country war- 
fare, and the resort 
of a car-conduetor, 
A car-conductor is 
one having the pri- 
vilege of removing 


28.Tri carllawedr- 
awg y sydd: ang- 
hydvrawd, ac ang- 
hyttir, ac a vyddo 
wrth vraint o ben- 
* cenedl. Sev yw 

carllawedrawg, a 


vyddo braint iddo A 


symud ei gar lle y 
myno, neu symud i 
arall o van heb golli 
braint a brodoriaeth, 
yn y lle y symutoo 
hano, tra nad elo yn 
ngwlad gelyn ac 

estrawn : sev yw 
gwiad estrawn ain- 
gen o briv genedl, a 
gorwiad amgen 0 
gyvoeth oc yr un 
briv genedl. 


29. Tair clud gyv- 
attal y sydd: pence- 
nedl, priodasawg, ac 
a vyddo wrth swydd 
gwiad a cyvoeth; a 

cargyvattal 4 eu 
gelwir, am nis gellir 
eu hebgor yn ngwiad 
a cenedl, 


30. Tair clud van- 
awg y sydd: pen- 
ccenedlag ci osgordd, 
beirdd ag eu nodd- 
edigion o awenydd- 
ion, ac ynad ag ei 
wyr llys. Sev, yn 
man y byddont y 
bydd eu braint ac 
eu trwydded. 


31. Tair clud gyv- 
ran y sydd: braint 
clud varlin, ar gy- 
sevin, a helwriaeth, 
Sev y bydd idd y 
thai hyn hawl a 
¢yvran yn y vrodor- 
iaeth wrth hyn o 
bethau pan y myner, 










[Nor, 1 ; 


his Car or hi 
his wil, 
28. There are tis 
Cat-Conductors ; 1, 
pr re in 
Sislation, the 
nected in land, eae 
under the Drivilere 
of a chief of a tribe 
Cat-condactor jy 
one having the pr. 
vilege of 1woving bi 
Car wherever he may 
think fit, or to more 
to another place 
Without losing the 
privilege of trater 
Nity, where he moves 
out of, whilst he shall 
not go into the coun. 
try of an enemy and 
Stranger: and the 
country of astranger 
is such as is not of 
the same primary 
nation, and a bor. 
der-country of ano 
ther common weal, 
and of the same pri- 
mary nation. 

29, There are three 
motes of general 
prevention ; the head 
of a tribe, a married 
map, and such a 
shall be attached to 
the office of a cou: 
try and common. 
wealth ; and they 
are called cat-im- 
peded persons, be- 
cause they cannot 
be dispensed within 
a country and nation. 

30. There are three 
exalted motes: the 
head of a tribe with 
his retinue, bards 
with their wards ot 
students, and a jus 
ticiary with his mea 
of the court. For, 
where they are, there 
shall be their privi- 
lege and freedom. 

31. There are three 
motes of participa 
tion: the privilege 
of a mote of supreme 
origin, common tl- 
lage, and hunting. 
For, to there three 
motes there shall be 
claim and participa- 
tion in the fratermty 
as to von 

required. 
when reg a, here 
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39, Tair cladang- 32. There are three 
" sydd; newya motes of necessity ; 
je ngwiad, daiardor a famine in a coun- 
try, a rupture of the 


en liveiriaint, a | 
‘eortFec estrawn. earth or floodings, 


Sev, thagddynt y and conquest by a 
jervydd braint a stranger. For, be- 
podoriaeth yn fore those the privi- 
newlad, a myned lege of society ina 
oddygenedlarencil, country is at an end, 
ac yno decreu odd y and the nation be- 
newydd yn nghym- comes dispersed, and 
mrawd y genedl. is then to begin anew 
its community as a 
nation, 
33. Taireaethglud  33.'Therearethree 
y sydd: gelyn gor- bond-motes: a van- 
vodedig, a gwillaid quished enemy, rob- 
cywlad, a ¢ygwyn bers of a common 
anghénad, sev a country, and unper- 
symudo ei gar neu mitted removal, or 
ei vwd heb vraimt such as removes his 
heb géenad. Ac y car or his tent with- 
trithywhyn oddyn- out privilege and 
im a «ddoder yn without permit. And 
ughaethglud ac yn these three sorts of 
eillion hyd yn mhen persons are placed 
y nawved ac. in bond-mote, and 
as aliens to the end 
of the ninth descent. 
St. Taircladgyn-  34.Thereare three 
niwair y sydd: ba- concurrent motes: 
geiliaid trevgordd the herdsmen of a 
yi arail eu preidd- township tending 
san, ymlid gwyllt- their flock, the pur- 
vilod rheipus gan suit of voracious wild 
gomegwiad,abeirdd animals with the 
ya darogan wrth horn of a country, 
wiad a cenedl, and bards proclaim- 
ing for the country 
and nation. 


MEIRION. 
—_— 
To the Editor of the Mouthly Magazine. 


SIR, | 
STRONOMICAL pursuits are the 
Natural bent of my mind, though 
my situation in life will not let me give 
full scope to my inclination ; but, from 


the extensive circulation of your valua-~ 


ble miscellany, I am encouraged to be- 
lieve, that some of your astronomical 
readers will be kind enough to assist 
le in my present enquiry. I have by 
me, Whiston’s Lectures ou Astronomy ; 
but, in the calculation of eclipses, I find 
the tables are not complete: there is 
no table of the sun’s horizontal parallax, 
Which prevents me from calculating 
eclipses throughout. I have had recom- 
mended tome the tables of Mr. Thomas 
Street, and the celebrated tables of Dr. 

dmuud Halley, If any of your corres- 
pondenis can inform me if there arc any 
*slrouomical tables more recent than the 
authors above mentioned, that are more 
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correct, and will facilitate the calenla- 
tion of eclipses, I shail be exceedingly 
obliged to that geutieman for his kind- 
ness, as it will contribute much te the 
pleasure of the exercises of my leisure 


hours.* A. E, 
Lincoln, 
——_ 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 


TLE many fatal accidents from the 
indiscreet use of bathing that have 
fallen under my notice, have led me to 
make the following experiments, the 
insertion of which in your Monthly 
Magazine will oblige me; my sole ia- 
tention being the benetit of my feiiow 
men; if the perusal should be the means 
of saving but one life, I shail be abun- 
dantly recompensed fur my trouble. 

I was aware that the human body was 
specifically lighter than water, and my 
business was to try whether a person, 
not being a swimmer, by preserving 
due presence of mind, might not save 
himself from drowning without moving 
hand or foot. 

In order thereto, I immerged head 
foremost to the boitum of a cold-bath, 
(the depth up to my chin;) I kept per- 
fectly still, emerged to the surface, quite 
erect, except drawing up my feet, that 
they might not touch the bottom. 

My head rose wholly above the water, 
and then I sunk a little, as much as 
covered my mouth, and again ascended : 
thus I continued approximating to au 
equilibriam. 

When the vital action in the lungs 
was exhausted, I threw my head back ; 
thereby elevating the nostrils, and in- 
haled fresh air with but little difficulty, 
I remained in this state more than a 
minute. <A person, in temperate water, 
would have more than a double ad- 
vantage: first, the cold would not so 
soon exhaust him, neither would it so 
soon produce contraction or density of 
the body, by which it is rendered more 
preponderative. 

Another piece of information I wish 
to give, which I have seen practised by 
a few swimmers beside mysclif; this is 
to lie on the back at full stretch, moving 
only the hands from the wrists, with a 


little of the lower arms, throwing the . 


head back: a person may thus ride just 
under the surface of the water, the face 





* We think it probable, that our cor- 
respondent will discover the information 
which he seeks in Mr, Squire’s Grammar 
of Astronomy, recently published.— Epir. 
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semaining above it, with ease, for a 
length of time. But I find that a person 
can lie just covered with the water with- 
out any motion at all, by throwing the 
arms beyond the head, stretched out: 
thus the arms and legs, both prepon- 
derative, will balance each other, being 
buoyed up by the trunk ; and breathing 
will be free and easy if the water is not 
disturbed. I have frequently done it 
for several minutes, but it may be con- 
tinued as long as the body retains its 
heat, and contraction by cold does not 
eommence. 

Again, if one be bereaved of the use 
ef his hands, if his fect are at liberty he 
may keep head and shoulders above 
water, by exercising them in the same 
manner as he would make short leaps 
on shore. ‘These experiments I have 
often repeated; and, were they inculcated 
on the minds of men, I have no doubt 
many valuable lives may be saved out 
of the great number who find their 
death-bed in the watery deep*. Let it 
be understood, these experiments have 
been made in fresh water; any person 
falling by accident into the briny deep 
will find more support, salt-water being 
about 34; part heavier than fresh; con- 
sequently +, part of the weight of the 
immerged part of the body in fresh, 
would, in salt water, be above the 
surface. 

Having pen in hand, it may not be 
ill-timed to contradict an assertion which 
{ lately noticed in a little publication, 
entitled, “The Art of Swimming made 
Easy.” The author asserts, that, if you 





* The number of persons drowned, 
according to the lists of the parish clerks 
of London, is, for the year 1814, one hun- 
dred and eleven ;—for the year 1815, one 
hundred and thirty-two;—for 1816, one 
hundred and five;—and for the last year, 
ove hundred and nineteen. But, do they 
give us more than half the number of 
these unfortunate persons? Are not half 
of those who die in London buried in 
grounds not belonging to the establish- 
ment, of which they do not take cogni- 
zance? If then this is the case, we may 
reasonably suppose that the number of 
persons drowned in London exceeds 200 
annually; then, if we allow the metropolis 
to comprise one-seventh of the nation, 
perhaps we shall not exaggerate in sup- 
posing that 14 or 1500 of our fellow- 
creatures are drowned in England every 
year; and perhaps most of them becanse 
they couldnotswim, But, ifit be allowed 
that one-third of these are suicides, even 


then, who can look at the sum without 
being shocked ? 






[Nor. 1, 
go into the water with your eyes 
you cannot open them while Under 
water; and, if you go in with them 
you cannot close them; assigning, as he 

q > = ’ 
supposes, a philosophical reason, yiz 
—the pressure of the water, Surely this 
must have been a mere conjecture oj 
this gentleman’s, which he asserted a; 
a fact. 

Now, I generally go into the water 
every day in summer, and, in winter 
about three or four times a week; and, 
having experienced what the pressure 
of the water is in this respect, perhaps 
fifteen hundred times, I can assure the 
author of this little instructive book, 
that I find no more difficulty in opening 
aud shutting my eyes, when lying at 
or diving along the bottom of a bath, 
four feet and a-half deep, than I do in 
the open air. This author must have 
supposed also, that the eyelids opened 
and shut like a door, or the lid of a 
chest! The fact is, the eyelids glide 
over the eyes; therefore, there is only 
the edge of the eyelid to contend with 
the pressure of the water, except alittle 
addition for the eyelids being pressed a 
little harder on the eye. I consider the 
length of the eyelid to be about an inch, 
and the thickness = of an inch. This 
dimension would sustain a_ pressure 
of 3 ounces 72; of an ounce, at the depth 
of six feet, according to my calculation 
respecting the sunken bottle in your 
Number for April 1817, .and at four 
times that depth 144, ounces; but a 
little may, no doubt, be added to this 
for the pressure on the whole surface 
of the eye, as above mentioned,—perhaps 
2; or #5 part more will be fully 
sufficient. 

Since I have written the above, al- 
other book, of the kind just mentioned, 
has fallen into my hand. I have not 
had an opportunity of examining It so 
as to enable me to make any remarks 
as to its merits or demerits, at present; 
except an addition to the work, said 
to be the advice of Dr. Franklin to 
bathers. 

In this advice it is asserted, that, 
if you go under water with your ¢y¢s 
shut, you cannot open them while 
under; assigning the same reason as the 
connoisseur before mentioned does. * 
am very sorry to see such an assertion; 
the very high respect I have for we 
memory of that great and excelen. 
man, that zealous and able friend 0 
mankind, Dr. Franklin, induces me t0 
hope that he never made such an 4 
sertion, but that it is a mistake. 

I have 
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| have even tried the difference in the 
number of vibrations of the eye-lids, in 
the water and out: while diving along 
the bottom of the hath* from one end 
to the other, and back again, a distance 
of fifty-two feet, which occupied sixteen 
seconds of time, I found the number to 
be 100; and, after I came out, found that 
1 could close and open the eye-lids in 
the same time 104times. I have also 
tried the strength of the muscles of the 
eve-lids when diving on the bed of the 
river Lee, where it was nine feet and 
a-half deep; and found not the least 
dificulty in both opening and shutting 
my eyes. Lea 

1 could not ascertain with precision 
at this depth, as a by-stander could 
not know when I was at the bottom; 
therefore, to reckon for myself was the 
best I could do; and I think, while 
under that pressure of water, the dif- 
ference was as about 20 to 24 in the 
open air. 

Sir, I think what has been ascertained 
as to the immense number that are 
drowned, renders it unnecessary for me 
to use any argument to shew the pro- 
pricty of every person learning to swim : 
when I say every person, I mean 
females as well as males; for, why 
should not they learn to protect them- 
selves from the attacks of a watery 
grave as well as we? Their lives are 
dearer to us than our own! They have 
hands and feet, and the same capacity ; 
and no doubt are as capable of learning 
as we are: and, with all due regard to 
their delicacy, I should be proud, very 
proud, to have the honor of being their 
uistructor, and could, Lam persuaded, 
adopt a plan by which it may be aceom- 
plished without the least violence to 
their modesty ; but, should they object 
to the instruction by a man generally, 
the necessary art might be communi- 
cated to a few females, if there-are not 
such already taught, and it may thus 
be made general. 

Besides the utility of learning to 
swim, what a delightful amusement is 
bathing in fine clear water, and how 
oe to health! it is a blessing be- 

y our great Creator, which the 

tter and more lovely part of our race, 
or a very small part thereof, do not 
enjoy. This, however, is the case in 
: ‘s country. I intend, as soon as con- 
cnient, to give some outlines of a plan 
public bathing, for the accommoda- 


——— 





> In Tabernacle. 
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tion of those who cannot afford to pay 
a shilling for a single dip, or twenty-tive 
shillings and upwards for a year; and 
are under the necessity of going to the 
New River to bathe, generally, and 
thereby render that valuable stream of 
water filthy and unfit for use. 

Mean time, if any other of your cor- 
respondents are disposed to suggest any 
plan like what I have now hinted at, £ 
shall be gratified to see it introduced im 
your Monthly Magazine. 

86, Paul-street, © Westey Boor, 
Finsbury-square; Aug. 1. 

P.S. 1 cannot fold up my paper without 
offering an assistant to those who would 
learn to swim; and that assistant is, a 
large gut from the bullock, called by 
butchers the wizen, or perhaps whizen ; 
this gut is about two inches diameter, and 
perhaps from fourteen to twenty-two 
inches long. I have found three of them, 
altogether amounting to about four feet 
long, tied round a boy of nine years old, 
quite sufficient to support him on the 
water. From this, I suppose, as much as 
measures ten feet, or twelve feet, will be 
sufficient for an adult. ‘They are to be 
tied round the body, beginning close under 
the arms, with the first and the next close 
to it, and so on with the rest, having one 
round the neck. If they are long enough 
to go quite round the body, all tie better; 
in which case a person may tie them im 
front, and can do it himself; and, it may 
not be amiss to prevent them slipping 
downwards by fastening a string to each 
from that on the neck, or by patting it 
over the shoulders, or the like. But I 
think, the best way to fill them will be, 
when they are just taken out of the beast 
and cleaned, to tie them round any thing 
of the shape of a man’s body, and blow 
them not very tight, as they will be the 
stronger; and, should not a right cnive be 
obtained, they will be more pliable by 
being slackly filled. The use of these 
will be found far preferable to corks or 
bladders, for they are an hindrance to 


~ the spreading of the arms; but uot so 


these. 

I have now to add a little by way of 
caution, and 1 have done; and first, I 
advise those who bathe in strange waters, 
and have not the meaus of examining their 
bottom, not to plunge in violently, for tear 
of stakes or broken glass, or stones and the 
like: such things are not uncommon, [ 
am informed that a young man, only a few 
days ago, fell ona stake in the New River, 
and his life is despaired of. 

A few years ago, I myself was swimming 
in the Thames on my back, and very nar- 
rowly escaped running my head against a 
buoy ; therefore, it is safer for those who 
swim here to be a little nearer the middle, 
aud look for some time before they turn 
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on the back, that no buoy has just plunged 
under water and is waiting to eflect their 
destruction ; and also to watch if any boat 
is approaching, with which they may come 
in covtact. 

It is also necessary to caution all per- 
sons against dropping in head foremost, 
and that vertically, near the edge of any 
water whose banks are of a soft muddy 
kind, It lately happened that a son of 
mine immersed in this kind of way into 
the New River; his head stuck in the mud, 
and it appeared to him about a minute 
before he could extricate himself. 

About the same time, another of my 
sons was swimming in the Thames under 
one of the bridges, when a dog, with some- 
thing tied to it to sink it, was thrown in 
to be drowned. ‘The poor animal fell 
very near him; had it fallen on him, there 
is no doubt it would have occasioned his 
death, Any person being under the neces- 
sity of putting an animal to death this 
way, would act more wisely to look well 
before it is let fall. 

A melancholy affair happened many 
years ago, which was witnessed by an 
acquaintance of mine now living. A man 
undertook to swim across a lake in the 
south part of Staffordshire, near Eccles- 
hall. He leaped in feet foremost, which 
stuck fast in the clay, and he was 
drowned, I therefore consider it best to go 
into the water obliquely, moving forward ; 
but by all means with the head foremost 
if it is cold water: if temperate, it may 
bot be injurious: but very cold water 
must drive the blood towards the head if 
the feet first come in coutact with it. 
The contrary is the result of the head 
being first immersed. 

—_—__ 

To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 

STR, 

HE subject to which Scholasticus 

calls the attention of your nu- 
merous and every way respectable cor- 
respondents, must have been supposed 
intuitively certain by the ancient gram- 
wmarians, &e. as it docs not appear to 
have received from any of them that 
accurate and full consideration which 
Scholasticus regards it as meriting, and 
to which itis certainly entitled. 

Priscian (fol. vii.) considers the ti:ne, 
(which I suppose he employs for dura- 
tion or quantity, ) as one and two; for 
short and Jong. Sosipater Charisius 
says “ Syllabe aut breves sunt, aut longa. 
Breves correpta vocalis efficit, aut cum 
antecedente cousonante vocalis in fine 
syllabe corripitur: longas producta 
vocalis facit. In brevi syllaba tempus 
unum est, in longa duo. Syllabe aut 
natura longe sunt, aut positione fiunt,” 
Sanctius, in his grammar, says, (p. 2.) 


Mr. Shaw on the Quantity of Syllables. 






(Nor. 1, 
“ Syllaba est interri soni _ 
ut, Dos, Flos; Hac autem est brevis 
qua unum tempus consumit ; aut longa, 
que duo ; aut anceps, ut mor dicetur” 
I have not been able to find any direct 
refercuce to this subject in his Minere, 

Modern grammarians (following such 
authorities, or else contenting them. 
selves with the supposition that their 
assertions were accurate, thereby super- 
seding the trouble of examination, and 
consequent explicit development of 
the true principles,) have merely noticed 
the quantity of vowels in their employ- 
ment for poetic compositions, 

Now, though I prefer instruction to 
correction, (as Mr. Horne Tooke says} 
aud had rather have been informed with. 
out the hazard of exposing myself; still, 
as I am not aware that all needful tobe 
said on this subject is already before the 
public, L have presumed on your cus- 
tomary liberality for shewing my opinion 
in the pages of your valuable publi- 
cation. 

Every syllable requires a_ certain 
rclative portion of vocal emission, or 
quantity of sound; but the purpose of 
the speaker, and his habits of enuneia- 
tion, considerably aflect the proportions: 
hence the difference of polished and 
plebcian dialects. ‘The public ear, how- 
ever, whether cultivated or vitiated, 
will only permit the established propor- 
tions of duration in the syllables of 
words to be altered, when the whole 
sentence has similar and correspondent 
alteration. The customary velocity ot 
speech will preserve the characteristic 
proportions of each syllable and. word ; 
and neither colloquial conversation not 
passionate precipitation arc permitted 
to control them. 

The ability to assign each syllable its 
proper duration of utterance must be 
admitted as very advantageous, by pre- 
venting the speaker’s words from being 
misunderstood, and by superseding ve 
portunity for quibbling merely abou 
words. But it is not this ability whieh 
is here to be considered, it is the foul 
dation of that ability, the principles 
on which quantity is assigned to sy 
lables. 

1 have occasionally employ ed all ~ J 
ability (if I possess any,) to —, 
consider the nature of different instan 


of pubhe oratory my situation has a 
me to witness; and I certainly _ 
that any person may observe three P 

portions of duration or quant 
six of the vowels, in the scheme 
a late Number of your Magazine. 12m 
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I am muel inclined to consider the 
consonants as occasioning a variable 
nantity of the vowels; and [ submit to 
sour intelligent readers a critcrion for 
examining my reasons for such opinion. 
If vou consider attentively the propor- 
tio of vocality needed in articulating 
each consonant alone, and then ex- 
amine the enunciation of each consonaut 
with any of the six vowels prefixed, I 
ani of opinion, that you will prove that 
some consonants have considerable 
effect in lengthening the enunciation of 
the vowel; and that others merely par- 
take the vocality, or else abridge it. 
Henee, on sounding the words sub- 
ined, I trust the remark will be ob- 
vious to every person :— 
Consonants shortening the Vowel— 
¢,k, g,x,—rock, box, hack, lax, neck, 
excel, rick, fix, luck, luxury. 
f,—oft, raff, left, gift, croft, huff. 
p—top, rap, nep, rip, rope, sup. 
ss,—-loss, ass, Guess, hiss, ross, huss. 
t.—sot, cat, met, sit, not, put. 
d,—hod, bad, red, fid, nod, mud. 
Consonants merely partaking the Vocality. 
b,—sob, blab, neb, rib, probe, snub. 
g,—log, drag, peg, brig, hog, snug. 
st,—lost, past, nest, rist, most, rust. 
t,—of, have, crave, give, rove, love. 
z,—was, as, maze, his, hose, buzz. 
’,—for, sear, fir, mir, wore, bur. 
Consonants which lengthen the Vowel, 
1,—sol, sal, smell, skill, coll, stool, 
my--tom, ram, hem, whim, come, whom. 
#,—On, Can, pen, sin, ton, soon 
h,—is a guttaral only when preceding 
a vowel; consequently, cannot have the 


same effect on vowels as the other con- 
sonants have, , 


_ These divisions may be termed short, 
intermediate, and long. The interme- 
diate may be regarded as the standard 
to Which the other classes may be 
relerred; and, by which, all poetical 
frantity may be strictly examined. 
Not that I mean to assert that all 
similar combinations will have the same 
duration ; for, it is undeniable, that pro- 
Vincial dialects often affect, partially, 
the enunciation of syllables and words, 
he organic formation of the con- 
‘ohants will exhibit the probable cause 
ithe above-mentioned eiiect ; and serve 
either to establish the opinion here 
elven, or assist in confuting it. If I 
thought any thing new might be said on 
is latter subject, I would transmit it. 
H SIMEON SHAW, 
anley Grammar School, 
and Academy of Sciences, 


Montuzy Mag, No. 318, 


Lo the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 

O'THING can be more idle than 

to talk of employing climbing boys 

out of necessity, on account of the nar- 
rowness of some chimneys; surely the 
pitiable sufferers have disgraced our 
streets long enough, and it is high time 
their sufferings have an end ;—amongst 
which, the following, perhaps, are not 
gencrally known:—to be literally fa- 
mished, to prevent their growth—to be 
bandied about the country half naked 
aud bare-foot, in the coldest seasons— 
at night to lie on a dung-hill with the 
asses that carry the soot—to hear no- 
thing but oaths—to see nothing but 
ferocity—never to hear the voice of 
friend or kinsman, and to finish this 
horrid life by suffocation in a flue. But 
my purpose is not so much to describe 
their sufferings as to point ont a sub- 
stitute to supersede the use of them ; and, 
should any of the ingenivus correspon- 
dents of the Monthly Magazine propose 
a better, I shall be much better satisfied. 
When the flue is very crooked and 
narrow, but does not run high, an in- 
strument may be formed of strong wire, 
by wrapping it round a roller, in the 
manner of a bell-spring, large enough to 
prevent its doubling in the flue: to the 
end, a cobweb-brush may be fixed, with 
a chain to run down the tube of the 
wire; this chain is to draw the brush 
back, or the wire might catch and be 
pulled open. This might be applicable 
to short flues from coppers, ovens, &c, 
or where they run into another chimney, 
as is frequently the case in the country. 
Every other kind of chimney may be 
cleaned in the following simple man- 
ner :—Place a common iron door in the 
chimney in theattic, or perhaps (in some 
cases) in the roof would be preferable, 
which night be concealed in the man- 
ner of a cupboard, or a paper door, like 
that of the room When the chimney 
is fonl, open the door, and put a line or 
chain, twice the length of the chimney, 
down, by means of a round weight tied 
to the end; in the middle of the line 
fasten a new birch beesom, made with 
a picce of wood in the centre to spring 
it out; the stumpy end is to be put in 
and drawn through; then turn it and 
draw it back again: in a few minutes 
any chimney might be cleaned in this 
simple way. When the chimney is large, 
a thorn-faggot might be made to fill it 
out. Ifa flue was on fire, large quan- 
tities of water might be poured down by 
Tt @ spout 
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aspout at the door. ‘The small quantity 
of soot in the top of the. chimney may 
be swept down first by a long brush, &e. 

I cannot conclude without observing, 
that great patriot, the honorable Mr. 
Bennett, deserves the thanks of the 
country for so often and so ably ad- 
vocating the cause of suffering humanity, 


Daventry. J. 
—< 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 


HE legislature of our country have 

thought proper, in their wisdom, 
to ordain in what degree of relational 
consanguinity matrimony shall not be 
legal: the table containing these affi- 
nities is frequently appended to the 
common Bibles, and entitled, “‘ A Table 
of Kindred and Affinity, wherein who- 
soever are related are forbidden in 
Scripture, and our laws, to marry to- 
gether.” According to these tables, a 
man marrying Ais wife’s sister offends 
against the laws of the land, and induc- 
tively against the law of Scripture ; and 
must stand accused, I presume, in the 
eye of the law, of the heart-sickening 
crime of incest, as much as if he had 
committed the sin of Gdipus, and mar- 
ried his mother! 

I do not presume to say, but that 
all these interdictions are highly proper 
and expedient ; but where, or whether, a 
man marrying his wife’s sister,-after the 
decease of her sister, is interdicted in 
Scripture, Ido noi know. In the 18th 
chapter of Leviticus there is a table of 
Kindred and affinity which are forbidden 
to marry ; and the 18th verse runs thus, 
“ Neither shalt thou take a wife to her 
sister, to vex her, touncover her naked- 
ness, beside the other, in her life time.” 
Dr. Adam Clark has the tollowing 
note on the passage :—*t Thou shalt not 
marry two sisters at the same time; as 
Jacob did,—Rachel and Leah: but 
there is nothing in this law that render- 
ed it illegal to marry a sister-in-law, 
when her sister was dead; therefore the 
text says, thou shalt not take her in her 
life-time, to vex her, &e.” 

These remarks have arisen in conse- 
quence of a friend of mine having 
married a sister of his deceased wile, 
and the assumption that the law will 
consider the offspring of the last wife 
illegitimate. I should be glad ‘would 
any of your correspondents communi- 
cate, through the medium of vour 
Magazine, how the law is constructed 
in this case, and what penalty is con- 
uected with the breach of it, providing 


Etymology of the English Language. 






[Nor, | 
that penalty were inflicted —whe 
; ’ ther 
penance, or a pecuniary mule | 
should likewise be glad to be informed 
of any legal decisions on a similay poin 
as well for the information of others 
myself, as I believe it to be a case i 
marriage that frequently happens, | 
have heard it asserted, that the amerce. 
ment of the father, in some Money 
composition, renders the children Jers 
inheritors: this I very much doubt, anid 
should like to be informed,  whethe; 
there be any truth in the assertion: ¢ 
Whether issue by such marriages be 
considered as bastards by the law, aud 


legally accepted as such uncon. 


tionally. Amicus, 
Shejfield; Aug. 29. . 
i 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine, 


SIR, 

AM not aware that any philologist 

has ever sought in the Roman or 
Romance language the origin of any 
word in our Janguage, and it does not 
appear that our lexicographer tven sus- 
pected its existence, though many words 
in the English bave been derived from 
it. ‘The Romance language was formed 
on the fall of the Roman empire, from 
the union of the Latin with the dialects 
of the Goths and Franks. The desinen- 
tial form of the Lativ gave way to tie 
use of prepositions ; and, instead of the 
genitival and datival terminations, «/ 
and ¢o, were prefixed to the nominative. 
This important change in the colloquial 
s‘yle passed into that of written docu- 
ments, and formed what is called the 
law Latin of the middle ages; fur 
writers, but slightly exercised in the 
knowledge of Latin, felt it much easier, 
by the use of two or three short words, 
to supply all the cases of both the siv- 
gular and the plural. 

“'These various terminations (0! 
serves the learned M. Raynouard, in bis 
Grammatical Elements of the Roman 
or Romance Language,) being no longer 
indispensable to fix the meaning, it only 
required to suppress them, which was 
skilfully executed. All the desinentia! 
characteristics of the Latin noun were 
retrenched, and it was no longer neces 
sary to know or observe the rules of 
declension.” 

By degrees, instead of a barbarous 
dialect. the Romance acquired all the 
elements of a new and periect language; 
it flourished for centuries iD wemers 
Europe, and became the common of 
rent of the French, the Italian, ™ 


awe | - and was 
Spanish, and the Portuguese; aud - 
incorporate 
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jncorpora 
te name 


of “ Norman Freuch.” 


It is pot necessary to adduce a single 


rrument on the importance of the study 
of this language, the parent of so many 


iJioms, Which, like the Rhine, immense 
jn its source, divides its waters, and 
fyrms mighty rivers, till it becomes 


jtse 


if a poor streamlet, possessing no- 
thing of its original greatness but the 
5 


name. Thus, as a language, the Ro- 
mance has ceased to exist 700 years, 
aud the records in it are necessarily 
few: they consist in the poetry of the 
Troubadours; the oath taken by Louis, 
the Germanic and the Trench people 
in 842; a poem on the captivity of Boe- 
tius, about the same period ; and some 
aucient family records. ‘The work above 


cited by the Chevalier Raynouard is 
therefore of immeuse importance to all 
Formation 
Latin. Latin. 
" Romance. Romance. 


Accident «++ee*+ em 
Adolescent «+++ em 
Art ececeeeces CMM 
ADUS coeeeecess HS 
Accent .«seeees US 
Advocat++eeees-us 
Adversari «+++ ++ us 
Aliment-+e+eees us 
Appetits+-+eeee us 
April eevee eeeer 1s 
Aqueduct «+++ us 
Argent «+ +++++sum 
Argument «+++ um 
Kenignitat «-++ em 
Bratalitat-+++++em 
Captivitat-++++-em 
Celebritat-.++ «sem 
Celeritat -+.+++ em 
Cohorte+.seees em 
Conformitat.-- sem 
Continent..++++em 
Dexteritat sere CM 
Docilitat eeeeee em 
Elephant....++ em 
I em 
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Cardinal Seeeee esis 
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Front e+++seees em 
Gland -+eess+*s em 
Habitant -++--+ em 
Infant +-+++++++ em 
Instant+++-+ee+-+ em 
Instrument «+++ um 
Interdict «+-++++ um 
Intestin.---+-+--um 
Lard-cececee eeee 1M 
Lapidari ++++++ us 
Mercenari++eees us 
Metal --+-e+++ Jum 
Mod eeeseceeeer 1S 
Monasteri «+++ um. 
Monument «+++ um 
Mysteri-+eee+ eeu 
Necéssitat «+++ em 
Object..++++ee- um 
Occident+++++>+ um 
Orient «+eeeses em 
Ornament «+++ um 
Parent --e-+ee+-em 
Part eee eee ee ee CIN 
Pact.-ccececes nm | 
Parricidi «+--+ um 





Patron eeeeveece US 
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philologists ; and it will soon be follows 
ed by a still more important one, to 
which it will serve as an introduction — 
a Selection of the Original Poems of 
the ‘Troubadours, a copious Grammar 
of the Romance Language, the H istory 
of its Ancient Monuments, proofs of the 
identity of the languaxes of Latin 
Enrope with the primitive Romance 
language, and a dictionary ; the contents 
of which I propose to make known, 
through ‘the medium of the Monthly 
Magazine, the moment the work ap- 


pears, 


The following list will evince that 
humerous words, .which have been hi- 
therto supposed to have been derived 
from the Latin, have actually arrived to 
us through the medium of the Romance 


language. 


of Nouns. 
Latin. 

tN 

Romance. 
Parent eeeeeeee CM 
Paridis -++++e++ us 
Planet 
Plumb. eecceeoe MN 


Pore eeoeeereee us" 


Praiext.coesseotis 
Presagi eeeeee UM 
Precari e++e++ um 
Privilegi -+++«+ um 
Progres.- eeeeoee SUS 
Psalm-«ecees eoeellS 
Quart-.++cceses us 
Quint-scccccces us 
Quintal*® «-ccsece e 
Rapt e+eees eeoe US 
Refectori-+++++ um 
Refugi ++ +++++ um 
Repertori+++++-um 
Rudiment:+++--um 
Serpent-+++-+--em 
Sabbat-.-+e-+++ um 
Sacrament «+++ um 





* Quintal (centupon- 
dium, Latin,) Johnson! 


Formation of Adjectives. 


Clelk cocccccvce 
Conjugal-..+.++-is 
Content «+-+.++ seus 
Contrit eoeeveeoe US 
Constant -.-+++ em 
Correct. +-.+++ us 
Decent..-+«cece em 
Delicat-.ccecss us 
Desert ecsesese us| 
Diligent --++.+ em 
Direct eeeeeecse US 
Discret +++sees> us 
Distante++.++.-em 
Divers eeessees US 





Divino eccessee US 
Docil eccececccece is 
Doctoral-+ ++ ++++is 
Eloquent «+++++ em 
Elegant ++++-+ em 
Eminent -- «+++ em 
Excellent eseees ein 
Extravagant+++-em 
Facil --+-eeeese is 
Fecund eccesees us 
Feminin- eeeseee us 
Fertil eccceccecs ig 
Frequent+++++* em 
Furios ecseceeor US 


Tre 





Latia. 

(we, 
Romance. 

Sort teeereveccece CNL 
Sanctuari+-..++ unm 
Sataneccecccces us 
Secret «ccceecs um 
Senateceessecoens 
Sens eeeeeesese US 
Serv ceccccceccs us 
Sortilegi ..+-++-nm 
Stylsesesecesccons 
Success -++eeeee us 
Suffragi-.eee+.sum 
Territori ++++++ um 
Testament +--+ um 
Torrent-++.++ecem 
Tomeveececcccostlf 
Tribut +e+esesee om 
Triumph eevese OS 
Trident. eeeeees CR 
Tumult ----..-. us 
Tyran eevceecers NS 
Universe+eseees us 
US tcccccoecese us 
Vent o--seecece ng 
Vers wereeoeees US 
VictOricecessseeca 


Futtirececcseces ns 
Grand>+cecceess ig 
Grav eeeees e868 is 
Heroic -+++s+-++ us 
Honest «+++-+++ us 
Hunan «+++e+.- ng 
Indulgent--++--em 
Infect++++-easeetty 
[ngrat++ssseeeeous 
Inuocent ++++++ em 
Inquiet--«- ereoe DG 
Intelligent ---- em 
Just eeeroseres TS 
Latine cesses us 

Larg 


tee 


a" ie J 
peed 
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Larg eoeecesese US 
Legal -e+++eeees 1S 
Liberal «+-+e+-+ is 
Litteral «+ +++++ is 
Local -+ees «++ is 
Long eeecveeeses US 
Masculin «+++++ us 
Martial --++++++ is 
Moral--cecceess is 
Municipal -- +++ is 
Wut eccccccoce us 
Mystic Peeserces US 
Natal. c-cccosese ig 
Negativ ++++++-+-us 
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Novel «--eee-+ Ins 
Nal seeecee- oe Jus 
Nuptial «-+e+++ is 
Obsecur «++-ee+* US 
Odorant «+++++ em 
Opportun -+++** us 
Opulent -+++++ em 
Oratori e+-++-++ee US 
Ordinari-+ -++++++us 
Oriental.++eeees is 
Pastoral++++++e« is 
Perverse+eese+s US 
Pestilent --+.++ em 
Petulant -+-++++ em 
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Servil SO esees, 
Sinistreesses., 

Subtilesseccas 
Succulent ++... 4 
Suspect 8 eee te 
‘Temporal «...., 
Tranquil ...... jy 
Triumphal «+..., jg 
Urgent. +++.00s em 
Venal eee eeeerig 
Violent «++ +0+04 yg 
Vitiles sees ecsessig 


Plan ‘Pee eeeeee TS 
Poenal-ceeersecs js 
Present «++ e++-em 
Prompt-+++ee ee US 
Prudent ++.+++ em 
Pureceescccesostis 
Quotidian -+.-++ us 
Recent++++se+- em 
Ridicul--+-ne++ us 
Rud +ecercsccce is 
Rustic «+eeesees ns 
Sameccceccevcce us 
Secreteceesseccsenis 





What an immense unexplored mine 
does the study of tlhe Romance language 
afford to the English ctymologists; and 
which, if properly cultivated, may lead 
to a new era in English lexicography. 
It was evident that an immense number 
of our words were derived from the 
Latin; but, how it happened that we 
had dropped the final syllables, no one, 
that I recollect, has ever been able pro- 
perly to explain; M. Raynouard has 
selved the difficulty, and shewn the 
reason of this principle; and has also 
solved another bitherto-insuperable dif- 
ficulty,—the affinity of the various lan- 
guages of southern or Latin Europe, in 
which class half the English may be 
inscribed. It had been supposed that 
commerce had produced this result, but 
philosophers felt that the commerce of 
those times was quite inadequate to that 
end. Various hypotheses were invent- 
ed, but all cither false or absurd, or 
both: the true simple reason is, the 
Roman or Romance language was the 
common parent of them all. 

AMERCE.— Merce-s, Latin, salary, 
wages; Merce, Romance language, 
aftixing the privative A, Amerce,—fine, 
retention of pay, wages, or salary.— 
N.B. Dr. Johnson seems to have for- 
9 the privative adjectival meaning 
of A. 

ASSASSINATION.—There are fewwords 
in the English language of which the 
true sense is more imperfectly under- 
stood. In the common acceptation of 
the word, assassination simply means 
murder. Dr, Johnson has well defined 
the shades of difference ; but common 
usage seems so far to have prevailed, 
that, when Horne Tooke used the term 
assassination to express the conduct of 
Mr. Paul to Sir I’. Burdett, even the 
philological fame of the author could 
not preserve him from the sncers of the 
journalists, because Sir F. B. was not 
killed. We have borrowed the words 
assassination, homigide, and murder, 









Vulgar.. Peer eereiy 


from the French ; and they are thus 
defined by the Code Napoleon :— 

Homicide, committed voluntarily, con. 
stitutes murder.— Art. 295, Code Penal, 

Murder committed with premeditation, 
and lying in wait, constitutes assassination, 
—Art. 296, Code Penal. 

By extension, assassination implies a 
treacherous criminal attack: this is the 
sentiment of the French Academy, 


‘founded on a well known maxim of 


French law, that the intention, partly 
carried into effect, is to be regarded a 
the act itself, thus,— 

Every criminal attempt, manifested by 
exterior acts, and followed by a com- 
mencement of execution, if it have not 
been suspended or fail in its effect, save 
by fortuitous circumstances, or indepen- 
dent of the will of the anthor, is considered 
as the crime itself.—Code Penal, Art. 2. 

Cuair.—Dr. Johnson . derives this 
word from chair, French, which means 
flesh. Passing over this ludicrous mix 
take, we will suppose he meant chaire, 
pulpit!) That our noun chair was de- 
rived from the French chatre is pro 
bable, and it affurds, with the next 
article, a new proof of the ignorance and 
carelessness of those who have, from 
time to time, introduced French terns 
and modes of expression. 

Cualtse, (chaise, French.) A carriage 
of pleasure drawn by oue horse. John- 
son.— What must we think of a lexico- 
grapher who could pass over two such 
examples of perverted meaning without 
the slightest remark ? Was it ignorance 
or carelessness? Perhaps both; for the 
reverse of cither would instantly have 
convinced him of the gross impropriety 
of imposing on the English reader the 
idea that chair in English was synony- 
mous with chair (ilesh), or even caare 
(pulpit), in French; .and chaise, ™ 
English, with echarse (a chair), in that 
language : but these are perbaps “a te¥ 
of the wild biunders, and risible i 
dities, which may, for a tinte, — 
folly with laughter, and harden aa 
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ance in contempt,” ater to — 
edition). But surely such glaring faults 
these, and that of deriving Quintal 
“a "tupondium, when the word 
from centuponare™, : 
Quintale exists 1m the Latin, by no 
cree with his pompous boast 
means a3 
in his letter to Lord Chesterfield, that 
ke had “made a voyage round the 
world of the English language.” If, 
indeed, he did make such a voyage, he 
may certainly rather be classed with Sir 
Martin Frobisher,—who fancied he had 
brought home precious minerals, which 
were found only fit to mend the high- 
ways,—than such men as Anson and 
Cook, who added immensely to our 
stores of nataral knowledge. 

Cuartot (car-rhod, Weish). Johnson, 
—The doctor, nearly always incon- 
sistent with himself, fancies that this 
word is borrowed from the Welch, 
though it is found literally in French. 
The doctor should have told us what 
progressive transmutation of vowels 
and consonants car-rhod passed through 
before it was rednced to the Trench 
standard ehariot. This word is in the 
sane predicament with the two pre- 
ceding ; in crossing the channel, the 
word Which designated a light four- 
wheeled waggon was raised to dcnomi- 
nate a carriage of luxury. 

Douse.—This word is not to be found 
in Johnson, but is common “in the 
northern provinces to designate wet 
from rain, as under a shower-bath: “i 
have got a good dousing ;’—I am wet 
to the skin: itis derived from the French 
douche, a shower-bath, 

Damace ( Dommage, French). Jokn- 
sou.—I am of opinion that this word 
Was not derived irom the French, but 
rather from the common source, the 
Romance language, which contracted 
the Latin damnum into dam (as appears 
bya manuscript of the date A.D. 935,) 
to which we appear to have added the 
adjectival termination cee, and thus 
furmed the noun adjective Damage. 

GRaPe ( Grappe, tr.) The fruit of the 
Vine growing in clusters. Judnson. — 
The translators of the Bible seemed to 
have fed the learned doctor iato an 
erroneous definition, Grape, in French, 
a seach, and not the fruit, which 
macalace ralsius (our term for dried 
. eee re: aa saya grape of currants, 
tionary cf { he oo &e. ‘The dic- 
tive id rench Academy is posi- 

@videuce on the point in giving 
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these phrases,— La viene est fort avancée, 
on voit deja des grappes. Lavigne a coule, 
al y a beaucoup de grappes, mais peu de 
grains.—“'The vine is very forward, we 
already perceive grapes. ‘The vine has 
run, there is plenty of grapes, but little 
fruit.” 

Lies IN HIS THROAT.—One of the 
most striking examples that can perhaps 
be given of the obligations of the Eng- 
lish language to the Romance, if indeed 
any were wantiig after the copious list 
given above, is the proverbial expres- 
sion, “ He lies in his throat.,—E dix & 
que, de so que elh disia, mentia anlhment 
e falsa e delialh per la gola.—* And tell 
him that, in what he said, he lied vilely, 
and falsely, and disloyally, by the 
throat.” Philomena, p. 118. 

PupiL.—It is to be lamented that this 
word is neglected in its most pure and 
natural seuse,—a person under the eare 
or gaardianship of a trustee or guar- 
dian ; in which primitive sense, it is 
solely used in French. Good writers 
will, it is to be hoped, restore it to its 
proper dignity in our language. 

Supers (superbus, Latin), Grand, 
pompous, lofty, stately, magnificent. 
Jolnson.—W cre this a solitary example, 
we should be astonished at Dr. John- 
son’s deriving this word from the Latin, 
instead of the L'rench superbe, from 

which we have undoubtedly derived it 
its meaning being the same in both lan- 
cuages: Whereas, in Latin, its general 
meaning, if Virgil be taken for a stand- 
ard, is haughty, proud, insolent. Ho- 
race has, indeed, Superbum merum, 
(excellent wine); but Cicero has, Su- 
perbum est, to denote a glaring outrage ; 
and Plautus, Superbus hodie, te faciam, 
(proud wretch, Dil do for thee.) 

Tuat.—It is of iittle importanee 
whether this word was derived trom the 
Saxon (Gothic), as Jolinson supposes it, 


~ Or the Francisque ; but, as it is as well 


to be correct in an authority, we would 
observe, that the Saxon is thata or 
thatei, but in the Francique that, 

Than nuitum liudio harn THAT than is 
sanafiar thiu sumer.—Paraphrase of the 
Gospel in Francisque, Litt. des Francs 

. 181. 
Tuis—as Jobnson justly observes, is 
derived from the Gothic, but it exists 
also in the Francisque, which has these 
also; and, therefore, we probably de- 
rived both from the same source, 
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LIFE aud CHARACTER of CHARLES V. 
surnamed the WISE, KING Of FRANCE. 
(From the French of M. Bailly.) 
[Thre following translation of an “ Eloge de 

Charles V.” by M. Bailly, the learned 

author of LL) Histoire de U'Astronomie, 

contains a review of the state of 

France at a renowned period of the 

British. annals, the ever memorable 

reign of Edward I1I., and of the con- 

duct of a French king who assumed the 
reins of government when the nation 
was enfeebled and humiliated by de- 
feat, and while a great portion of the 
country was in the possession of an 
English army. The original is one of 
those numerous pieces produced by the 
long-established custom of the Conti- 
nental academies, of proposing prizes 
for the eulogy of given distinguished 
characters, a custom that cannot be too 
much commended, on account of the 
emulation produced by its well-earned 
distinctions, and the impetus it gives to 
biographical studies. This piece, which 
has never been trauslated into English, 
was candidate for the prize of the 
French Academy in 1767,-and was 
honoured with much commendation in 
the public session of August 25th, in 
that year. In estimating the character 
ot Charles V,, allowance must, of course, 
be made for the national vanity of the 
writer, and the evlogistic strain neces- 
sarily adopted, ] 
“ Melior est sapientta quam vires, et vir prudens 
quam fortis.” 
UR sages have said to the nation, 
We will render homage to thy 
great men; we will celebrate those 
whose genius has enlightened, and the 
heroes whose valour has defended the 
country. ‘Their hands have already 
crowned Sully, Maurice, d’Aguesseau, 
Du Guay-Trouin, and Descartes. They 
how presume to approach the throne: 
they have there sought a monarel on 
whom the employment of cloquence 
would not be its prostitution; they have 
named Charles V., and that choice is in 
itself an eulogy. 

Philip of Valois still reigned, when 
Charles V., his grandson, was born of 
John, Duke of Normandy. The cradle 
of this child was environed with the 
horrors of war: he might sce from his 
palace the English ravaging his inhe- 
ritance, Ambition, wandering into 
France, conducted the steps of the K ing 
of England, and pointed out to him the 
crow: two nations were armed, the 
one to seize, the other to defend, it: on 
wue side were seen, intrepidity, valour, 
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and consummate experience, which g. 
cured victory; on the other, cours 
patriotism, justice, every thing eXCept 
prudence! In the mean time reverses 
multiply, and the state totters towards 
its ruin. Philip of Valois is no more: 
but, the weak ness ofits government con. 
tinuing, the nation changed its monarch 
‘without varying its fortune. Itis in the 
bosom of these storms that the infancy 
of Charles V. is passed. Near the 
shaken throne that he was one day to 

occupy, he had no other lessons than the 

errors of King John, his father. | That 

prince was brave and liberal ; his natural 

coodness had rendered him dear to 

France, which he crushed ander the 

feet of war and taxes, Intrepid soldier 

and bad captain, he should never have 

commanded, His blind courage was 

too self-presuming: he risked all, with 

out foreseeing, or without fearing, the 

consequences of the event; his temerity 

Was an impressive lesson! his faults 

became perhaps more useful to his son 

than had been his success. In the age 

where all is illusion, Charles perceived 

that the miseries of men are often but 

their impradence ; and that the con 

tinued happiness which astonishes the 
vulgar, proceeds from wisdom of which 
they are ignorant. 

The battles of Crécy and of Poitiers 
had opened the source of the evils which 
long desolated France :—King John, a 
captive in Eugland, left the kingdom in 
the greatest disorder: a war kindled; 
the revenues deficient; the people ren- 
dered seditious by designing nobles, 
who, divided in interest, united to pil- 
lage the state. At the head of these 
incendiarics,the King of Navarre, Charles 
the Bad, sowed the seeds of dissension, 
that he might gather the fruit; he aspire 
to every thing; he would have attempted 
the throne of ihe Valois, if his power of 
his virtue cou!d have carried bim there: 
a prince without character, as without 
faith, capable of the greatest crimes, 
and to whom a perfidious alliance was 
but the veil of his treason, Int 
capital, an insolent mayor,* whose av 
dacity defied punishment, content to 
command for a moment, and to make 


ee 





* Marcel, mayor of Paris, who caused 
the marshals of Champagne and of Nor 
mandy to be assassinated in the cham 
of the Danphin; their blood was laid t¢ 
tbe charge of the prince. his 
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,is masters tremble.— hese were the 
is! The resources are in the hands 
Oe dies Ge ty! Licence 
of a prince 10 his minority : ber 
congratulates itsell: but, scarcely has he 
taken the reins of government, than the 
pridle is felt, and the weakuess of youth 
js seen nO more. Youthful mouarceh, 
from whence didst thou acquire that 
vapid and discriminating glance that 
erceived at once the evils and their 
remedy; that firmness, which, having no 
siipport but itself, attempts not in vain 
tu give law, but never reccives it; that 
wise and rational policy, which, moving 
steadily to its end, coilects in its way all 
which can assist, and, supporting itself 
by virtue, a sure dependance, reforms 
the vice which it could destroy?) How 
is power so much suspended and so 
much employed according as it is de- 
spised or feared? Who taught thee the 
artof knowing men, of dividing a party, 
—from thence to detach some to oppose 
others; of gaining the great by benefits 
and by promises, and leading back the 
nuititade by goodness, always so pow- 
erlul on the people? Necessity, that 
sovereign mistress who developes the 
powers of nature and the resources of 
genius, tarely extends her empire to the 
throne; thus, how many kings are igno- 
iant of the qualities they possess, and 
lave not been that which they should. 
Charles, born on an assused throne, 
had, perhaps, merely been a good king: 
adversity made him a great man, With 
so many virtues he was without suspi- 
cion,—often so necessary : youth knows 
it not, The prince has distinguished 
the progress of ambition and of naterest, 
but he cannot imagine the snares of 
crime: he sees, in the King of Navarre, 
but an unquiet spirit aud an ambitious 
heart; he watches him; bat, as the state 
lias then no weak enemies, his policy 
restrains him. The King of Navarre 
undertakes to deceive him under the 
mask of a sinecre reconciliation, and the 
prince dares to trust his enemy! Too 
soon a lingering sickness consumes the 
declining prince; France is ia a fer- 
lueuit; the symptoms of poison are re- 
coguized, and the King of Navarre is 
Susiected. In those times of iguorance, 
the malady of the prince was suffered to 
make a deep impression. A forcigner* 
brings at last tardy relief, and restores 
hin fo apparent health by a salutary 
= ; mo the poison, of which he only 
the ’ ed the effect, prepares his death in 
spring of his life, 


ee 
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In the meantime the prince is de- 
clared regent of the kingdom. Invested 
with the royal authority, he joins to the 
capacity the power of acting: then the 
public disorders alarm, but do not dis- 
courage, him. ‘The harvests have been 
destroyed by the flames of war; prodi- 
gality, the imprudence of kings, inviting 
misery and defeat, has extinguished 
patriotism, has enervated courage. The 
citizen ceases to sacrifice his property 
to the shame of his country. ‘Phe state 
has no more men who will fight when 
they expect to be conquered. But the 
influence of the regent changes all, 
Here his candour, his justice, and, above 
ail, the hopes to which his talents have 
given new birth, recal confidence ; it is 
no longer feared that the resources will 
be untruitfully squandered; and money 
re-appears, ‘There his prudence, and 
the renown of the commanders whom 
he has chosen, call the soldier, who 
hastens to range himself under bis ban- 
ners. Sedition still menaces Paris, its 
rage becomes impotent, meditates a last 
crime; but the mayor, accused by a 
faithful citizen,+ falls on the threshold 
of that gate which he would deliver to 
the Kivgtish ; and, in bis blood, the flame 
of insurrection is extinguished, Ona 
sudden the danger re-appears; a for- 
midable enemy advances, It is the 
King of England. It is the terrible 
Edward who lands at Calais. His 
fleet vomits forth 100,000 men, and this 
army inyndates the country. It is here 
that the great man is shown! In vain 
Edward advauaces even to the walls of 
Paris to offer battle: the regent, unpro- 
voked, resolves tohazard nothing. ‘The 
forces of the state are spread out in the 
cities; and the fields, already ravayed, 
have nothing left to the fury of the 
English but a barren and uucultivated 
soil, without subsistence and without 
resource for an army; this colossus 
already totters under its own weight; 
it brings in its train its greatest enemics— 
disease, desertion, and famine. ‘The 
regent is inactive, and remains a spec- 
tator. What could valour have done 

against equal valour and superiority of 
numbers? A defeat ensured the de- 
struction of the monarchy ; the wisdom 
of the regent valued peace. The libe- 
ration of the king rendered it difficult 
and expensive, Jrenclimen, you have 
ceded. your provinces; your hing 16 
dearer to you than your crandeur ; your 
king,—itis yourself; you baveexchanged 
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The emperor, uncle of Charles V., 


“ut to hin a German physician, 


+ The name of this citizen was Jean 
Maillard. 
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one part of yourself for another, But 
© Charles, that innate sentiment of 
French hearts, that love of their kings, 
never to be efiaced, was not the only 
motive of peace. You felt already that 
paternal love, sweet presage of the hap- 
piness of your subjects! You had 
heard the cries of the people! Ten 
provinces ceded appeared to enfeeble 
the state. Aud what imports the gran- 
deur of a state which destroys itself? 
the first care is how to save it. The 
regent cedes, perhaps, less than he ap- 
pears to cede: the profundity of his 
elesigns embraces the future; he confides 
m the courage of the nation, in the 
resources of the soil that ne inhabits; 
be knows that his forces, when re-esta- 
blished, will give him the superiority. 
What! shall it be said that Charles 
meditated a breach of faith? No, he 
will respect the word that he has given ; 
he leaves to his enemies the task of dis- 
engaging him. But what faith can op- 
pression demand? It is justice that 
renders faith sacred, What are in fact 
the treaties that an enfeebled power con- 
cludes witha mighty usurper? ‘The law 
of the stronger is imposed on the weaker; 
violence may be opposed to violence, 
It is the right of savage man, it is the 
right that every individual has yielded to 
the society of which he is a member; 
and, though civilization reigns on earth, 
nations, or the sovereigns who represent 
them, remain ina state of nature. 

King John profited but little by the 
liberty so dearly purchased. Honour 
led him back to England, where destiny 
had marked the term of his life. The 
Supreme Being calls him to himself, and 
leaves France to breathe; he remits to 
the wisdom of the son the reparation of 
the evils which the imprudence of the 
father had caused. 

Charles, even in his youth, has 
searched into the duties of kings. Born 
t to command, he wished to be worthy of 
; the trust. In this, perhaps, the will is 

sufficient. ‘The art of reigning is a 

natural talent: the mind, which con- 

ceives it, is already possessed of it: he 
\? who has considered the duties of the 
throne, and the knowledge required in 
this elevated station, is the man whom 
nature has destined to fill it. Charles 
examines the sources of legislation; he 
there draws up the principles by which 
it ought to be conducted. “The mo- 
nare':.cal goverument (says he,) is the 
medium between weakness and the 
Ss abuse of power. He whe commands 
: holds the balance of the nation; and 
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this equilibrium, which hag a 
tendency to destroy itself, is the point 
which he should attain and never 
Authority should be full, irremoy 
incapable of recoiling on itself: reas 
should guide, obedience follow it; ite. 
tends to every thing whieh is just, and 
this, which prescribes its use, points out 
its limits. ‘The state which I am about 
to govern, said he further, is fallen juto 
decay, two eauses have led it towanis 
ruin; war, sustained by a people who 
were not happy, and conducted by 
chiefs without experience, I will dis 
card favour, and will choose my repre. 
sentatives from the renowned; I will 
establish the prosperity of this empire 
on the public felicity: plenty and popu 
lation will mutually produce each other, 
and will continually multiply them- 
selves, if taxes imposed upon the rich 
respect the indigent. The interest of 
kings is, that every individual should be 
happy. ‘The people make the force of 
the state, they sustain the glory of it; il 
this glory becomes a burthen, they aie 
crushed beneath its weight.” 

‘The ravages of ambition and of dis- 
cord were not sufficient: all the plagues 
of Heaven had fallen upon France; 
pestilence, famine, and war. These 
chastisements were now no more, but 
their sad consequences were for a long 
time felt! Peace is a new evil for the 
country ; the defenders of its glory be- 
caine its oppressors; the disbanded s0l- 
dier, not knowing how to live but by 
plunder, turus his arms against her, and 
ravages her for subsistauce. | Princes, 
such is the fruit of your animosilies. 
you have taught mea to murder; i el 
bruing their hands in blood, you have 
said to them, there is your employment, 
and they destroy your people when they 
cease to defend them! ean 
creases also public misery: the 
nourish ml with the blood of 
their vassals. But, even in the bosom « 
dependance, oppression rouses the ~ 
of equality, and the despair of indignan 
nature punishes, by annihilation, 
avaricc of its tyrants. 

Such was the sad spectacle viewed by 
Charles on mounting the throne! - 
soul sickens at it. Rut, before tle ev 
could be remedied, it was necessary © : 
the peace should be gencral. In Nor 
mandy, the King of Navarre a 
soine pretended rights, favoured by 
troubles of France: in vain an —o" 
enced warrior® armed himself for @ 
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* Jean de Grailly, Captal de B pe 
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ee sent Du Guesclin: the 


—_ of Du Guesclin decided the dis- 
in a single battle, and victory 


- bh. In the 
the new monarc 

oa those bands of soldiers who 
were called the “great companies, 
desolated the provinces. | It was danger- 
ous to attack this formidable soldiery ; 
there were none to oppose to it but mere 
citizens, who, without discipline, were 
iguorant of the art of uniting their 
srength and their courage. Charles 
attempted to remove from France this 
scourge, which he could not destroy, as 
we divert the cloud that bears the 
thunder; te resolves to send them to 
Castile, where treasures await them. 
Peter the cruel, stained with the blood 
of his people, surrounded with their 
soils, armed against him the despair of 
liis subjects, the pretensions of Heury of 
Transtamarre, his brother, and the ven- 
geance* of Ciarles. Du Guesclin, at 
tie head of these brigands, fixed the 
destiny of the states ; he gives the crown 
twice to Henry, who secures it on bis 
head by the murder of his brother, Atl 
was then tranquil without, and Charles 
draws back his regards to his great 
family. So, in the infancy of the world, 
when society was first constituted, a 
father, respectable and true image of 
sovereigns, watched over his beloved 
oflspring! The order of things is now 
changed, but the affinity is the same ; he 
was king, because he was father. 
Monarchs, powerful and respected, you 
are fathers, because you are kings! 

The fields had been long abandoned. 
Labour opened no more the bosom of 
the carth: it was in vain to sow there 
the subsistence of the country; war had 
on all imprinted his destructive steps, 
and, the exigencies of the state seizing 
all that war had spared, the labourer 
sees famine stalking over his ravaged 
fields: in the depopulated villages 
Whole families have disappeared, but 
they always exist for the impost. Charles 
stops these fearful disorders, he relieves 


the people by levying on the avaricious; - 


caquires into the excessive largesses, 

alienated domains, with which the 
Weakness of kings had purchased the 
Support of the nobles; while his good- 
hess diminishes the subsidies, he watches 
ver the collection of the imposts, often 
rary galling than the tax itself; he wills 
wat those employed to collect it, may 





s 
havin eter the cruel was suspected of 


J oe Blanche of Bourbon, his 
of Charles vy. the Qreen of France, wife 
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serve France without oppressing it, and 
render to the state that which the state 
has confided to their care: taxes are 
never heavy, while destined to the ex- 
penses of the nation, their reflux is on 
the nation itself, and tends to nourish 
the source from which they are derived, 
The hand of the eternal has ordained a 
tribute to the sea, but it is returned by 
a thousand channels, and in its passage 
fattens the earth, and diffuses fertility 
and plenty. Citizens, children of the 
state and of the prince, have you any 
thing which belongs not to them? Have 
you any wants when you are told of 
those of your country? You would 
give your subsistence itself to the wise 
economy, which would answer at once 
for the necessity and the employment 
of the sacrifice. No one will dispute 
that economy should be the virtue of 
kings. Charles amassed treasures; will 
it be said that he laid unuecessary im- 
positions on his people? God forbid 
that I should praise the avarice of kings! 
The shade of the great prince of whom 
I speak would disavow an unmerited 
eulogy: but Wisdom must decide when 
economy becomes a virtue. It is not 
avarice which accumulates, it is fore- 
sight which preserves, After a long 
calm, when commerce and agriculture 
circulate abundance and life, the people 
are the depository of the riches of the 
prince; when the people are rich, the 
prince need not be wealthy. But, ia 
stormy times, prompt succours are 
necessary; after a ruinous contest, when 
peace is only the short interval between 
one war and another, Wisdom prepares 
the resources before the evils arrive: if 
the people are not oppressed, the prince 
appears but to take from himself: he 
retrenches his superfluities; and the 
people who acknowledge his goodness 


_in his economy adore in him the image 


of Providence. Experience attests this 
truth; Jet us examine the history of the 
successors of Charles, the best of our 
kings, he who rendered his people happy 
was the only one who Ieit treasures 
behind him. 

These riches, accumulated by the 
rudence of Charles, were not the fruit 
of that hideous monopoly, which was 
long the only impost of his predecessors. 
The arbitrary variations in the value of 
money annihilated public faith, and the 
inconstancy of the re-coinages, shametul 
and momentary expedients, exhibited 
the weakness of the government. ‘The 
sovercign may change the name of coin, 
but the yalue remains the same; and “ 
Uu ar 
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art consists in raising that which he has, 
to the value of what he requires. Thus 
debt is annihilated; so throughout all 


orders the debtor ruins the creditor, and - 


an universal robbery ensues. ‘The state 
is subverted, the needy rise, while the 
rich descend ;—disastrous situation, in 
the midst of which the national manners 
perish! If moneysare re-coined to aller 
their value, the citizens fear the tyranny 
of temporary laws; avarice extends its 
empire, gold is every-where hoarded, 
and commerce is straitened at the voice 
of distrust. Charles, fa’ from raising 
the value ci specie, restored it to the 
state in which it was left by Philip, of 
Valois; he gave again to the coinage all 
its integrity. Whatever were the en- 
gagements of the sovereign, Charles 
knew but two ways of fulfilling them 
without oppressivg the people :—equity 
in the imposition of taxes, and economy 
in the distribution of their produce, 

It is thus that he commences the 
reformation of the government; but, while 
he was desirous that his authority might 
be just, he was resolved that it should 
be uncontrolled. ‘The influence of that 
great body of the state, composed of 
different interests and distinct powers, 
had long been diminished, because it 
wanted harmony. The nobles, too 
powerful, placed between the prince 
and the people, were on one side for- 
midable subjects; and, on the other, 
tyrants! The sovereign power was at 
length roused, and resumed the prero- 
gatives it had seemed to divide; the 
Cree tame rights which imbecility 

ad suffered them to assume, had but 
produced domestic feuds. Then a 
thousand men were armed to decide 
individual disputes, the country was 
divided against itself, and its blood 
flowed according to the capricious pas- 
sions of the great. ‘The sword is, un- 
happily, the arbiter of nations; but it 
should not be the judge of citizens. 
Charles invokes Justice, in her hands 
he places the cause of the great as well 
as that of the poor; and Justice sits 
beside him. Venerable shade of the 
laws, you were a veil to the sovereign 
authority! Under a mild and truly 
monarchical yoke, the people knew not 
to distinguish them; and the will of 
the prince was the organ of the law, 
which they equally obeyed. The ex- 
ainple of Charles repressed the corrupt 
ananners of the age, and prevented the 
necessity of the laws themselves, He 
discountenanced the dissipation of the 
capital, of that cenize into which vice 
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[Nor, 1, 
Which brings 


flowed from all parts: war, 


licence in its train, had 
bauchery. Charles Soovinte “tir eg 
consequences ; he arrests the evi by bis 
vigilance; he inspires shame by his 
= vn 

n the tranquil bosom of this empire | 
which he has rendered flourishine « 
this happy epoch, letters were first born, 
It is at the voice of peace, it is under 
the protection of a wise government, 
thet genius unfolds its buds. The mo. 
narch who is elevated above his er, 
loves and cherishes the tender germ of 
that tree, which was one day to over. 
shadow F'rance. He establishes that 
library now so famous and so magni- 
ficent. Monarchs, forget not that it 
was there he sought for Truth! It is 
there that she exists, pure and unmixed; 
not in history, which has deified tyrants, 
and branded the truly great, but in the 
writings of the wise of all ages. 

At length Charles has changed the 
face of France, he has healed ber 
wounds, he has secured the happiness 
of his people. It is on this foundation 
that he endeavours to establish the 
edifice of his glory. He encourages 
agriculture, the mother of plenty; he 
excites industry and commerce; he re- 
animates the nation; and, prepares for 
war, to establish a more solid peace. 
War svon becomes inevitable. Edward 
is impatient to make good his preten- 
sions to France: Charles, who mourns 
the degradation of the French in the 
late reigns, burns to re-enter the ceded 
provinces; he perceives already that 
great truth, so often acknowledged 
since, that England is for ever the rival 
of France. Equally worthy, by 1s 
genius and by its government, to be in 
the first rank of the- world, she wishes 
to make France descend from it, whom 
Nature has placed and will. preserve 
there ; for all other power, except that 
of the soil, is precarious. It is hence- 
forth necessary that she should fest 
France, or that France sbould fear her: 
the sea offers to her its empire; already 
the proud islanders have subdued the 
terrible element; Charles exclaims 
Frenchinca, people made for glory - a 
you fearful of being surpassed ? Behol 
the ocean washing your shores, it 1s 2 
Which onght to defend them ; ue 
on the sea, and you will be formidable 
to the universe. He said, and the roy 
marine was created at his voice. id 

In a warlike nation, repose shou * 
be the school of war. ‘The ie 
anish< em _ semenis, ' 
banishes frivolous amu ofispribg 
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= effeminacy and of idleness ; 
a only those sports which 
yofold corporeal power, and accustom 
‘outh tofatigne: thus he forms soldiers, 
while he meditates on their discipline. 
The licence of the military is extreme, 
they are the tyrants of the people. 
Charles respects the laws, and suffers no 
one to infringe them. He assembles 
the princes and chiefs; he blushes not 
to ask their advice : his intention is to 
honour martial virtue ; bat he forbids 
it to distarb the public tranquillity, 


which it ought to protect: he represses’ 


‘mpunity which had arisen from the 
sae of “the times; he establishes 
subordination ; he ordains at the same 
time punishments and rewards ; he had 
already abolished those levies, the com- 
manders of which were independent; 
he makes himself master of the troops; 
he is the strength of the state; he wills 
that all who wield it, should emanate 
from bim. Great king! may the earth 
be governed but by those who resemble 
thee! I hear the partisans of glory 
elevate their veice, of that vain glory 
that produces misery to the wotld: they 
demand why truth permits not that of 
conqueror to be to these lofty titles. 
Why? Itis because the benefactor of 
the human race cannot be its destroyer! 
It is because those mild virtues which 
watch over the public weal, those wise 
views that weigh enterprises in the 
balance of justice and the national in- 
terest, are incompatible with that rage 
which, confounding all rights, knowing 
but the sword’ and conquest, traverses 
the carth as the thunder which ravages 
the fields, and draws after it desolation, 
terror, and death! What is a con- 
queror? A tiger who slumbers some- 
times, and wakes roaring. Soon as the 
trumpet sounds, horror chills the soul, 
Weeping mothers groan, their sons are 
torn from their arms, affrighted nature 
shrieks, and demands whither her 
children are carricd? Glory answers, 
to battle, that is, to death. Ah! is 
this glory then sublime which severs the 
sweetest ties of nature, to arm her 
against herself? Have not kings, as 
men, passions enough? Why would 
you that they should also possess the 
desire to destroy? Does not despotism 
elevate itself amidst the shock of em- 
pires, and do not the chains of humanify 
‘ me heavier? Flattery asks for 
Jrants, since she pays homage to con- 
quests. Those times when swarms of 

anans were vomited from the snowy 
Mountains of the north, arc no more. 
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The fecundity of nature was a burthen 
to the earth; the laws of -justice were 
silenced by the necessity of seeking an 
asylum; it was necessary to purchase 
with the sword the soil which they des 
sired to acquire, and force combated 
against possession. It required then a 
warrior to found an empire; but this 
empire founded, it remains for the wise 
to render. it happy. If nature had only 
formed heroes, the world had soon been 
a desert; she has created sages, that it 
might have legislators! The circum- 
stances of the times, doubtless, deter- 
mince the requisite qualities ; but, if even 
the necessities of the times, if ever the 
nature of the evils to be prevented, have 
required that a prince should be a war- 
rior, it was when Charics ascended the 
throne. A proud and rival power has 
invaded a portion of the monarchy, and 
menaces the rest; a warrior, full of 
genius and of courage, the haughty 
Edward, twenty times crowned with 
victory, the terror of Frenchmen, whom 
he had always vanquished, is the enemy 
that fate reserves for Charles. Charles 
appears, and the face of things is 
changed! The genius of Edward is 
no longer found! Intrepid valour con- 
tends with tranquil prudence! ‘The one 
covers the land with numerous armies, 
the other opposes impregnable for- 
tresses; the one rashly abides by the 
event of battles, the other weighs the 
risks with the advantages, and dis- 
dainsa victory, either bloody or doubtfal. 
You who deify conquerors, behold and 
judge; Edward and Charles are before 
you. Edward, monarch of a powerful 
nation, immortalizing himself by a hun- 
dred victories, and shading with laurels 
the public misery; Charles, become 
king of an enfeebled and humiliated 
people, restoring its power with its 
courage, without fighting himself, de- 
spoiling the enemy of his conquests, 


‘giving to his people abundance and 


glory, and leaving them, at his death, 
happy and flourishing. 

What is then the ascendant of Charles? 
From whence does he derive the power 
of producing these great events? It 
consists not only in the wisdom of his 
projects, but in the choice of those who 
are to execute them. What becomes 
of the prince whom his ministers mis- 
lead, whom his generals deceive by 
their inexperience? Kings, be great; 
but, if nature has not permitted that, at 
least Iet those be great who surround 
you. Kings make not great men ; the 
wise scck for them; the weak listen to 

Uu2 flatterers, 
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flaticrers, who mislead them; the wise 
advance men of merit, and through 
them exalt themselves; the weak copy 
the yices of the heads that besct them. 
Charles, while yet youthful, perceived 
the worth of the brave Clisson, and the 
famous Du Guesclin; he feared not to 
see himself surpassed, on that he rested 
his glory ;—the prince confides to these 
heroes the defence of the country: 
himself, notwithstanding, directs their 
military operations; wisdom gives him 
the requisite talents. He traces the 
plan of the campaign, leaving to Du 
Guesclin the power of varying it; and 
often the warrior, astonished at the 
wisdom which had foreseen every exi- 
gency, follows the course that the 
prince had dictated. So Providence, 
in leaving free-will to man, leads his 
steps to the accomplishment of its 
views. 

Meanwhile murmurs arise in Aqui- 
taine; the people groan under the yoke. 
The sonof Edward, like him accustomed 
to conquer—to subdue all, governs it 
with a sceptre of iron, His pride is 
irritated by resistance; inflexible as 
unconquered, he knows not the happy 
art of conciliating the mind ; force is his 
only weapon. Aquitaine is a fief dis- 
membered from the monarchy; and 
Charles, who mourns its loss, is the 
judge of the Prince of Wales. At the 
fvot of his throne is the Court of Peers, 
at which the king presides. Aquitaine 
prelers its complaint, and demands 
justice; the king listens to its request. 
Already has the haughty Edward vio- 
Jated his faith, by retaining the hostages 
of those treaties which Charles had 
fulfilled. bie assumes the title of King 
of France! For the happiness of his 
people, Charles forbore to notice these 
outrages; Charles will revenge them. 
Prudence permits him to profit by cir- 
cumstances; the national interest re- 
quires him to assert his rights; he 
commands the Prince of Wales to ap- 
og before the Court of Peers, before 
vis judges. What do I hear? Com- 
mands to him who has twenty times 
given law at the head of his armies! 
Judges of the conqueror of Poitiers and 
of Crécy! Presumptuous man! The 
prince, mindful of his triumphs, dares to 
demand if they are Frenchmen who hold 
ihis language? They are. But they are 
not those Frenchmen, victims to the 
imprudence of the grandfather and 
father; they are Frenchmen to whom 
ihe son has restored their pristine cou- 
rage. The reclamation of Aquitaine 






was just. Charles came 


to SUCCOur 
of his oppressed subjects, Rie 
the prince, his son, arm themselves tg 


avert the storm; the groanin . 
revolts; and war regen in pA rr 
thrice happy war, in which Da Coe 
clin became the model of Turénpe-— 
War unaccompanied by misery, The 
citizen, tranquilly seated by ae 
hearth, asks if peace does not still rei 
His gratitude adores the Supreme Bei 
blesses the prince who resembles him, 
and wishes that his sons whom he 
embraces, may live under equal mo. 
narchs. 

Let us examine our code of laws’; we 
shall there find a monument of Charles's 
wisdom: it is the edict that fixes the 
majority of kings. Charles foresees his 
early dissolution, accelerated by a per- 
fidious crime. Death eens not for- 
midable to him, if the happiness of his 
people survives. He casts his eyes 
around; the ambition of his brothers 
alarms him for the youth of bis son, 
He foresees a long minority: he feels 
the danger of confiding the royal autho- 
rity, and that a nation is often tyrannised 
in the name of an infant, who knows 
not yet that he is a sovereign, and that 
he has subjects whom it is his duty to 
render happy. From this consideration, 
he abridges the period of minority. 
Nature has willed that a man, destined 
to command, should feel his soul ag- 
grandized by the idea of power; and 
Charles thinks that the infancy of kings 
comprises but few years, when enlight- 
ened instructors watch over the develop- 
ment of their reason. But, fearing that 
death might arrive too speedily, Charles 
calls the Duke of Anjou, his brether, to 
the regency, and the Dukes of Burgundy 
and of Bourbon to the guardianship. 
He balances these two powers, and 
restrains the one by the other: the one 
has the authority, the other the finances, 
which are its support. Both are to be 
guided by a council, which the kivg 
appoints them: this couneil is the state 
itself, since it is composed of all orders, 
—the nobles, who surround the throne ; 
the ministers, who are the organs 
their prince’s will; und the simple 
citizen, who has nothing but his zeal 
and bis talents. , 

But what do I hear? mournful cries 
rend the aif! a whole people prostrate 
themselves at the foot of the altars: 
Sometimes they implore the succour 
Heaven; sometimes collect in anxious 
groupes around the walls of the palace 


. , oon? : for 2 
is the nation in danger? Yes fearful 
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whisper foretels the loss it is 


o sustain, Charles alone is 
ae he carries death in his veins ; 
each day dawns upon him uncertain of 

Ah! what avail a few more 
moments of existence? It is for his peo- 

e that he desiresthem! When Charles 
surveys his career, and contemplates the 
rood that he has done, and that which 
remains to be accomplished, if his virtue 
is consoled at having lived, his benevo- 
lence is afllieted at ceasing to live. In 
the mean time, suspicion runs through 
the palace; every eye is turned on the 
King of Navarre. ‘The sad experience 
of the past conducts, and justice decides, 
them ; this hellish act is, indeed, one of 
hiserimes. Monster! sole author of the 
wiseries of France, what wouldst thou? 
Hast thou not enough retrenched his 
days? Hast thou not put a sufficiently 
early period to his benevolence? Leave, 
at least, leave the poison te achieve its 
work ; his people have only three years 
of bliss, and wouldst thou ravish those 
from them ? 

Indeed, scarcely three years had rolled 
away, when the dreadful day (I shudder 
while I speak of the last day of Charles) 
arrived, ‘The salutary wound is closed. 
Deeth stands before the throne; Virtue 
darts its rays from it: but Death, who 
has marked the king for his prey, respects 
not the work of Virtue more than that 
of ortune. Religion, who was always 
his guide, is at thé side of the bed of 
Grief: Faith, her companion, unveils 
consoling truths ; he sees the dark cloud 
that envelops life gradually disperse, 
aud the bosom of his God appears. 
While all around him weep, his fortitude 
remains unshaken; never was king more 
beloved, never were tears more sincere. 
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The people, who mourn their father, 
besiege the gates; Charles commands 
that they may enter: he shrinks not 
from their view,—le will only weet with 
fresh proofs of love and of grief. The 
awful hour approaches; the prince re- 
cals his past life, his duties alarm him: 
— “I have aimed at justice (said he), 
but what king can be certain that he has 
always followed it? Perhaps I have done 
much evil, of which I am ignorant? 
Frenchmen! who now hear me, I address 
myself to the Supreme Being andto you.” 
His cyes are bathed with tears, his arms 
hang listless; they are supported for 
him, elevated towards Heaven ; and this 
great king demands from his people 
pardon #f faults which he has not come 
mitted. What a spectacle for feeling 
hearts! It is then that cries of grief 
burst the bonds of utterance. Yet awhile, 
grateful subjects, his goodness is not 
satisfied; he hastens to arrange the 
revenucs. Alas! will his views. be fal. 
filled when he is no more? Then, 
returning his regards to his people, whom 
he is about to leave, “ J find that kings 
are happy (said he) but in this—that they 
have the power of doing good.” ‘There is 
a moral for kings; it is at the close of 
life that this moral has all its force: it is 
then that it appears to the oppressors of 
the world, to the tyrants.who are drunk 
with the tears of the people, to the imbe- 
cile who have suffered tyranny ; it is then 
that they shriek with dismay.—Charles, 
whom this sweet moral consoles, falls 
into a tranquil slumber. His eyes are 
turned towards Heaven, and seem to 
invoke that God who judges antl who 
recompenses kings. France! thy prince 
is no more; weep, and forget not ever 
his life or his death. 








CORNUCOPIA. 

Under this superscription it is intended to scatter detached flowers and fruits of Literature, 
similar to those deposited in the first forty Volumes of the Monthly Magazine, with the 
litle Port-folio,—Ovid tells us, in his Fasti, that the she-goat which suckied Jupiter broke 
off one horn against a tree ; that his nurse Amalthea picked it up, wreathed it with gare 
lands, filled it with grapes and oranges, and thus presented it to young Jove, who made it 
his favourite play-thing. When he was grown up, and had acquired the dominion of the 

vens, he remembered his horn of sweet-meats, made a constellation in memory of it, and 
Promoted Amalthea to be the Goddess of Plenty, or Fortune, whose symbol tt became. 
horn is culled CORNUCOPIA, aud is feigned by the mythologists incessantly to shed 


a tariety of good things, 


a 


THE RIVER MISSOURI, 
aR Missouri presents a grand 
river verse OF contemplation. ‘This 
', Which was navigated in 1805 and 
by Captains Lewis and Clarke 


item its junction with the Mississippi to 


ifs source, runs a course east and south 
of above 3000 miles. It rises in a very 
elevated group of mountains, situated 
between north lat. 44° and 45°, and 
about west long. 112°. The height of 
these mountains is unknown ; “, as 

ely 
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their summits are perpetually covered 
with snow, we are sure that it at least 
excceds 3000 feet. It runs in a north- 
erly direction for nearly three degrces of 
latitude; then nearly south ; afterwards 
south-east ; and, lastly, nearly east, over 
a space occupying nine degrees of lati- 
tnde and thirteen degrees of longitude. 
Its size is fully as great above 1000 miles 
before it joins the Mississippi as at the 
junetion, yet a great number of large 
rivers join itin the interval. 'Phis shows 
the great evaporation to which itis sub- 
jected. It joins the Mississippi nearly 
tn north latitude 39°, west longitude 90° 
from Greenwich. After this junction it 
fiows for 10° of iat. south,—a course in- 
eluding the windings, certainly not so 
fitilc as 2000 miles; so that the whole 
course of the Missouri, from its source 
to the ocean, exceeds 5000 miles. This 
is a length, of course, that will not 
easily be paralleled; and almost the 
whole of this river is navigable, 
NAPOLEON AND THE BOURBONS, 

The following lines are handed about 
Paris by the friends of the ex-emperor; 
read downwards they praise the. present 
royal family; the intended reading is 
across the column, 





Vive & jamais L’Empereur des Frangnis 

La Famille Royale— Est indigne de vivre ; 

Oablivus desormais La Race des Capets— 

Ea Race lmperiale— A jamais doit survivre; 

Soyons donc le soutien = | Du fier Napoleon, 

Du grand Due des Que l’ame soit maudite ; 
Bourbons, 

@est a lui que revient Le mepris des Fransais 

L’houneur de comman- | C’est ce que merite Na- 
der— poleoa, 


THE ALGERINES. 

Te Witt, the Dutch statesman and 
political writer, says, in his book called 
“the Interests of Uolland,”—* that, 
although the Dutch ships loading to the 


Mediterranean should be well guarded 


by convoys against the Barbary pirates, 
yet it would by no means be proper to 
free that sea of those pirates; because 
(says he) we should bereby be put upon 
the same footing with the Eastlanders, 
English, Spaniards, and Halians ; there- 
fore it is best to leave that thorn in the 
sides of those nations, whereby they will 
be distressed in that trade; while we, 
by our convoys, engross all the European 
trafic and navization to Holland.’”— 
(See Macpherson’s Commerce, vol. 2, 
pace 472.) 

Phis was in 1557, and King James T, 
in his turn, encouraged the Algerines 
against the Dutch, and allowed them 
shelter in the British ports, and to sell 
their prizes; so that in six months the 
Dutch lost thirty rich merchantmen, 
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The Algerines, it would appear: 
not, therefore, been alone toblame ke 
supposing, as is likely, that there he 
always been that sort of Connivance 
which De Witt recommends, surely the 
end might have been attained Tiles 
dragging the people taken to slavery, 
It is even plain that the eonniyi 
power, or powers, might have stipala 
for the freedom of all captives es te 
price of their connivance; but 
the hard-hearted mereantile men 
thought of the interests of trade, and 
forgot those of humanity. This cold 
calculating participation in the trade is 
more culpable in Europeans who, in 
their own persons, are very tenacious 
of their liberty and rights, than in the 
Africans who, from ignoranee, habit, 
religion, and education, are insensible 
of the extent of their criminality. 
TWO FIRST ARTICLES OF THE TREATY OF 

AIX LA CHAPELLE IN 1748, 

Article 1.—There shall be a Christian, 
universal, and perpetual peace, both by 
sea and land, and a sincere and inviola- 
ble friendship between the powers be- 
fore mentioned, their heirs and succes- 
sors, kingdoms, states, provinces, coun- 
tries, subjects, and vassals, of what 
quality or condition soever, without 7x- 
ception of place or person, im sucha 
manner, that the high contraeting parties 
shall have a constant attention to mam- 
tain between them and their states and 
subjects this reciprocal friendship and 
correspondence, without pesmittmg 
cither one party or the other to commit 
any sort of hostilities on any account or 
pretence whatever, and shunning every 
hing which may tend to disturb or alter 
the union now so happily re-establ 
hetween them ; engaging themselves, on 
the contrary to procure, on all occasions, 
whatever may contribute to their mu 
tual glory, interests, aud advantages, 
without giving any succour or protec 
tion, directly or indirectly, to those who 
may so much as attempt to prejudice 
either one or other of the high contract 
ing parties. | 

Article 2—There shall be a genera 
oblivion of all that has been done oF 
committed during the war, which is now 
put an end to: and each party ont 
day of exchange of the ratifications 0 
all sides shall be restored to the posse 
sion of all his effects, dignities, ecclest- 
astical benefices, honours, and revenues, 
which he enjayed, or ought to have en 


joyed, on the commencement 
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seizures, OF comfiscations, occasioned by 


il war. 
“" QUEEN ELIZABETH. 

The following anecdote Is a very 
curious illustration both of the character 
of this great princess, and of the bad 
taste of the pulpit-eloquence of her age. 

“There is almost none that waited in 
Queen Flizabeth’s court, and observed 
any thing, but can tell it pleased her very 
much toseeme to be thought, and to be 
tuld, that shedooked younge.—The majesty 
and gravity of a scepter born forty-four 
yeeres, could not alter that nature of a 
woman inher. When Bishop Rudd was 
appoiuted to preach before her, he wish- 
ing, in a godly zeale, as well became him, 
that she should think sometime of mor- 
tality, being then sixty-three yeeres of 
age, he tooke his text, fit for that purpose, 
out of the Psalms. Psalm 90, v. 12.— 
O teach us fo NUMBER our dayes, thut we 
may incline our hearts unto wisdom, which 
texthe handied.mostlearnedly, But, when 
he spoke of sume sacred and mystical 
numbers, as three for the Trinity, three 
times thiee for the heavenly hierarchy, 
seven for the sabbath, and seven times seven 
fora jubilee; and lastly, seven times nine 
for the grand climacterical yeere (her 
age), she, perceiving whereto it tended, 
began to he troubled with it. The bishop 
discovering all was not well, for the pulpit 
stood opposite to her majestie, he fel] to 
treat of some more plausible numbers, as 
of the number 666, making Latinus, with 
which he said he could prove the Pope to 
be antichrist, &c. He interlarded his 
sermon with Scripture passages, touching 
the infirmities of age, as that in Eccle- 
slastes, 12.—When the grynders shall be 
few in number, and they wax darke that looke 
out of the windowes, &¢. and the daughters, 
of singing shall be abused ; and more to like 
purpose. The queen, as the manner was, 
opened the window ; but she was so farre 
from giving him thanks or good counte- 
bance, that she said plauinly—* he’should 
have kept his arithmetic for himselfe, but 
I see the greatest clerks ave not the wisest 
nen,” and so went away discontented. 

THE HEBREW SCRIPTURES. 

Bp. Lowth states, that the Septuagint 
translation is of higher authority than 
the Hebrew original; and in his “ Pre- 
liminary Dissertation” to his Translation 
of Isaiah, p. Ixvi. he speaks of it again 
as being “of the first authority, and of 
the greatest use in correcting the He- 
brew text.” “ 

ry Warburton goes much farther, 
on that “the Hebrew Bible 
out j ave been unintelligible with- 
. t."—Letters to Hurd, second edi- 

wu, p. 58 


Ludovicus Capellus (as quoted by 
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Blackwall, “Sacred Classics,” vol. ii. 
p- 346,) says, that, without the Greek 
version, the Hebrew Bible “would have 
been almost of no use.” 

EXCISE, 

The following is the opinion of Lerd 
Mansfield, when attorney-general, upon 
Dr. Johnson's explanation of the word 
Excise :— 

Case, 

Mr, Samuel Johnson has lately published 
a book, entitled, “A Dictionary of the 
English Language, in which the words are 
deduced from their originals, and illus. 
trated in their different significations by 
examples from the best writers: to which 
are prefixed, a History of the Language, 
and an English Grammar.” 

_ Under the title “ Excise” are the followe 
ing words :— 

EXCISE, n. s. (uccijs, Dutch; excisum, 
Latin,) a hateful tax levied upon commo- 
dities, and adjudged, not by the commoa 
judges of property, but wretches hired by 
those to whom “ Excise” is paid. 

The people should pay a rateable tax 
for their sheep, and an excise for every 
thing which they should eat.— Hayward. 


Ambitious now to take excise, 
Of a more fragrant paradise.—Cleveland. 
Excise. 
With hundred rows of teeth, the shark 
exceeds, 
And on all trades, like Cassawar, she feeds. 
Marvel. 
Can hire large houses, and oppress the 
poor, 
By farm’d excise, 
Dryden's Juvenal, sat, 3. 

The author’s definition being observed 
by the Commissioners of Excise, they de- 
sire the#&vour of your opinion, 

Qu.—Whether it wil! not be considered 
as a libel; and, if so, whether it is not 
proper to proceed against the author, 
printers, aud publishers thereof, or any and 
which »f them, by information, or how 
otherwise? 

+ oo Opinion. 

I am of opinion that it is a libel; but, 
under all the circumstances, I shonld think 
it better to give him an opportunity of 
altering his definition; and, in case he 
does not, threaten him with an information, 

(Signed) W. Murray. 

Nov. 29, 1755. 

OBESITY. 

Mr. Spooner, a farmer at Shuttington, 
near Tamworth, in the county of War- 
wick, died, in June 1775, aged 58. 
About five years before he aied, he 
weighed thirty-six stone, horseman’s 
weight; fourteen pounds to the stone, 
avoirdupoise. ‘The last five years, he 
was much increased in buik, having in 
that time become extremely fat; but he 

would 
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would not suffer himself to be weighed, 
though requested by several gentlemen. 

His widow verily believes he would 
have weighed considerably more than 
forty stone, had he been weighed some 
time before hisdeath. He was five feet 
ten inches in height ; his appetite moder- 
ate, both as to eating and drinking, and 
his food such as plain country farmers 
generally live upon. He was very stout 
and active, and of a cheerful merry 
temper. For the lest five years, from 
his being so greatly fed in that time, he 
was very indolent. 

He had cight children, six sons and 
two daughters, who are all living. Mr. 
Spooner’s parents were not inclined to 
be fat, but one of his sons is remarkably 


Original Poetry. 





[Nov, 1, 
so. Mr. Spooner first began to 
fat at the age of twenty-five at thins 
five, he was stabbed by a Jew With ‘ 
knife, and lost a considerable quantity ¢ 
blood, but soon recovered of his 

The undertaker of his funeral believes 
without exaggerating, that the come 
and the coffin, though only woo 
weighed 700Ib. ‘The coffin was six feet 
long, three feet wide in the inside, and 
twenty-three inches deep. 

This account was taken the 10th day 
of August, 1775, from the widow of Mr, 
Spooner, at her house at Shuitington, 
by Mr. John Vaughan and Mr. Samuel s 
Heath, bailiffs of the borough o 
Tamworth. 








THE SPELL. 
By THOMAS FURLONG. 


[The following little piece alludes to a very arree- 
able evening, which the anthor past at.the honse 
of a female triend in the cowntry: it was written 
solely for the amusement of those who were 

resent, and whose characters it undertook to 


escribe.] 
QNCE on a time, as legends say, 
A careless wanderer took the road, 
His head was light, his heart was gay, 
He stroll’d, he saunter*’d, on his way, 
Nor dreamt on half the turns that lay 
Between him and his old abode. 


The foot-path stretch’d before him far, 
And keen and chill the gale was blowing, 
While not one solitary star 
Around the face of Heaven was glowing. 
He paus’d,-—he turn’d,—he look’d behind,— 
He saw the distance he had gone ; 
When something of the fairy kind 
Was heard to whisper in the wind, 
** Come, stranger, venture on.’? 


He rais’d an eye, he pour’da prayer,— 
On ghosts and fairies each though: bestowe 
ing,— 
*Twas vain, he could not linger there, 
For forward still his steps were going, 


He trac'd the neighbouring hillock’s head, 
' And now the moon was brightly blazing, 
And sleepy silence round him spread, 
Save where the swain, by fancy led, 
r (As calmly home his way he sped, ) 
. The short and simple song was raising. 
He wander’d near the water side, 
Where with the wave the moon-beam 
blended ; 
** And now,”’ exultingly he cried, 
** The soul-bewildéring charm hath ended: 
For it is said, by those that dream , 
Of goblin tricks and fairy lore, 
That, when we pass a running stream, 
Their power can bind no mere.” 
He thought of Tam O’Shanter’s mare, 


Whea on the bridge the carlia caught her, 
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But, ah ! the thought was useless there, 
The spell was strong beyond the water, 


Now onward thoughtlessly he past, 
He trod at length the magic bower; 
Around the spot one glance he cast, 
And found one victim fetter’d fast, 
Within the fairy’s power- 
In order round the guiding dame, 
Three airy sprites attendant came: 
The first, if judg’d by looksaloney 
Look’d like an infant free from sin, 
Her easy air, her thrilling tone, 
Might coax a cherub from his throne; 
But Heaven, to whom the heart is known, 
Can only say what dwelt within, 


The second form disclosed to views 

Two laughing eyes of roguish hue ; 

Around her lips, when she chanc'd to smiley 
Each dangerous dimple was Seen to play, 

She look’d like one who could well beguile, 

For her giance, that led one on for awhile, 
Still led them but astray. ; 

Her speech was slow, and, when it camty 

She dwelt upon some cutting theme, 

She threw some shaft that struck unseen, 

Till second-thought drew back the screen 

Good-humour’d, fickle, pettish, pleasings 

Form’d for delighting, or for teazing; 

‘Tho’ check’d with care, and mask’d withouly 

One leading whim was at her heart, 

Thro’ all her soul it seem’d to run» 

It was the endless love of fun. 


And close beside her elfin queen, 
The third attending sprite was seeNy 
And sure no pencil ever trac’d 
A mien with milder beauty grac’d; 
Sure never sculptor cut of old 
A female form of fairer mould, 
Each tint that loveliness must OWN, 
Collected sound the face alone. 
’Tis said, when youthful poets lovey 
That every charm of earth or heavety 
That each grace below, and each gift above, 
Are to one favorite object givens Bot 
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But here the 
And praise, per ee 
Yes! we may love the lily’s glow, 


bard might wander at will, 
haps, but faintly still. 


‘ee Jeaf is light and clear : 
ect yee pot oe falling snow, 
Or bless the rose about to blow : 

But all their shades were mingled here. 
Wide o’er her forehead, fair and high, 
Curl’d the wild locks of jetty dye; 

Down to the earth her eyes were cast, 

As if they shunn’d the vulgar view ; 

But, when their lids arose at last, 

Oh! what a lovely light they threw, 


“And sure,” the startled stranger cried, 
«ff thisenchantress Shall retain 
Such forms, such followers, 1n her train, 

She soon may sit in solemn pride, - 

And smile to see her silken chain 
Extending on each side.”” 


ag) gate ps stood, —his heart beat high,— 


¢ gaz’d around on every hand ; 
He could not, must not, dare not, fly, 
And it was death to stand. 
One object in the trying scene 
Could still his falt’ring soul sustain ; 
He mark’d his fellow-victim near, 
Whose steady eye, and smile serene, 
Show’d not a shade of fear. 


And now another charm was tried, 

Another spell prepar’d ; _ 
in the gay forms of fairy pride, 

In magic order scatter’d wide, 

The dangerous cups appear’d : 

High o’er the rest, conspicuous seen, 

One massive cauldron rose ; 

And there the wily elfin queen 

Her fated station chose ; 

And in that cauldron deep she threw 
A mystic herb of dubious hue, 
On China’s gloomy soil it grew ; 

And, while she trac’d the place around, 
Her hand drew many a lengthen’d line, 
And many a mutter’d word and sign 

Confirta’d the charm profound, 

And in the cup with care she flung 
A piece from negro’s sinews wrung, 
Cull'd out with patience, toil, and pain, 
From isles that deck the western main ; 


“And this (she said,) my task shall crown,’ 


And this will make the dose go down.” 
‘Tis said that at a certain hour 


This draught can boast a wond’rous power; 


Some old philosophers maintain 
That it may sometimes touch the brain ; 
But bards for once the truth have SUNg, 
ho plac’d the danger in the tongue, 
t sets that busy organ going, 
_* e =e * 
hy work went on, the dose was quaff’d, 
he elfin tribe still talk’d or laugh’d, 
other tricks, too Jong to name, 
—_ succession softly came ; 
adie roll’d by, the moments flew, 
: +. = more Strong the magic grew; 
Sic “ignt-ey’d Pity, hovering near, 
a in the fairy’s ear, 
» et your guest uninjur’d go 
Before the shrill-ton’d cock shall coe ; 
shy ap him wander, free from harm, 
yy ne twelfth hour dissolves the charm, 
°XTULY Mag, No. 317, 
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She smil’d,—she turn’d,—her friend departed, 
Free, thoughtless, tranquil, and light-hearted : 
And, since that hour, this careless elf 
Has been heard to say, in a friendly strain, 
That he'd risk his freedom, his life itself, 
To be enchanted thus again. 
29, Bolton-street, Dublin, 
—<__— 
SONNET. 
Auream quisqui ioe 
Diligit, tatuscaret wa 
Sordibus tecti, caret invidenda 
Sobrius aula, 
Horace, lib, 2, od. 10. 
Hew blest the man, whose annual store 
Is just sufficient, and no more,— 
A pleasing competence ; 
Around whose hearth the tale of mirth 
Gives to each social feeling birth, 
Refining every sense ! 


Stranger to splendid joy or woe, 

His is the happy lot to know 
Life’s soft vicissitudes ; 

No faithless calm allures his way, 

No dazzling sun darts down its ray, 
No chilling blast intrudes. 


But blue-ey’d Hope, of soothing power, 
To cheer the solitary hour, 
His sweet companion is 3 
Whilst kindling at the hallow’d name 
Ot Friendship, or Love’s softer flames 
He mingles into bliss, 


Which, nor satiety e’er cloys, 

Nor Envy’s secret dart annoys, 
Nor guilty fears appal ; 

But pleasures rational, refin’d, 

Most exquisitely hit the miand,— 
’Tis satisfaction all. 


Oh! grant me, Heaven, the golden mean, 
The little and the great between, 

Nor aught beyond this give; 
And, when 1 cease to feel or know 
Friendship, and conscious Virtue’s glow, 

Then may | cease to live. 

J.C. P. 
—_ 


IMPROMPTU. 
By ENORT SMITH. 
A= you where yonder rose’ bright bloom 


is fled, 
That- withering hangs its weak declining 
head ? 
As Julia stoop’d, its cews fresh balm to sip, 
It left the flower to settle on her Jip. 
Land-green, Bermondsey. 
—< 


SONNET TO THE MOON, 


By the Same. 
W HEN Heaven’s biest Architect was mild 


in mood, 
He fashion’d thee, thou orb, So pure and 
bright; 
And, pleas’d with His own work, ® He sat and 
view’d 
Thee, chaste-ey’d beauty, shedding thy 


soft light, 





—— 


* And God saw the light that it was 
good, —Genesis. 
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O lovely visitant ! O fair-form’d sight! 
Hail! source now issuing from the Throne of 
Good, ; 

Proof of His power, and wisdom infinite: 
Thus angels sung, when first thou, radiant, 
mov’d, 
Night’s rich-rob’d goddess, as thou gently 
gleam’st, 
Zon’d by yon clouds of stainless hue thy vest ; 






Methinks shepherd UXen I 
ethinks some shepher id hi 
. wren Kage ban tii fet, 
r snow-white dove, reclining on her new: 
And O}! so sweet i} “ys 
beam’st, 0 


Earth’s shadowy crown looks ‘ 
mild rays imprest, fA s 
Lamb-green, Bermondsey, 








PATENTS LATELY ENROLLED. 


— 


To Mr. Bensamin Smytue, of Liver- 
pool, for anew Method or Methods of 
ropelling Vessels, Boats, Barges, and 
Rafts of all Kinds; and also other 
Machinery, as Mill-Wheels and other 
revolving Powers. 
HIS invention is established upon a 
mathematical theorem, viz. If three 
equal cranks in the same horizontal 
plane, or in planes parallel to each 
other, be conceived to revolve each upon 
its respective centre in the same plane, 
with one and the same uniform velocity 
and in the same direction; with regard to 
the parts of the cranks alike situated, 
and any part being taken on the outer 
bend or extremity of the middle crank, 
and a right line drawn from that point 
parallel to a line supposed to join the 
centres of the cranks, until it meets the 
outer extremity or bend of the other two 
cranks ; then Mr. Smythe says the right 
line so drawn will be equal and continue 
equal to the line of distance during the 
whole of every revolution so made. This 
line in the machine he calls the connect- 
ing rod, 

The principle of this invention con- 
sists in the parallel rotation of a con- 
necting rod or rods, which may be 
impelled either by steam or other power 
acting upon the cranks, so as to force the 
paddles upon the cranks and connecting 
rods into and against the water in pro- 
pelling vessels, or by the water running 
against the hollow or inside of the 
paddles, so as to turn the cranks and 
other machinery when used as mill- 
wheels, &c. 

— 


To Captain GRANHOLM, of Foster-lane, 
London, in the Royal Navy of Sweden : 
Sor preserving such animal and vege- 
table Products or Substances, sepa- 
rately or mixed together, as are fit for 
the Food of Man, for such a Length of 
Time as to render them fit for Ship and 
Garrison Stores. 
The object of this invention is 

effected first by cutting off all com. 








munication between the atmosphere 
aud the articles to be preserved, by one 
or other of the following means; viz,} 

pouring into the vessel, in which the 
pieces of food that are to preserved are 
packed, melted and hot fat, or pouring 
in a strong hot animal fluid jelly, in such 
a manner, that not only all the inter. 
stices between the pieces, but the whole 
interior of the vessel, shall be so com 
pletely filled as to dispiace entirely 
all the atmospheric air. 

Secondly, by coating the different 
pieces with melted suet before they are 
packed in the vessel in which they are 
to be preserved; then packing them, 
when cold, and afterwards displacing all 
the air between the pieces, and from the 
whole interior of the vessel, by pouring 
in cold a saturated aqueous solution of 
common sea-salt, or mineral culinary 
salt, that is to say, a solution of muriate 
of soda. 

Thirdly, when the article is such as to 
permit it, (as, for example, butter,) by 
filling the vessel so completely with the 
article itselfas to expel all the air, using 
due precautions to prevent the accesso! 
air afterwards, by percolation or other- 
wise, through the substance of the 
vessel, 

The vessels to be employed a 
adapted to the nature of the article to be 
preserved, to the manner of preservation, 
and to the quantity to be contained in 
the vessels. For quantities not exceed- 
ing about fifteen pounds weight, vessels 
made of tinned iron, either square o 
cylindrical, or any other convenient 
form, are found to answer very well. 
These vessels should have a rivg 
fillet of tinned-iron wire, soldered 
round their mouth on their outside, a0 
At the distance of from one quarter 1 
one half inch below the said mouth ; om 
which ring or fillet the rim of the covet 
may rest when the cover is put on. 2° 
this ring the rim of the cover is to 
soldered when the vessel 1s finals 
closed. The cover should be so formees 
that its centre should rise a little bight 

1 than 

















1818.} of its rim; that is to say, it 
top of its rim; t ) Say, 
root be 4 little spherical, conical, or 


idal, according to the form of the 
— This elevation is given to the 
cover for the purpose of insuring a per- 
fect dislodgment of air from the interior 
of the vessel, by pouwsing 10 well-warmed 
melted fat or suet, OF hot liquid jelly, or 
q saturated solution of muriate of soda, 
as mentioned above, through a hole in 
the cover, the air escaping through a 
hole in the centre of the cover. The 
opening for introducing the said melted 
fat or solution, or liquid jelly, may be 
the same one by which the air escapes 
when displaced by the fluid, In this 
case the opening should be about a 
uarter of an inch in diameter ; or another 
opening for pouring in the fluid may be 
made in some other part of the cover, 
about an inch in diameter, into which a 
piece of pipe should be soldered, air- 
tight, on the inside of the cover, about an 
inch long, and narrowing a little to- 
wards its lower orifice. In this case, 
the hole in the centre of the cover for the 
escape of air need not be more than a 
sixteenth of an inch in diameter. The 
opening of such a vessel is effected by 
driving down the ring or fillet by means 
of a hammer and the side edge of a 
chissel, or a flat bar of any kind, begin- 
ning at one end of the wire, and so de- 
taching the parts in succession till the 
whole is separated, by breaking the 
rolder joining. For this reason no more 
solder should be applied in fastening on 
the rings or fillets, and afterwards the 
covers, than is necessary to secure the 
exclusion of the air. 

The means and precautions to be 
used in preparing the vessels are the 
lollowing ; first mean—applying in a hot 
state all over their outer surface and 
over the surface of their covers some 
good varnish or resinous substance. 
Second mean—saturating them as much 
as the nature of the material of which 
they are made will admit, and as com- 
pletely as possible from their inside, 
With a saturated aqueous solution of 
‘ommon sea-salt, or native salt, say of 
ihuniate of soda, Third mean—lining 
them with a coating of any substance or 
mixture not deleterious or injurious (as 
suet Or Wax, or a mixture of these,) that 
“an prevent the articles put in them for 
Preservation from coming into actual 
‘outact with the vessels or their covers. 

ourth mean—inclosing the vessels 
bone other vessels or boxes, leaving a 
with ‘pace between them to be filled up 

“tallow or wax, or a mixture of these 
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or any other substance or mixture which 
may answer the purpose of excluding 
the contact of the atmosphere from 
their sides and bottoms. Their covers 
to be also coated over with the same, 
The articles to be preserved aré 
cooked in any of the usual manners, by 
roasting, boiling, baking, or otherwise, 
and, when ready, and not to be coated 
they are to be placed in their hot state in 
a vessel made of tinned iron, the said 
vessel being previously heated. If the 
article is meat, in its own soup or fluid 
jelly, the soup or fluid jelly should be so 
strong that it will be solid when cold. 
The vessel being filled nearly to the 
mouth, the cover is ther to be put on 
and soldered air-tight all round, after 
which it is to be filled completely 
through the hole made in the cover for 
that purpose. If the articles are not so 
dressed as to furnish a jelly, still they 
are to be packed hot, fluid jelly or 
melted warm fat is to be added, the 
cover soldered on, and then the remain- 
ing air expelled by pouring in melted 
and well-warmed suet or hot jelly till 
the cover itself is filled to the opening in 
its centre with the melted suet or jelly. 
After it is thus filled, it should be allowed 
to stand for:ten or fifteen minutes in 
such a situation as to prevent partial 
chilling, before closing the opening or 
openings, as the case may be, in the 
cover, to allow time for the fluid jelly or 
fat to insinuate itself completely into 
the pores of the pieces. If in that time 
any shrinkage has taken place, the 
vessel must have this supplied by pour 
ing in a little more fat or hot fluid jelly, 
after which the opening or openings in 
the cover are to be closed, of which more 
‘hereafter. When the articles are to be 
preserved coated over as described 
hereafter, they may also be packed in 
vessels of tinned iron lined with a coat- 


ing of wax or tallow, as described above; 


but these are packed cold, and, instead 
of expelling the air by means of melted 
suet or hot fluid jelly, in this case a cold 
saturated solution of muriate of soda is 
to be employed. 

The last operation with these vessels 
is to close the hole or holes in the covers, 
When the cover is furnished with a pipe 


besides the centre hole, the former is to. 


be closed with a cork, going into it so 
as to leave a part of the pipe empty 
above the cork, ‘This space above the 
cork is then to be filled with any good 
resinous cement, or with wax; after 
which a bit of tinned iron is ‘to be 
soldered over the whole. The hole in 
Xx 2 the 
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the centre may be closed by soldering, 
or the centre hole may be a female screw 
through a bit of iron coated with tin, and 
soldered on the outside, and fitted witha 
short screw of tin, or of iron tinned all 
over, and when screwed home then 
covered with solder. 

As it is often desirable on long 
voyages that vegetables should be had 
along with the preserved meat, as po- 
tatoes and carrots; these should, be 
dressed each by themselves; after which 
they may either be cut into small pieces, 
and mixed with the meat, which in its 
dressing produces its own jelly, or they 
may be put into a vessel alone, and then 
surrounded with melted fat or jelly, in 
such a manner as effectually to dislodge 
all air from the interior of the vessel, as 
before directed for preserving meat, 
taking care to close the vessel properly. 

i 
LIST OF NEW PATENTS; and we earnestly 
solicit the Patentees to favour us with co- 
pies or extracts of their Specifications, 

Sir ‘T. CocHRANE, knight, for the 
making of a manufacture, being lamps for 
streets, which regulate the combustion of 
a certain purified essential oil obtained 
from spirit of tar or oil of tar, and also 
making a manufacture, whereby all other 
lamps in which flame is inclosed within 
glass vessels, are adapted to the pro- 
duction of a clear light, by the combustion 
or decomposition of the said purified oil 
or spirit therein, and the use of the said 
puritied essential oil or spirit in such 
lamps.—April 8, 1818. 

J.J. A. M‘Cartny, of No. 4, Spring- 
Gardens, Westminster, gent.; for a method 
of applying granite in the making, con- 
structing, or forming pavements, pitching 
and covering for streets, roads, ways, and 
places.x—April 8. 

W. ANnNEsLEy, of Belfast, Ireland, ar- 
chitect ; for certain improvements in the 
constructing ships, boats, and other ves- 
sels. —April 8. 


arson 
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W. Hop of Ne, ' 
. HOPKINSON i 
Coach-maker ; for 2 bith -s tian, 
the wheels of waggons, carts, ¢ Prevent 
all other carriages, from coming oft 
accident, and which he intends to de 
minate or call a Wheel Detainer.—Aprij, 

G. WnitHam, of Sheffield, Yorks 
manufacturer of spindles; for certain ma’ 
chinery for grinding, glazing, and dresj 
small cotton and woollen spiniles { 
spinning on jenney, bills, and mule, and 
other kind of machine for fine work.— 
April 8. 

W. Cuurcu, of Clifton-stree , 
Square, gent.; for certain eee 
in the steam-engine.—April 8, 

a 

The following Persons have attained Roy 
Patents in France for sundry Inve. 
tions, viz. 

MENARD, jun.; for a loom to weave a 
clouded silk web, called by him Velvet 
Web. 

PoTEL ; for a piece of mechanism, capable 
of setting in motion all together a card. 
ing, plating, and rolling machine, by the 
effort of one man only. 

MADEMOISELLE MANCEAU; for different 
processes by which a new raw-ilk 
tissue is manufactured for the purpose 
of a substitute to Italian straw in the 
manufacture of hats. 

DEBERKEN ; for a four-wheeled carriage, 
holding eighteen persons, without clock- 
work, springs, or back-trace ; calleda 
Parisienne. P 

Burr ; for different processes to improve 
the manufacture of coach and harness 
ornaments, in chisselled brass and silver, 

CasTILLE ; father and son, for moveable 
artificial mountains. 

Lecorrer; for press-rollers, adapted to 
cotton-spinners’ use. 

Bayevut and Dupergsat; for a metallic 
tissue, on which designs and cyphers 
are produced by means of fire and acids. 

RovGet; for a mechanical fauteuil to 
facilitate parturition. 

De one ; for a mechanic carding machine 
for waste and floss silk. 








PROCEEDINGS OF PUBLIC SOCIETIES. 
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COMMITTEE OF EDUCATION. 
ROM the minutes of the interestin 
evidence before this Committee, we 
abstract Mr. Brougham’s account of an 
Establishment of Education in Switzer- 
land, as worthy of the attentive perusal 
of our philanthropic readers, 
1 consider (says Mr. Brougham.) that 
I shall render an acceptable service, and 
assist the inquiries of this Committee, 
by giving an account of a very important 
imstitution, connected intimately with 
the imsiruction and improvement of the 





poor, at Hofwyl, near Berne, in Switzer 
land, under the management of the 
owner of that estate, Mr. Fellenberg, 4 

patrician of that canton. si 
Happening to be in Switzerland in the 
autumn of 1816, I went to Berne, 'f 
the purpose of visiting Mr. Fellenberg § 
institution, which is situated in @ «en 
sant country, about four miles from rs 
town. I was received by him with grea 
courtesy ; he rac me payed Bow: 

art of his establishment, an ¢ 
sunt to haye the whole details of its 
managemen 
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management investigated, My inten- 
tion was to return, and pass a few weeks 
there for the purpose of acquiring 
further information respecting the sys- 
tem, and more especially the extraor- 
? 

dinary ecouomy which prevails, and 
which enables Mr. F. to effect so much 
withsuch slender means. ‘I his can only 
be learnt by a daily examination of 
minute particulars: to facilitate which, 
Mr. F. was kind enough to offer me the 
use of a chateau in the neighbourhood of 
his own residence ; but the state of the 
weather for many weeks, and of my own 
health, made it desirable that I should 
proceed to Italy, without accomplishing 
my purpose. I cannot, however, avoid 
strongly recommending a residence at 
Hofwyl, to any one who may interest 
himself in these important inquiries; 
and 1 can venture to engage for Mr. 
Fellenberg, that he will give such a one, 
if properly recommended, the same 
facilities which he so readily offered 
to me. 

Several tracts have been written upon 
the subject ; the best of which isentitled, 
“Rapport fat @ S. M. I. L’ Empe- 
reur Alexandre, sur l’ E'stablissement de 
Hofwyl.” It purports to be the work of 
the Count of Capo D’Istria, but was in 
fact written entirely by Mr. C, Pictet of 
Geneva, Who has paid great attention to 
the plans of Mr. Fellenberg, and ex- 
amined them carefully in different stages 
of their progress. ‘The work of Mr. 
Rengger deserves also to be consulted ; 
and Mr. FE. himself has published some 
tracts in German. All these publica- 
lions are to be had at the bookseller 
Pasehoud’s, in Geneva and Paris. 

_ The ground-work of the establishment 
isa farm of moderate extent, from 210 
to 220 posen, answering nearly to our 
English acres, which Mr. F. cultivates 
himself with great assiduity and success. 
Upon this he has ingrafted the-other 
branches of his institution, which cone 
sists of a seminary fur the education and 
moral and religious improvement of the 
poor; an academy for the richer classes 
of soviety ; aN agricultural institution for 
a limited number of pupils; aud a manu- 
lactory of agricultural implements. 
he academy consists of fifiy or sixty 
pupils, who are taught every branch of 
useful learning, from Latin and Greek 
(Which last they are peculiarly well 
crounded in, from the plan adopted of 
} fy. With it) to the higher branches 
aa 7 mathematics _and of physical 
atri “te lhese pupils are chiefly of 
Paltician families, When I was there, 


I found seven or eight German princes 
among them, beside several sons of Ger- 
man nobles ; and the Prince and Princess 
of Wirtemberg (the present king and 
queen) were expected in a few days to 
visit the place, with the design of pre- 
vailing on Mr. F. to make room for 
another young prince under their care. 
All these pupils go through the same 
discipline ; eat at the table with Mr. F. 
and his family ; and pay about 60/. ster- 
ling a year for all expenses, exclusive of 
clothes. I ought to add, that, when the 
troubles upon the Continent had reduced 
so many families to great distress, Mr. 
F. kept above a dozen of the young men 
for nothing during two years. ‘This 
part of the establishment creates the 
principal expense, as about twenty emi- 
nent professors belong to it, whose sala- 
ries amount to between 2,000/. and 
3,000/, a year. On the other hand, they 
form a very interesting socicty, and 
render a residence in the neighbourhoud 
alike instructive and agreeable. 

The agricultural institution is pecu- 
liarly under Mr. F.’s own care, and con- 
sists of about twenty pupils more ad- 
vanced in years than the former class. 
‘They are taught practically in the farm; 
and have likewise hours of scholastic 
instruction, and of meetings for discus- 
sion with Mr. F. They are separately 
lodged and boarded at Buchsce, a 
chateau about a mile distant from Mr. 
F.’s house. The manufactory of agri- 
cultural implements is extremely beau- 
tiful, from the neatuess and excellence 
of the workmanship, but especially from 
the valuable improvements in mecha- 
nism which Mr. F. has introduced, 
Among these may be mentioned his 
horse-hoe, his scarifier or extirpator, bis 
root and straw-cutters; and, above all, 
his drill, which has been highly admired 
by all competent judges, and, I believe, 
been honoured with the approbation of 
the Board of Agriculture in this country. 

The branch of the establishment, how- 
ever, Which is more particularly deserv- 
ing of attention, and with which all the 
others are more or less connected, is the 
seminary for the poor. Mr. F. having 
long remarked the extreme profligacy of 
the lowest orders in the Swiss towns, 
and the habits of ignorance and vice in 
which their children were brought up, 
formed many years ago the design of 
attempting their reformation, upon prin- 
ciples equally sound and benevolent. 
His leading doctrine was, that to make 
those poor people better, it was neces- 


sary to make them more comfortable i 
an 
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and that this end would be best attained 
by forming in their earliest years habits 
of iudastry, which might contribute to 
their subsistence, and by joining with 
them a greater degree of intellectual 
cultivation than has ever yet been ex- 
tended to the labouring classes of the 
community, or been imagined to be 
compatible with their humble pursuits. 
He began his experiments upon a small 
number of children, which he has now 
thcreased to between thirty and forty ; 
and this may be reckoned the utmost 
limit upon a farm of so moderate an ex- 
tent. ‘Those children were taken from 
the very worst description of society ; the 
most degraded of the mendicant puor in 
Berne and other Swiss towns. With 
hardly any exception, they were sunk in 
the vicious and idle habits of their 
parents, a class of dissolute vagrants, re- 
ty | sembling the worst kind of gipsies. ‘The 
: complete change that has been effected 

in them all, is one of the most extraor- 
dinary and affecting sights that can be 
mnagined. When I saw them, there 
were some who had been there for 
several years, and had grown up towards 
\ manhood ; but the reformation in almost 
| all took place during from one to two 
at B years, or a very little nore, according as 
; they were taken at an earlier or more 
advanced age. ‘The remark which I 
made, is that which immediately strikes 
all who visit Hofwyl;—the appearance 
of the children alone, their countenance 
and manner, impresses you with a con- 
viction of their excellent dispositions. 
"To describe all the steps of the process 
by which this reformation has been 
effected, would be impossible, as much 
depends on minute circumstances, and 
upon the great skill and judgment of 
Vehrli, a young mau who has devoted 
his life, under Mr. Vellenberg, to the 
* superintendance of this part of the esta- 
; blishment, and to whose extraordinary 
virtue and ability its success is princi- 
pally owing. But I shall endeavour to 
give the Committee some idea of the 

mode of treatment pursued. 
i The first principle of the system is to 
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show the children gentleness and kind- 
ness, so as to win their aflections, and 
always to treat them as rational crea- 
tures, cultivating their reason, and ap- 
pealing to it. It is equally essential to 
impress upon their minds the necessity 
; of industrious and virtuous conduct to 
their happiness, and the inevitable ef- 

Fe fects of the opposite behaviour, in re- 
ducing them from the comfort in which 

they uow live to the state of misery from 
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— they were rescued, A 
and even minute supcrinte 
every instant of their Neen me 
course part of the system ; and, as 
easily be supposed, the elder bors et, 
have already profited by the care of the 
master, aid him in extending it to th 
new comers, who for this purpose ar 
judiciously distributed among them, 
These are, I am aware, very 
principles, and, upon their judicious pe 
plication to practice in each particuly 
instance, according to the diversities of 
individual character, their whole virtue 
depends. Buta somewhat more specifi 
notion of the plan may be formed by ob- 
serving, that it is mever allowed for a 
moment to be absent from their though 
paged oy n., 
that manual labour, in cultivating the 
ground, is the grand and pasamomt 
care which must employ their whole 
lives, and upon which their very exis. 
tence depends, ‘To this every thing 
else is made subordinate ; but with this 
are judiciously connected a variety of ins 
tellectual pursuits. At their hours of 
relaxation, their amusements have aa 
instructive tendency ; certain hours are 
set apart for the purposes of learning; 
and, while at work in the fields, the con- 
versation, without interrupting for a 
moment the necessary business of their 
lives, is always directed towards those 
branches of kuowledge in which they 
are improving themselves during the 
intervals of labour. Beside writing aud 
cyphering, (at which they are very ¢x- 
pert,) they apply themselves to geogta- 
phy and history, and to the different 
branches of natural history, particularly 
mineralogy and botany, in which they 
fake a singular delight, and are cov- 
siderable proficients. ‘The connexion of 
these with agriculture render them most 
appropriate studies for those poor chil- 
dren; and, as their daily labour brivgs 
them constantly into contact with the 
objects of those sciences, a double relish 
is thus afforded at once to the science 
and the labour, You may sce one ‘ 
them every now and then stepping aside 
from the furrow where several ol them 
have been working to deposit @ specr 
men, or a plant, for his little hortus 
siccls, or cabinet: and Mr. Fellenberg 
rarely goes into the field where avy 
them are labouring, without bemg call 
upon to decide some controversy a 
has arisen upon matters relating r 
mineralogy or botany, or the parts 
chemical science which have must andl 
mediate relation to agriculture. 5 
is one other subject which is ever yt 
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sent to their minds ; I mean os — 
rational theology. | Mr. F. is deeply 
imbued himself with the sense of reli- 
‘an; and it enters into all his schemes 
for the improvement of socicty. Re- 
ling the state of misery 1n which the 
rest classes live, as rather calculated 
if I may use his own expression) to 
make them believe in the agency of a 
devil than of a God, his first care, upon 
rescuing those children from that wretch- 
edness, is o inspire them with the feel- 
ings of devotion which he himself warmly 
entertains, and which he regards as 
natural to the human heart, when misery 
tas net chilled nor vice hardened it. 
Accordingly the conversation, as well 
asthe habits, of the poor at Hofwyl, par- 
take largely of religiousinfluence. The 
evidences of design observable in the 
operations of nature, and the benevolent 
tendency of those operations in the great 
majority of instances, form constant 
topics of discourse in their studies, and 
during the labours of the day; and, 
though no one has ever observed the 
slightest appearance of fanaticism or of 
superstition (against which, in truth, the 
course of instruction pursued is the 
surest safeguard), yet ample testimony is 
horue hy all travellers to the prevailing 
piety of the place. One of these has 
noted av affecting instance of it, when 
the harvest ence required the labourers 
to work for an hour or two after night- 
fall, and the fall moon rose in extraor- 
disary beauty over the magnificent 
mountains that surround the plain of 
Hofwyl. Suddenly, as if with one ac- 
cord, the oor children began to chaunt 
ablymn which they had learnt among 
many others, but in which the Supreme 
Being is adored as having “lighted up 
the great lamp of the night, and pro- 
jected it in the firmament.” - 

The details which will be found in the 
Works I lave already referred to, give 
Uiiute and satisfactory illustrations of 
lie Virtuous -habits of these labourers, 
aid of the happy and contented lives 
Which they lead. I trast that one or 
two of them, such as the “ Rapport,” 
Will be translated into English. ‘That 
the complete education which it is Mr. 
rs lenberg’s principle to give the chil- 
en, interferes in no degree with the 
Usihess of their lives, but rather for- 
Wards it; and that the farm cultivated 
md a succceds perfectly, the inspec- 
to “ his accounts (which he lays open 
dleasie Visitor as a mattcr of course) 
‘ 7 demonstrates. ‘The profits of 

4m, consisting of 214g posen 
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{nearly equal to our acre) for the four 
years ending 1814, were armually 14,176 
Swiss livres, or about 886/. sterling, 
being above 4/. an acre, including the 
interest on the original purchase-money 
of the land. The cattle concern is en- 
tirely kept out of this account, which 
therefore exhibits more clearly the suc- 
cess of the cultivation depending upon 
labour. It is to be observed, that Mr. 
Fellenberg has had to contend with pow- 
erful prejudices on the part of his coun- 
trymen, and has certainly reccived 
neither encouragement nor countenance 
from the governmentef the canton, On 
the contrary, the belief very universally 
prevails, that he is regarded by thema 
with an unfavourable eye, and that 
strangers are not much encouraged to 
visit Hofwyl. ‘The first impression, pro- 
pagated with some industry, was, that 
his visionary schemes would be his ruin. 
When the undertaking seemed to pros- 
per, the attack was changed, and he is 
now upbraided with amassing alarge for- 
tune; an accusation equally unfounded, 
as the account which I have given of his 
great liberality and charity may serve to 
show. ‘The patrician order (to which he 
belongs) also took umbrage at his de- 
voting himself to what was termed “a 
school-master’s life,” (vie padagogique. ) 
But I trust that these prejudices are now 
wearing away; «nd certainly he is, in 
this respect, largely indebted to the en- 
lightened assistance of M. de Bonstetten, 
M. Pictet, and the other men of letters 
at Geneva, who have always zealously 
favoured his undertaking. 

That the habits of common labour 
are perfectly reconcilable with those of 
a contemplative and even scientific life ; 
and that a keen relish for the pleasures 
of speculation, may be united with the 

_maost ordinary pursuits of the poor, 
secms ta be proved by this experiment 
of Mr. Fellenberg. 1 am quite aware 
that he has only made it upon a small 
scale; that its application to a populous 
district may be difficult; and that a 
substitution of manufacturing for agri- 
cultural labour would greatly augment 
the difficulty. Nevertheless, before we 
say that little can be ellected in this way, 
we onght to consider how limited have 
been Mr. Felleuberg’s means. ‘1 he 
farm on which he has done so much is 
uuder 220 acres; aud his income, inde- 
pendent of the profit he deriv es from the 
breeding of horses, in which he is very 
skilful, and his manufactory of hus- 
bandry implements, dees not exceed 
five hundred a-year. The extraordinary 

economy 
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economy which reigns in his establish- 
ment is indeed requisite to explain the 
existence of such an institution; for, 
although the Academy and Institute are 
supported by the richer pupils, these 
pay a very moderate sum; and the 
family, who are lodged and wholly sup- 
ported at Hofwyl, amounts to 180 
persons. These dine at six different 
tables; and their food, though simple, 
is extremely good. 

Before concluding this statement, I 
must add, that Mr. Fellenberg’s prin- 
cipal object in establishing the academy 
for the wealthier classes, is to teach them 
their duties towards the poor ; and above 
all, to inculcate the propriety of their 
adopting, cach in his own sphere, the 
system pursued with respect to the poor 
children at Hofwyl. As they learn that 
system in all its details, and as they 
almost all become enthusiasts in it, there 
is reason to hope that its benefit may 
spread inio other parts of the world. 
The primary difficulty, no doubt, is to 
find such admirable superintendents as 
Vehrli. But we may confidently trust 
that some of the youths trained at 
Hofwyl will be able to carry the methods 
adopted there into practise elsewhere. 
And I may add, that I believe nothing 
would give Mr. Fellenberg more sa- 
tisfaction than to receive a pupil sent 
there to learn those methods. Iu order 
to profit immediately by bis stay at 
Hofwyl, such a person should under- 
stand German, as that is the language 
spoken by Vehrli and the labourers. 

Mr. Fellenberg, having observed the 
gencral defects in the education of youth 
in Switzerland, arising from the igno- 
rance of the school-masters, (whose 
emoluments are inferior to the wages of 
ordinary labour,) adepted a very judi- 
cious plan for remedying this evil. He 
assembled about forty of them one sum- 
mer, and kept them at Hofwyl during 
their vacation of three months. He 
there had them instructed by the pro- 
fessors of the place, in various branches 
of knowledge. Being men of indus- 
trious habits, and suflicicntly anxious to 
learn, they made great progress, and 
still further improved themselves on 
their return to their homes. Mr. Fel- 
lenberg invited them all to assemble 
the next year, but the government, for 
some reason which I cannot pretend to 
explain, took umbrage at this procveed- 
ing, and prohibited the meeting. How- 
ever, the neighbouring canton of Zurich, 
encouraged their teachers to resort to 
Hofwyl, where a number of them were 






accordingly maintained and j 
in the same manner as the 
masters had been the year before, 
There is another institution for edy. 
eation, at Yverdun, which I also Visited 
in August, 1816. It is under the di. 
rection of Mr. Pestalozzi, and CONsists 
of above a bundred boys, who aret; 
every branch of learning, by differen 
masters, upon a principle quite new 
and deserving of notice.* Mr. P, ob. 
serves, that the received methods of 
instruction are too mechanical; that 
children are taught by rote, and that 
their reasoning faculties are not suff. 
ciently called into action. Accordingly, 
all his pupils are taught in a way that 
excludes mere mechanical operations, 
and certainly tends greatly to exercise 
the mind. No books are allowed; but 
the master, standing before a large board 
or slate, on which he writes, cyphers, or 
draws, (as the case may be,) explains or 
demonstrates to the boys who sit around 
him; and whose attention is kept awake 
to every step of the process by constant 
examinations, in which they are obliged 
to go through the steps themselves ivi 
voce. I saw many of them who bad 
gone a considerable way in the mathe- 
matics, without having ever used a book. 
One only bad reached the fluxional 
calculus, of which, from a question I 
gave him to work, he appeared to have 





* Mr. Brougham errs—it has long been 
adopted in nearly every independent school 
of the British empire, under the name 
of the Interrogative System, and without 
heing liable to the objections which Mr. B. 
justly notices. The British system uses 
Text Books, and adapts questions and 
exercises to the facts of the Text Books; 
and, in justice to it, Mr. B. ought to,correct 
his error. We limit its adoption to inde- 
pendent schools, because in schools cou- 
ducted by trustees and committees, who 
are the slaves of every prejudice and of 
every thing, as it is, or has been, no im- 
provements are suffered to be made; and 
the subjects taught, and the manner of 
teaching, are the same as in ‘he comps 
ratively barbarous ages of Henry VII. 
and Elizabeth. We lately heard of the 
master of an endowed grammar-scho 
who was superseded for introducing Geo 
graphy into the school, because it was 
a subject not named in the statutes ; and 
iu Christ’s Hospital, till very recently, 2° 
vegetables were permitted to be cater, 
because at the time of the establishment 
few or no vegetables were grow0 rn 
England! Close committees and = 
elected corporations always commit these 


absurdities,— " . 
bsurdities.—EpiT an 








1818. ] ' 
an imperfect notion; although, in a far 
shorter time than he had been learning, 
the youug men in this country acquire 
eat expertness 10 the highest branches 
of analytical scence. But he and the 
others whom I examined had certainly 
» very accurate knowledge of the ra- 
‘jonale of all the operations which they 
had tearnt, and their minds were much 
rengiiened, I doubt not, by the con- 
tant exercise of thought unconnected 
with notation. I conccive that ana- 
iytical investigations might be rendered 
more useful, and might approach more 
ta those of geometry, in-their beneficial 
effects upon the reasoning powers, were 
ymewhat of M. Pestalozzi’s principle 
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adopted. That he carries it too far, 


“seems equally clear to me; and I have 


been informed that his pupils, when 
they come to mix in the business of life, 
in counting-houses, &c. are very much 
thrown out, at least at first, by their 
having been unaccustomed to the use 
of books. I should, however, wish to 
be understood as speaking with difli- 
dence on this subject, from my imperfect 
examination of it. IT understaud that a- 
gentleman from Ireland bas made it his 
peculiar study, with the view of intro- 
ducing it there; and he may, I trust, 
before long, give the public an account 
of it in detail. 
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A Grammar of Music: to which are pre- 
fixed, Observations explanatory of the 
Properties and Powers of Music as a 
Science, and of the General Scope and 
Object of the Work; by Thomas Busby, 
Mus. Doc. Author of a Translation of 
Lucretius, a@ Dictionary of Music, &c, 
Se. 9S. 

j E have perused this Grammar 

(a companion to the same au- 
thor’s Dictionary) with much satisfac- 
tion. Commencing with the develop- 
nent of the first rudiments of the har- 
monic science, it proceeds, g7adatim, 
to the most abstruse departments of 
thorough bass, and the secrets of refined 
and complicated counter-point. 

Grecian Air, with Variations for the Piano- 
Forte ; by Samuel Webbe. 2s. 6d. 

This little air is smooth, simple, and 
pleasing; it consists but of sixteen bars, 
but their arrangement and connexion 
are such as to impart to them an inter- 
esiluy eficct. Viewed generally, the 
Varlatious applied to it are creditable to 
Mr. Webbe’s taste and ingenuity; but 
We must, in candor, be allowed to make 
some few exceptions. The excursive 
matter is not always sufficiently analo- 
cous to the theme, nor is the Dass uni- 
lormly the best that might have been 
chosen, ‘The abandonment of the origi- 
hal key for that of the semi-tone above 
‘. we endalation, if modulation it can 
wh ee E flat to E natural,) is 
PM ab r ravagant, supererogate, and 
mines Ce i apology from the 
ducted a Pi -, we are re-con- 
praise dre to thie ca . 4% AG ne 
wechecsfully e s ig Mr. Webbe’s 
Of the pirce ‘Map The general result 

Recon: < ns the passages 

‘LY MaG, No, 318, 


lie well for the hand; and learners will 

find their practice both pleasant and im- 

proving. 

Rondo Favorit, pour le Clarecin ou Piano- 
Forte, par J. G. N.  Pleyet. 2s. 

This is a playful, sprightly, and ani- 
mated composition.  Brilliancy and 
novelty of imagination mark every page, 
every bar we may almost say. hile 
the passages are intimately linked to- 
gether, a certain spirit pervades them 
that at once quickeas attention and 
gratifies the ear and mind. The only 
drawback upon those claims to our ap- 
planse is, perhaps, the absence of relief. 
A few tender ideas interspersed by a 
judgment like Pleyel’s, would have per- 
fected the production. 

Braham’s Celebrated Song in the Opera of 
Zuma. Arranged with Variations for the 
Piano-Forte by John Parry. 18. 6d. 

Mr. Parry has super-added to this 
bold, energetic, and patriotic air, three 
variations, the style of which well con- 
sorts with that of the theme. This task 
was of a kind which, as generally exe- 
cuted, confers ne extraordimary credit 
on the abilities of the undertaker; but 
Mr. P., judiciously availing himself ot 
the excellence of the ground on which 
he was working, has kept to its cast and 
temper ; and, while gratifying the gene- 
ral taste of the auditor, contrived to 
maintain and render prominent the cha- 
racterisiic imypression of the French 
melody. 

“ Det me Die, or Live to Love.” Sung by 
Miss Stephens, in the Humovous Lieu- 
tenant, or Alexander's Suvecesvors ; ut the 
Theatre Royal, Covent-Garaen, Come 
posed by H. R. Bishop. < 
* Let me die, or live to Love,” is a 

Yy ballad 
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ballad of two verses, and set in the un- 

usual key of A flat. The subject has 

been successfully consulted, and the ex- 
pression is not only appropriate, but 
forcible. While, however, we admit 

Mr. Bishop’s general and prominent 

merit as a vocal composer, we cannot, 

we must confess, perceive that the 
present production is calculated to 
augment his reputation. 

“ Edith of Lorn.” A Glee for Three Voices; 
compused and inscribed to Miss Joanna 
Baillie, by Dr. John Clarke, of Cam- 
bridge. 2s. 6d. 

This glee, the words of which are 
from Scott’s “ Lord of the Isles,” 
is set with fceling and science. The 
passages, for the most part, are not only 
appropriate, but expressive; while the 
combinations and evolutions of the har- 
mony are masterly in a high degree, 
The piano part, with which the original 
composition is accompanied, is modelled 
with considerable skill. Besides com- 
pressing the main body of the super- 
incumbent perts, it engages the ear with 
its own variegated shades, and adds to 
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on interest of the vocal 
Ve have he: 
bg production tat 
Hy S production has ‘ey 
rienced a very considerable circulation 
Ross's Airs ( Numbers 3 and 4), Ar 
with Variations, and a characteristic fe 
lude for the biano- Forte, Each 1s, 64, 
_From our notice of the first 
Numicrs of these pleasing and improy. 
ing exercises for the Piano-forte, on: 
readers will understand that the author 
is Mr. Ross, of Aberdeen. High as ip 
has always ranked in our estimatiog 
his character will lose nothing of jg 
elevation from the present work. The 
numbers now before us, contain the 
well-known melodies of “ The Blue. 
eyed Maid,” and “ The Lily that droop 
in Dumbarton.” Mr. R.’s adscititious 
matter is fancifully diversified, and, 
without deserting the sentiment and 
spirit of his themes, supplies new ideas, 
and augments their original power of 
impression. As divertimentos, they are 
atiractive, and, as practices, will prove 
valuable. 











Mr. Papnock’s very interesting and af- 
fecting Narrative of the Wreck of the 
Oswego on the Coast of South Barbary 
merits the notice of every Englishman, 
so will feel, in its perusal, that his 
connatrymen ought not, in this enlight- 
ened age, to be iu danger of suffering 
such treatment in any part of the earth. 
As it is impossible to analyze its con- 
tents, we shall content ourselves with 
observing that it is well-written, and 
merits a place in every library of re- 
spectable literature. 

A quarto volume of Scientific Apho- 
risms aims at being exact and profound ; 
but, in truth, docs little more than em- 
body some of the leading errors of the 
existing philosophy. ‘Thus, at art. 196, 
the author tells us, that “no doctrine 
in physical astronomy is more clear and 
incontestable than that which shews the 
necessity there is for a projectile force ”° 
and at 198, that * this force must have 
been impressed on all the planets in an 
instant by one vast exertion.” To us 
nothing can be more fanciful.— Motion 
he considers as distinct from: momen- 


NEW PUBLICATIONS IN OCTOBER; 


With an Historica. and CRITICAL PRoEMIUM. 
iE 
2,* Authors or Publishers, desirous of seeing an early notice of their works, are 


requested to transnut copies before the 20th of the month, 
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tunt, and hence numberless incongruities 
arise in various inferences. Such a work 
would be valuable if it contained original 
views, and respected truth instead of 
orthodoxy. The plan is good, and the 
matter, such as we find it, is necessarily 
important and curious. Other similat 
volumes are to appear occasionally. 
An Appendix has appeared to at 
Brougham’s Letter to Sir Somue 
Romilly, containing the minutes | 
evidence taken before the Education 
Committee. It appears, from the facts 
in this mass of evidence, that, if Mr. 
Brougham ultimately succeed in destroy 
ing the horde of public robbers ati 
swindlers, who at the present — 
have got the funds of many —, 
institutions into their bands, he ¥! 
perform as great, and at the same _ 
a more praise-worthy labour, than i 
performed by Hercules in cleansing : 
Augean stable. In another place W 
have given an extract from this ee, 
and we regret that we have not room 
give our circulation to the a iat 
bargain made by a trustce ol git 
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School; and to some others equally ex- 
traordinary, which are exposed in these 
es, We trust, however, that the 
courts of law will speedily correct the 
most palpable of these enormities. 

A very superb volume, and as inte- 
resting as superb, has been produced 
by Capt. Laskey, descriptive of the 
srics of medals struck by order of 
Napoleon to commemorate the events 
of bis career. ‘The medals thus de- 
scribed number 186, and many of the 
events are the greatest of the age in 
which we live. As specimens of nu- 
mismatic execution, the series are 
never likely to be excelled ; and it will 
record, as long as the medals endure, 
the glories of the chief whom they 
celebrate, aud the matchless taste of 
M. Denon, who directed their execution, 
and of the other artists concerned. ‘The 
book is worthy of the connexion in 
which it appears; the language is per- 
spicuous, and the events are neatly and 
clearly related. In some instances, 
trey state facts which are altogether 
new tous; and we think the lovers of 
historical truth, not less than the admi- 
rers of this branch of art, ought to 

ssess so interesting a volume. 

Mr. Cutty has manufactured a libel 
on our laws, ina volume of 700 pages, 
royal octavo, simply on the branch of 
laws on bills of exchange, promissory 
notes, and cash notes. He calls it a 
Practical Treatise, but for whose use 
we are ata loss to conceive. After all, 
however, the fault may not be in this 
author, but in the prolix character of 
the laws which he has undertaken to 
expound, 

_ GENERAL THORNTON has published, 
nan inviting form, his very able Speech 
on his motion to repeal the declarations 


against the belief of transubstantiation, 
and asserting the worship of the church. 


oi Rome to be idolatrous; illustrated by 
autuorities aad illustrations. ‘The whole 
forms a very curious volume for the 
perusal of those who feel interested in 
political polemics, 

A portable, and therefore useful, vo- 
lume has been printed, of ORFILA’s 
“lrectious for the Treatment of Persons 
ho have taken Poison, with the means 
A detecting Poisons, §c. ‘The trausla- 

" ts cortectly made by Mr. R. H. 
SLACK, who has added a valuable 
“pprndix on suspended animation. 
ant so many venal bards are per- 
2 ini ter talents and insulting their 

soa by their zealous support of the 


inhuman and unchristian practice of 
War, it is with no small pleasore that we 
record the author of an Elegy, sup- 
posed to be written ona Fiel/ of Battle, 
as the champion of a nobler and a better 
cause. His pen has been employed in 
depicting the safferings and advocating 
the rights of outraged humanity; and, 
we must add, with no inconsiderable 
portion of success. If his genins be not 
of that commanding order which we 
look for in the gifted poet, still his 
present performance will prove that it 
is adequate to the production of a work 
replete with refined taste and correct 
feeling. The following lines, in which 
the accumulated horrors of war are very 
strikingly delineated, will, we think, 
justify our opinion:— 
The track of dire destruction long and 
wide, 
The naked forest, and the trampled plain 5 
The year’s last toil, the swain’s fair hope 
destroy’d, 
The plunder’d vines, and ravag’d fields of 
grain. 


The village waste, the watch-dog’s howling 
knell ; 
The croaking raven on the blacken’d wall; 
The distant hamlet in the peaceful de], 
Mark’d by the spoiler, doom’d itself to fall. 


(Here late with rural beauty nature smil’d, 
And sylvan music charm’d the flowery 
mead ; ) 
Ah! where shall fiee the shivering houseless 
child ? 
What friendly covert shade its orphan’d 
head? 


What ‘tender mercies” urged the ruffian 
band, 
To save the offspring of the slaughter’d sire ; 
That fired the peaceful cot with impious hand, 
Nor spared the victim of unchaste desire ? 


Did aught their leader’s savage breast 
control ,— 
Could human feelings melt that heart of 
steel ,— 
Did memory wake the scorpion of the soul,— 
And pierce the only fibre that could feel ? 


But what avails ene wretched fate to mourn, 

Of one sad stricken murd’ret to complain? 
Thousands are left as wretched and torlorn== 

Thousands were murd’rers, tens of thoue 

sands slain. 
This poem is very appropriately in- 
scribed ‘to the chairman and comnuttee 
of the Society established in London for 
the Promotion of permanent aud universal 
Peace.” 

We discover that we were the dupes 
of an imposition, when we noticed in 
our last the Memoirs of Las Casas as 
an authentic work. Advantage has 
Yy2 been 
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been taken of some original documents 
printed in the German papers, and pre- 
tended Memoirs of Las Casas prefixed, 
to give their reprint an air of authenti- 
city. We now discover that the genuine 
work of Las Casas, containing copies of 
the documents alluded to, and a plan of 
Longwood, is published under the title 
of— Letters from the Island of St. Helena, 
exposing the unnecessary Severity exer- 
cised towards Napoleon, This is a 
volume which merits general perusal, 
as implicating in its facts and anecdotes 
the fame and character of the British 
people among future generations; and 
containing accurate and very curious 
details of a man whose character, 
actions, and fortunes, are the most 
remarkable of any on record. We 
collect from the newspapers, that the 
influence of the magnanimous Alex- 
ander is likely to effect a change, which 
could not be wrought by a regard to 
character, and a sense of propriety, in 
the very dow-minded personages, how- 
ever high in rank, who bave biiherto 
directed these nefarious proceedings. 

Soine tool of power, who libelled the 
memory of the late illustrious Bishop 
Watson, in a series of Letters in that 
worthy vehicle, the Courier, has repub- 
lished them in a pamphlet, under the 
title of, A Critical Examination of the 
Bishop of Landaff's Posthumous Volume, 
entitled, ** Anecdotes of his Life.” As 
we do bot t.ink an bonester man, or 
more exemplary bishop, ever lived, than 
the object of this attack; so we are 
sorry to sce an attempt made to give 
these letters more than an ephemeral 
existence. We suspect, however, that 
their days are numbered, and that they 
will soon find their way to “the vault 
of all the Capulets.” 

In addition to the books on America 
noticed in our last number, another 
has been published during the pre- 
sent month, under the title of, 
Sketches of America, by Henry Brap- 
6HAW Fearon, which claims attention 
as a matter-of-fact book, without any 
other pretensions. Mr. Fearon, it ap- 
pears, was selected by a circle of fricuds, 
comprising thirty-nine English families, 
who were desirous of obtaining accurate 
aud impartial information concerning 
the actual state of the American re- 
public, and the prospects which it af- 
forded to emigrants,—to undertake this 
** journey of five thousand miles through 
the castern and western states.” ‘The 
present publication consists of his rc- 
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(Nov, 1, 
ports, addressed to those friends: ther 
are written with much less prejadie 
in favour of or against America, thay 
any other accouuts which biaye late! 
appeared on the same subject; m. 
being confined principally to informatio, 
respecting the nature of the Soil, the 
amount of population, state of y. 
ciety, lists of prices, of articles, state. 
ments of rents, of wages, of taxes 
&e. &c. without any exaggeration o 
concealment, the wurk must be highly 
useful to numerous persons, besides 
the thirty-nine families with whom it 
originated. Thirty years ago such a book 
would have been deemed about as usefu! 
as a guide to travellers to the moon! 
-—What a course of misrule, what a 
combination of folly and of crime in 
the administration of the affairs of this 
injured nation, must have occurred 
during that period to make such an 
alteration in the relative condition of 
England and America! “Emigration, 
(as Mr. Vearon well observes iu his 
Preface,) has assumed a totally new 
character; it is no longer merely the 
poor, the idle, the profligate, or the 
wildly speculative, who are preparing to 
quit their native country; but men of 
sober habits and regular pursuits; men 
of reflection, who apprehend approach- 
ing evils; men of upright and const 
entious minds, to whose happiness civil 
and religious liberty are essential; and 
men of domestic feelings, who wish to 
provide for the future _ support and 
prosperity of their offspring.” Never- 
theless, we are no advocates for eml- 
gration; aud we think it the duty of 
Englishmen to stay at home, and assert 
their rights and interests. — 

Among books of education, we may 
name, as_ possessed ° of considers? 
merit,—Miss Mant’s Margaret Mel- 
ville; Mr. Jamieson’s Grammar 9 
Rietoric and Polite Literature, a work 
of labour; the same gentlemans 4@ 
thematical Tables for Schools, a work 0 | 
utility; and Mr. BurcGesses Use 
Hints on Drawing and Painting, * 
elegant essay on the study and applica- 
tion of those arts. 

<> 
ASTRONOMY. | 
N Elementary Treatise oD — 
nomy, Vol. If. containing a 
Astronomy ; by Robert Woodhouse, AM. 
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i f Miscejlaneous 
they 0 agg oy saacaainentie Greek, 
dice, Books, ench, &c. mostly well-bound, and 

Latm Fr ’ E 
thay 1 ood condition, now selling by &. 
ca Reddell, High-street, ‘Tewkesbury. Part 
tin IV. Conalogne of a Miscellaneons Collec- 

the tion of new and second-hand Books, to be 
Me cold at the prices affixed, by Barry and 
tate. Son, 21, High-street, Bristol. ¢s. 
Kes ~"A Catalogue of an extensive Collection 
0 je -f Books in Anatomy, Medicine, Surgery, 

stidwiferv., Chemistry, Botany, Xc.: m- 
ghly Midwifery, y> " 
ides cluding an assortment of French Books ; 
n it by T. ‘and G. Underwood, Fleet-street. 
00k BIOGRAPHY. 
seful Memoirs of the late Lieut.-gen. Sir Jas. 
yon | Leith, G.C.B. with a Précis of some of 
it , the most remarkable Events of the Penin- 
2 j cula War; by a British Officer. 8s. 
this Memoirs of the Life and VW ritings of 

. senjamin Franklin, LL.D. F.R.S.: com. 
red prising numerous political, philosophical, 
ve and miscellaneous papers, how first pub- 
ol lished from the originals ; by his grandson, 
lou, W. Temple Franklin, esq. Vol. IIT. 4to. 
his 

BOTANY. 

= Fuci, or coloured Figures and Descrip- 
tie tions of the Plants referred by Botanists, 
the dc. to the Genus Fucus; by Dawson 
5 to Turner, esq. AM. F.RS. and LS. No. 
1 of XLV. 4to, 7s. 6d. 
nell CLASSICS. : 
ch. Classical Journal. No. XXXV._ 6s. 
sCi- DRAMA. 
ivil The Appeal: a Tragedy, in three Acts, 
nd as performed at the Theatre Royal, Edin- 
to burgh. 8vo. 3s. 
nd — EDUCATION. ; 

e Winter Scene, to amuse and in- 
struct the Rising Generation; by M. 
mi- H S 

- 18mo. 
of A Critical Grammar of the French and 
ert English Languages: with tabular elucida- 
tions, calculated to aid the English student 
ay in the acquirement of the niceties of the 
ble French language, and to give the French 
el- scholar a knowledge of the English tongue ;_ 
of "eden. 12mo. 9s. 
rk tte Lessons for Litthe Fulks; by 
a- Mary Belson, 18imo. ; 
| 
of _ ETYMOLOGY, 
ful Observations Introductory to a Work 
an > Ne gr tng apes ; by J. Titompson, 
— « JS. Od, 
“as | 
HISTORY. 
' Tableau Historique et Politique de 
Malte, et de ses Habitans, depuis jes 
" temps les plus recnlés jusqu’ a la 1éunion 


- de cette Isle a la Grande Bretagne; par 
»A.de Christophoro Davalos. 8vo. 7s. 


I. - tters on French History, from the 
; est period to the battle of Waterloo, 
i _ reestablishment of the House of 
pourbon : for the use of schools; by J. 
4 ‘sland, 19mo. 6s, 
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An Universal History, in ¢wenty-four 
books: translated from the German of 
John Von Miiller. 3 vols. Svo. 11. 16s. 

Cobbett’s Parliamentary History of Eng- 
land, Vol. XX XIII. royal 8vo. 1h 11s. 6d. 

Historical Memoirs of Rob Roy and the 
Clan Macgregor: including original nos 
tices of Lady Grange, &c. ; by K. Macleay, 
M.D. 12mo. 8s. . 7 

Relation des Operations Militaires, qui 
ont eu lien en France, et en Belgiqne, 
pendent les cent jours : ecrite de St. He- 
lena; par Le General Gaugaud. 8vo. 
10s. 6d. 

HORTICULTURE. 

The Shrubbery Almanack, or the Juve- 
nile Gardeners’ Memory Calendar: ona 
sheet. is. coloured. 


LAW. 

Criminal Trials, illastrative of the Tale 
entitled “The Heart of Mid Lothian;* 
published from the original 1ecord, with a 
prefatory notice, including some particu- 
lars of the life of Capt. John Porteous; 
with a view of the To!bouth, Edinburgh 
1zgmo. 8s. 

Howell’s State Trials, Vol. XXV. royal 
Svo. 11, 11s. 6d. 


MEDICINE. 

Directions for the ‘ireatoient of Persons 
who have taken Poison, and those in a 
State of apparent Death; together with 
the means of detecting poisons and adul- 
terations in wine; translated from the 
French by R. H. Black; with an Appendix 
on suspended animation, and the means of 
prevention; by M. P. Ortila. 1zmo. 5s, 

An Inquiry into the Influence of Situa- 
tion on Pulmonary Consumption; and on 
the Duration of Life: illustrated by statis- 
tical reports ; by J.G. Mans‘erd. 8vo. 5s. 

Observations on the Extraction of the 
Placenta; by Jas. Murdock, M.D. 8vo. 
1s, 6d. 

Monthly Gazette of Health No. 
XXXIV. is, 

An Account of the Small-pox, as it 
appeared atler vaccination: including, 
among many cases, three which occurred 
in the authors own family; by Alexander 
Monro, M.D. Illustrated by plates, 8vo. 
10s. 6d. ots 

Reports of the Practice in the Clinical 
Wards of the Royal Infirmary of Edin- 
burgh, daring the months of November 
and December 1817, and January 1816, 
and May, June, and July, 1818; by A. 
Duncan, jun. M.D. F-R.S.E, 80. 43. 

MISCELLANIES. 

Trausactions of the Royal Society of 
Edinburgh: illustrated with engravings. 
Vol. VILE. Part If. 4to, il. 5s. 

A Perpetual Key to the Almanacks : 
containing an account of the fast, festi- 
vals, saints’-days, and other holidays m the 
calendar, and an explanation of the astro- 
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nomical and chronological terms; by Jas. 
Bannantiwe ;: the whole corrected and im- 
preved with an original table of the con- 
stellations, their names and origm, and 
the number and magnitude of the stars 
which compose them, Xc. &c.; by John 
Jiving Maxwell, of the Inner Lemple. 
New edition, 2s. 6d, 

Edinburgh Encyclopedia, Vol. XII. 
Partil. il, 4s, 

Journal of Science, Literature, and the 
Avis, No. XL. 8vo. 7s. 6d, 

A ‘Table of the Moveable Fasts, Feasts, 
and Terms; the cycle os the sun, domi- 
nical letter, golden number, and epact, 
for twenty-five years. 4s. 6d. 

‘The Report of the London Committee 
of juvestigation, presented at a meeting 
ef Insurers, held at the City of London 
Tavern, Bishopsgate-strcet, on Friday, 
Sept. 25, 1518. Ys. 

NOVELS. 

Margaret Melville and the Soldier’s 
Danghter, or Juvenile Memnvirs: inter- 
spersed with remarks on the propriety of 
encouragmy British manufactures; by A. 
C. Mant. izmo, 4s. 6d. 

Lionel, or the Last of the Pevenseys. 
SvVols, 12m0. 1h. 1s, 

The Veiled Protectress, or the Myste- 
rious Mother; by Mrs. Meeke. 5 vols, 
27s. od. 

POETRY. 

A Few Leaves trom my Field-book ; by 
Wim. Woolcot. 

‘The Modern Antiqne, or the Muse in 
the Costume of Queen Anne ; by J. Gom- 
pertz. vo. 12s, 

W oman, a poem; by E, S. Barrett, esq. 
5s. 6d. 

Eudymion, a poetic romance ; by John 
Reats.  8vo. 9s. | 

Tales aud Poems; by Mrs. Stanley. 7s. 

POLITICS. 

Important Extracts from Original and 
Recent Letters, written by Englishmen in 
the United States of America, to their 
Friends in England; by John Knight. 
Svo. 1s, 

A Letter from Sir Robert Wilson to his 
Constituents, i Retutation of a Charge of 
having dispatched a False Report of a 
Victory when m Spain, contained in the 
bast Quarterly Review. 1s. 6d. 

Letter to Sir Samuel Romilly, M.P. 
upon the Abuse of Charities; by H. 
Brougham, M.P. F.R.S. seventh edition, 
&vo. Ys. od. 

Appendix to ditto: containing Minutes 
of Evidence taken before the Education 
Committee. 8vo. Ss, 

THEOLOGY, 

Sermons, selected from the Manuscripts 
of the late Rev, C. Moore, M.A. 4 vols. 
BVO. Ji. ds, 

A Charge delivered to the Clergy of the 
Diocese of London, at the Visitation in 
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July and A baste 
uly and August, 1818 ; by William i: 
of London. = 6d. ¥ William bi 

The Chureh Catechism ang Rite 
rng = explained and illustrated ip 

Jourse of Lectures; by F 
B.D. 13s. — Tens 

A Sermon preached in the Cathedral 
Wells, hnfete ibe Diocese Ameciation 
the Members of the Society for promot 
Christian Knowledge, at their Anniversary 
Meeting, on the ist of Sept. 1818; by the 
Bishop of Gloucester. 4s. 6d. 

Sermons preached in the Parish Church 
of High Wycombe ; by the Rev. C. Brag, 
ley. 10s. 6d. 

Monumental Pillars, or a Cotlection of 
Remarkable Instances of the Judgmeni, 
Providence, and Grace of God: aceon. 
panied with suitable reflexions; by the 
Rev. Tho. Young, of Zion-chapel, Ma. 
gate. 12mo, 5s. éd. 

TOPOGRAPHY, 

The Emigrant’s best Instractor, or the 
most Recent and Important Information 
respecting the United States of America: 
selected from the works of the latest tra 
veilers in that comntry, particularly Brad. 
bury, Hulme, Browne, Birkbeck, &c.; 
by John Knight. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

A Narrative of the Shipwreck of the 
Oswego, on the coast of Soath Barbary, 
and of the sufferings of the master and the 
crew while in bondage among the Arabs, 
interspersed with numerous remarks opon 
the country and its inhabitants, and the 
peculiar perils of that coast; by Judah 
Paddock, her late master. 4to. 11. 58. 

The Tourist through Ireland : by which 
the traveller is diveeted to the objects 
most worthy of notice, whether of ant 
quily, art, science, or the picturesque, 
by an Irish Gentleman, aided by the com- 
munication of friends, 12m0, 65.—Co 
loured maps, 7s. ‘ 

em ‘ 
Foreign and Classical Books imported by 
Treuttel and Wiirtz, Soho-square. P 

Correspondance inédite de PAbbé Ferd. 
Galiani avec Madame d’Epinay, le Baroo 
d@Hoibach, Grimm, <&c. pendant les 
années 1763 a 1781, avec une notice sf 
la vie et les ouvrages de Galiaut, pat few 
M. Ginguené,et des Notes. 2 vols. ee 

Recueil des Historiens de Gaule et * 
la France, Yom. XVII. par Brial, ! 
folio. Si. as de 

Notices et Extraits des Manuscre 
la Bibliotheque du Roi, Tom. X. 410 on 

Lamarck, Histoire Naturelle des ‘ 
manx sans Vertebres, ‘Tom. V. 8v0- ol 

Gall, Anatomie et Physiologie du eyed 
téme Nerveus en général et du Cervean 
particulier, Tom. ILL. Ay 1. in 4to. @ 
1z planches in folio. 41. 4s. , 

tana, Essai sur ’Etablissement 


Mowarchique de Louis XIV., ptr 
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aitérations qu'il é 


de ce prince. 


prouva pendant la vie 
Précédé de Nouveaux 
ox de Dangeau, contenant environ 
ae inédits, sur les événements, 
jes persounes, les usages, et les maeurs de 
son temps; avec des. notes autographes, 
enrieuses, et anecdotiques ajoutées a ces 
Mémoires, par un Courtisan de la méme 
: . Svo. ths. 
PD apia (Charles), Mémoires sur la 
Marine et les Ponts et Chaussées de 
France et d’Angleterre, contenant deux 
relations des Voyages faits par auteur 
dans les ports d’Angleterre, d’ Ecosse, et 
d'Irlande, dans les années 1816, (7, 18; 
ja déscription de fa Jetée de Plymouth, 
dn Canal Calédonien, &c. 8vo. Lis. 

Liorente, Histoire Critique de I'Inqni- 
sition d’Espagae, seconde édition, 4 vols. 
gyo. avec portrait. 2. 

Encyclopédie Méthodique, LXXXVI¢ 
jivraison, 2 vols, in 4to. savoir Masique, 
Tom. Hi. (H—Z) avec 114 planches 
gravées et un tableau; et Tableau Ency- 
clopedique des trois regnes de ja Nature, 
4e partie, Planches des Crustacées, 
Arachvides, et Inseetes. 41. 

Spurzheim, Observations sur la Phre- 
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nologic, ou la Connaissance de Thomme 
moral et intellectuel, fondée sur les 
fonctions du Systéme nerveux; avee 
frontispice et 6 pianches, 8vo. 9s. 

Capuron, (J.) Methodica Chirurgie 
Tnstituta, sablevand tyronum retrican 
deque peritorun memoria idonea, ia 
qiubus morbi cujuslibet externa cause, 
siguum, atque medela, delineantur, 2 vols. 
8vo. 11. 4s. 

Risso et Poitean, Histoire Naturelle des 
Orangers, ornée de figures peintes d'aprés 
nature, livraison I, im dto. avec 6 fix. 
color, 11. 1s. | 

Voyage fait dans les années 1816, 17, 
de New-York a la Nouvelle Orléans, ct 
de POrenoque au Missisippi par les petites 
et grandes Antilles; contenant des détails 
absolument nouveaux, sur ces contrées, 
des portraits des personnages influants 
dans les Etats-Uni-, et des anecdotes sur 
les réfagiés qui y sont établis, Par 
l'autear des Souvenirs des Antilies, 2 vols, 
8vo. 11. 

Comte Alexandre de Salaces, Histoire 
Militaire dw Piémon', ouvrage couronné 
par Académie Royale des Sciences, 
5 vols. 8vo. Turin. 3h 








VARIETIES, LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL, 
Including Notices of Works in Hand, Domestic and Foreign. 


—_ 


EVERAL important inventions in 

Printing claim our notice; and, in 
ournext Number, we hope to be enabled 
to lay an account of them before our 
readers. We allude particularly to the 
machines and new rollers of Messrs. 
APPLEGARTH and Cowper, and to the 
American press of Mr.G. Crymer. Of 
both these able and curious pieces of 
mechanism we propose to introduce en- 
gravings and full descriptions, 

In copper-plate printing we have 
already alluded to the advantageous 
intruduction of steam, by Mr. Ramsuaw, 
as an efficacious and healthful means 
of heating the plates, instead of using 
charcoal, at once so injurious to the 
plates and to the workmen. 

_ Some of the ships sent on the ill- 
indged Northem Expedition have re- 
lurned without success. The boasted 
hypothesis of a Polar Basin, free from 
te, proves to be a phantom of its 
author's brain, for these ships found the 
Icy Continent impenetrable at the la- 
titude of 76°, In truth, there never 
eXisted a single novel fact on which to 
ground the laboured reasonings that 
a used, as a tub for the whale, 
ey ephemeral ote to a critical 
a lal, Which is written by the under- 
‘ppers of office, We have never 


ceased to consider the whole as an 
officia! job, unworthy of the intelligence 
of the age,—an opinion which we de- 
cidedly expressed in former numbers 
of this Miscellany, aud which has been 
confirmed by the result. 

Professor Prayrair’s Geographical 
and Statistical Description of Scotland, 
in two volumes, 8vo. will speedily be 
published. It will contain a general 
description of Seotland, of every county, 
and each parish; and the whole will 
be illustrated by appropriate statistical 

. tables. 

Dr. Brewster, inventor of the Ka- 
leidoscope, is engaged on a new edition 
of Professor Robiuson’s System of Me- 
chanical Philosophy ; with notes and 
illustrations, comprising the most recent 
di coveries in the physical sciences. 

The same ingenious gentleman an- 
nounces a ‘Treatise on bis Kaleidoscope, 
containing an account of the priuciples 
and construction of the instrument, aud 
of its application in various forins to the 
useful arts. 

Mr. Barrow is preparing a Chrono- 
logical History of Voyages into the 
Arctic Regions, for the discovery of a 
Northern Passage between the Atlantic 
and Pacific Oceans, from the earlicst 
periad to the present time ; oie: 
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with a general description of the Arctic 
Lands and Polar Seas, as far as hitherto 
known. It is to be hoped that this 
work will be untinctured with the vi- 
sionary theories of the author on the 
structure of this part of the globe, 

Letters from the North of Italy, on 
the Government, Statistics, Mauners, 
Language, and Literature, of the Pe- 
ninsola; by W. Srewarr Rose, esq. 
are iu the press. 

The Lite and Adventures of Antar, a 


eclcbrated Bedowen chief, warrior, and 


poet, who flourished a few years prior 
to the Mehomimedan wra, have been 
translated irom the original Arabie, by 
Terrick Elamitton, esq. oriental se- 
eretary to the British embassy to Con- 
stantiiople, and will soon appear. 

A volume of Sermons; by the Rev. 
C.R. Matunin, curate of St. Peter's, 
Dublin, will appear in a few days, 

Dr. J. Carey has in the press, a new 
edition of “ Dryden's Virgil,’ with 
remarks on the text, as corrected from 
Dryden's own two folio editions. He 
has also forthcoming, a new edition of 
his “ Latin Prosody made Easy ;’—and 
* Drakenborch’s Livy,” the Regent's 
pocket edition, 

A Manual of Chemistry; containing 
the principal facts of the science, ar- 
ranged in the order in which they are 
discussed and illustrated in the lectures 
atthe Royal Institution, with a prefatory 
history of the science ; byW.'T. Branpe, 
P.R.S., sceretary to the Royal Society 
of London; is announced, in one volume, 
8vo. with upwards of 100 wond-cuts. 
Such a work has long been wanted, and 
will be received with pleasrre in all 
seminaries of education and among 
students in general. 

Mr. G. H. 'Poutmtn: will publish in 
Deecmber a pocim, entitled, Beauties 
of Affection. 

We are assured by Mr. Vary, in 
confirmation of our explanation of one 
cause of the high price of books, that 
the advertising and collecting the sub- 
seribers to his Delphia and Variorum 
Classics, have cost him 12U0/. even be- 
fure a type is set. 

Mr. ‘Thomas Favtkner, the very 
ingenious author of the Histories of 
Chelsea and Pulham, announces, by 
sibseription, an Account of the History 
and Antiquities of Keusington and its 
Environs; interspersed with biogra- 
Phical ancedotes of royal and distin- 
guished persons ; deduced from. an- 
Clent records, state papers, manuscripts, 
perochial documents, aud other Orig ital 
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[ Nov, I, 
and authentic sources. The work will 
be illustrated with a map of the Manor 
and parish, interior views of the Palace 
and H olland-ie use, the town and church, 
portraits of eminent persons, monuments, 
and other embellishments, 

Nir. Durirr has exhibited repeated|y 
and successfully, before enlightened 
auditorics at Edinburgh, his new method 
of teaching French to a very numerons 
class. He first pronounced aloud eye), 
letter and diphthong, and instantly ali 
the class pronounced after him. Heiheg, 
in the same manner, pronounced to 
them, first short, and then very long, 
sentences of English translated ‘into 
Prench, and Trench into English; pio- 
nouncing the French twice, and the 
English once.—They thei spell aloud 
the words after his spelling, and write 
by memory each sentence on slates, 
Hie teaches them to translate nearly in 
the same manner. As the whole class 
are aimost constantly speaking, they 
soon acquire the pronunciation, the 
command of the sentences in his first 
volume, and the gramunar in the second. 
All present were convinced, that the 
plan is effectual for teaching simulta- 
neously a great number of pupils. 

A Description is’ printing of the 
Islands of Java, Bali, aud Celebes; 
with an account, civil, political, com- 
mercial, and historical, of the principal 
nations and tribes of the Indian Archi- 
pelago; by JouN-CRAWFURD, esq. late 
resident at the court of the Sultan of 
Java. 

Professor Jameson is printing Ele- 
ments of Geology, with illustrative 
plates, in one volume octavo. 

The same learned and _ ingenious 
writer announces a Manual of Mine- 
ralogy, in one volume, 120. 

An Account of the Kingdom of 
Nepal; by Francis’ HAMILTON, (for 
merly Buehanan,) M.D. will soo 
appear at Edinburgh. — me 

A poem, under the title of the Angi 
Cambrian, written by Miss ys a 
Lixnwoop, a niece of the celebrate: 
artist in needle-work, will appear in the 
course of the present month, — F 

Among other frivolities of ihe i 
three superb portable rooms were § r. 
ped at the Castom-house for Apso 
Chapelle, for the use of Sir Baia 
Lawrence, in taking the portraits ol as 
Sovereigns. My Lord Castlereagh, as: 













dutiful servant, allowed the bse se ri 
carden for their erection. The rea 
roam wits fifty feet by eighteen, ae es 
others twenty by eighteen, and cighte 


iy 


3 . 









1813-] , ne 
- The excess in the Civil 
by twe ve. . ° 
List, which this act bespeaks, merits 
the early notice of the House of 
: 1S. 
-— pores work on the Conchology 

f Great Britain and Ireland, being a 

pi lete Natural History of all the 
Shells which have been found to inhabit 
Great Britain and its Islands, arranged 
according to the Linnzan method, 
illustrated by figures of every shell 
hitherto discovered, drawn from nature, 
is in preparation, by THomas Brown, 
esq. F.R.S.E. fellow of the Linnzan 
Soc jety ’ ke. P ° 

The same naturalist is engaged on 
Elements of Zoology, serving as an In- 
troduction to the Natural History of the 
Animal Kingdom. 

Mr. Accum also has in the press, Ele- 
ments of Chemistry, for Self-instruction, 
alter the system of Sir H. Davy, illus- 
trated by experiments; in an octavo 
volume, with plates. ; 

Dr. GRANVILLE is preparing a series 
of Memoirs on the Present State of 
Science and Scientific Institutions in 
France; containing a descriptive and 
historical account of the Royal Garden 
of Plants; the Royal Institute; the 
Polytechnic School; the Faculty of 
Sciences; the College of France; and 
the Cabinet of Mineralogy ; the Public 
Libraries; the Medical School; and the 
Hospitals ; with plans of the latter, never 
before published, &c. &c. Interspersed 
with anecdotes and biographical sketches 
of all the eminent characters who have 
appeared in France during and since 
the Revolution, jn the various depart- 
ments of science. 

At length Mr. CaMPBELL’s Selected 
Beauties of British Poetry, with Lives 
of the Poets, Critical Dissertations, and 
an Essay on English Poetry, is an- 
hounced for speedy publication. 

Dr. WittiaM KING, principat-of St. 
Mary Hall, Oxford, announces Political 
and Literary Anecdotes of his Own 
Times, 

_A Description of a Journey up the 
Nile, from Assouan to Dar El Mahass, 
onthe Frontiers of Dengola, performed 
in the months of February and March, 

813, is printing by J. L, BurcKHARDT. 

“ir, ABRAHAM SALAME, who accom- 
panied Lord Exmouth in quality of 
luterpreter in the negociations with the 

©y, is preparing a Narrative of the 

Xpedition to Algiers, 

aaa saa D.D. minister 
ospel, Edinburgh, is engaged on 
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a Life of ANpRew MELVILLE; con- 
taining illustrations of the ecclesiastical 
and literary history of Scotland, during 
the latter part of the sixteenth and 
beginning of the seventeenth century. 

Mr. James Hackett, first lieutenant 
in the late artillery brigade, is preparing 
a Narrative of the Expedition which 
sailed from England in the Winter of 
1817, under the command of Colonels 
Campbell, Gilmore, Wilson, and Hip- 
pesley, to join the South American 
patriots; comprising an account of the 
délusive engagements upon which it 
was fitted out; the proceedings, dis- 
tresses, and ultimate fate of the troops; 
With observations and authentic infor- 
mation, elucidating the real character 
of the contest, as respects the mode of 
warfare, and present state of the inde- 
pendent armies. 

A new and corrected edition is in 
the press, of BuTLER’s Hudibras, with 
the whole of Dr. Grey’s Annotations, 
embellished with portraits, and with 
engravings on wood. Part I. will be 
published on the Ist of January 1819, 
and it will be completed in six parts, 
forming three volumes 8vo. 

The Beauties of Affection, and other 
poems, are in the press. 

A Prospectus is in circulation of a 
new weekly paper, tu be entitled “The 
Caledonian,” which is to appear in No- 
vember, at the cheap rate of 4d. each 
number, for the purpose of diffusing 
more extensively a knowledge of the 
progress of science, literature, manners, 
and political opinions in Scotland. 

Shortly will be published in 12mo. 
Laurentii Jo. Rubi Epistolarum Edin- 
burgenarum, Libri 3; written during 
three years’ attendance on the Medical 
Institution of that city, and calculated 
to illustrate the system of medical edu- 
cation pursued there, the habits of the 


-students, and the general prdcess of 


graduation in that University. 

Mr. Joun Revre has a work in the 
press, consisting of Remarks on the 
present state of Musical Instruction, 
with the Prospectus of an improved Plan, 
in which the great want of a new order 
of musical designation, and the im- 
portant advantages resulting therefrom, 
are explicitly stated. Wie, eh 

The Rev. WM. FAULKNER is printing 
a professional work on the Simplicity 
and Ingenuity of the Evidence in favour 
of the Miracles recorded in the Gospels, 

Messrs. TREUTTEL and Wurtz, pub- 
lishers of Schweighzeuser’s Herodotus, in 

Zz 12 vols. 
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12 vols. 8vo. have felt it necessary to cau- 
tion the public against a mutilated and 
imperfect re-print of it; and, in theirown 
defence, have reduced the price of the 
five-cuinca edition to four guineas, and 
the nine guinea copy to eight guineas. 

The Lexicon Uerodoteum, upon 
which Professor SCHWEIGHAUSER has 
leng been labouring with indefatigable 
zeal, will be published by them as 
soon as possible. 

The Llron Chest, a poem, Is preparing 
for publication, by the author of the 
Recluse of the Pyrenees. 

The Transactions of the Literary 
Socicty of Bombay, are announced as 
printing in London. 

In the tenth number of the Annals 
of the Fine Arts, which will be published 
on the Ist of January, will be given the 
usual dircetory of living British artists, 
corrected throughout, by themselves. 

A Statistical, Political, and Historical 
Account of the United States of America, 
from the period of the First Establish- 
ments to the present day, is announced 
on anew plan; by D. B. WARDEN, esq. 
It will be comprised in three volumes, 
octavo, and be illustrated with a new 
map of the United States and a plan 
of the city of Washington. ‘The author 
has collected a vast number of books, 
official reports, local descriptions and 
journals, and he has diligently consulted 
these and every publication of whatever 
kind likely to assist his inquiries; and, 
to the information derived from these 
ordinary sources, he has been enabled 
to make considerable additions from 
the communications of intelligent cor- 
respondents in different parts of the 
ynion, 

The.Account of the Western Isles 
of Scotland, particularly with regard to 
Geology; with Observations on their 
Scenery, Antiquities, and Agriculture ; 
by J. Maccuttocn, M.D. F.LS. is 
preparing fur separate publication, in 
2 vols. Svo. with a volume of illus- 
trative engravings in 4to, 

A second edition, with considerable 
additions, is announced, of Lorp Lau- 
DERDALE’S Inquiry into the Nature and 
Origin of Public Wealth, and into the 
Means and Causes of its Increase. 

Mr. HuGH Murray is preparing to 
extend those researches to Asia which 
he so ingeniously bestowed on Africa, 
in a work to be called an Historical 
Account of Discoveries and Travels in 
Asia. 

Reports of Cases tried in the Jury 
Court, from the Institution of the Court 






in 1815, to the si mt 
, to the sittings at Ry; 
ending in March 1818, nha 
by Joseru Murray, esq, advocaie. 

‘The works of the late Dr, Wey 
with an account of his Life, by hime 
will speedily be published, ; 

Two new Novels are announced 3 
Fdinburgh, one under the title Of Saint 
Patrick; a National Tale of the fi 
Century; by an Antiquary: and the 
other under that of Coquetry. 

The Rev. Davip Wittiams is pre. 
paring for the press, a new school pablis 
cation, to be entitled, Class Readings 
in Ancient History. 

The Rev. Dr. CHatmers, of Glas. 
gow, will shortly publish a volume of 
Sermons, preached by him in the Tron 
Church, Glasgow. 

Mr. WESPALL has in a considerable 
state of forwardness, a Series of Illus. 
trations to Mr. Campbell’s Pleasures of 
Hope, and Gertrude of Wyoming; 
which will be engraved by Mr. Cuaruts 
HEATH: forming a union of the talents 
of two of the most ingenious artists of 
our age and nation, in combinatioa 
with the works of one of the best mo 
dern pocts. 

Arrangements have been made for 
lectures at the Surry Institution, during 
the ensuing season :— 

On the Comic Writers and Genius of 
Great Britain; by Wiitiam Haz 
LITT, Esq. 

On Oratory ; by Jas. Oc1tvig, Esq. 

On Chemistry ; by Frev. Aceum, Esq 

And on Music ; by W. Crotca, Mus. 


Mr. Curtis has commenced, for the 
third season, his Lectures on the Struc 
ture and Diseases of the Ear. In the 
introductory part the lecturer remarked, 
that all children who do not acquire 
their speech at a proper period, in cot 
sequence of deafness, are supposed to 
be born deaf and dumb: this occasiol’s 
a neglect of their situation,—while the 
deafness is not organic, but merely 
temporary ; for it is well known that, a 
birth, and a considerable time after, a 
viscid mucus fills up the ear, in the same 
manner as the meconium does the inter 
tines; and, until this original layer of 
deposition is removed, the child appeas 
perfectly deaf, and not unfrequently 
has all the appearance of idiotism. The 
attention to this subject opcns 2 ¥ 1 
field for investigation and improvemen™ 

A new work, exclusively devoted to 
music alone, entitled, the Bnglisb Mu- 
sical Gazette, to be continued every 
month, will be commenced with t 
year. Is 




















1818. ; 

In Stee will be published, 
Time's TELESCOPE for 1819; serving - 
a complete guide to the Almanac ; 

taining an explanation of saints 
yw and holidays, with sketches of 
ys parative chronology, ogni 
oecarrences | 1n every month, and a 

ist’s diary. ‘ 

or will 4 published, ( introduc- 
tory to a superb edition of the Seasons, 
ke, with original illustrations and em- 
bellishments,) a new Biographical Me- 
moir of James ‘Thomson: which will 
contain many interesting incidents of 
his early life, and that of his rural 
patron, Sir Wm. Bennet, bart. of Marle- 
feild; a fac-simile of Thomson's hand- 
writing; and specimens of an unpub- 
lished and autograph collection of 
Thomson's early poems, (twenty-nine in 
number,) Which manuscript has been 
preserved nearly a century by the lineal 
descendants of the Duke of Montrose, 
io whose sons, Mallet, the friend of 
Thomson, was preceptor. ‘Together 
with a compilation, including the cri- 
ticisms and essays on Thomson’s works, 
by Murdoch, Johnson, Cibber, Warfon, 
Aikin, Anna Seward, &c. ‘The volume 
will be dedicated, by permission, to the 
Earl of Buchan, whose name, in many 
ways, has been long associated with 
that of Thomson. 

A volume of Facts and Observations 
towards forming a New Theory of the 
Earth, is announced at Edinburgh. 

Dr. FLEMING is preparing a General- 
View of the Structure, Functions, and 
Classification of Animals; with plates 
ad illustrations, adapted in a particular 
manner to facilitate the study of British 
Zoology ; in two volumes 8yo. 

Early in December will be published, 
by the Rev. RicuakD WARNER, rector 
of Great Chatfield, Wilts; work-called 
Gld Church-of-England Principles op- 
posed to the New Light: in a series of 
plain, doctrinal, and practical sermons, 
filly-eight in number, on the first lesson 
in the morning service of the different 
Sundays and great festivals throughout 
the year,shewing the connexion between 
the Old and New Testaments: illus- 
trating the histories, characters, types, 
and prophecies of the former, by the 
cvents, personages, realities, and fulfil- 
ments of the latter: explaining the 
popular difficulties in both Testaments ; 
refuting the objections of the infidel, or 
*eptic, to particular parts of the Old 

‘stament; vindicating the genuine 


*strines of the Bible against perversion. 
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or misrepresentation; and proving the 
conformity of the tenets, rites, and ser- 
vices of the Church of England, to the 
teaching of Scripture and the practice of 
the primitive church, + 

Mr. Extas Jounston, teacher of 
Mathematics, in Edinburgh, announces 
a revised edition of Professor Hamit- 
Ton’s Introduction to Merchandise; 
containing treatises on arithmetic, al- 
gebra, commerce, bills of exchange, 
book-keeping, mercantile laws, and the 
public funds. 

Mr. Henry Brapswaw Fearon is 
printing Sketches of America, in the 
Narrative of a Journey of more than 
Five Thousand Miles through the 
Eastern and Western States ; contained 
in eight Reports, addressed to the 
Thirty-nine English Families who de- 
puted the author, in June 1817,-to as- 
certain whether any, and what Part of 
the United States, would be suitable for 
their Residence. 

Mr. C. M. WILLICK announces a fire- 
escape, consisting of a net composed of 
hair-rope. The size might be about 
fourteen fect long, by cight or nine feet 
wide: there should be loops on every 


side, of thicker rope than the net, and 


covered with leather, in order to serve 
as handles. The meshes might be from 
three to four inches wide. There are 
always (he says,) a sufficient number of 
persons present at a fire to hold such a 
net extended, in order to receive any 
person obliged to descend from a win- 
dow. ‘The rope for the net should be 
made of hair, as that material is less 
likely to decay from damp; and the net 
should be kept in a leather bag, which 
might be considered as a part of the fire- 
engine, and always accompany it. 

The Rev. W. B. WitiiaMs has in the 


-press, Eight Sermons at the professional 


Lecture founded by the Hon. Robert 
Boyle; with an appendix, containing 
Strictures on Mr. Gisborne’s Testimony 
of Natural Theology. 

Mr. ZacHaRtaH JACKSON will soon 
publish, in an octavo volume, a Restora- 
tion of 700 passages to their pristine 
beauty, which, in the Plays of Shak- 
speare, have hitherto remained corrupt. 

Bric. Gen. MACDONNELL is pre- 
paring for publication, in two quarto 
volumes, a Polybian View of the late 
War in Spain and Portugal. 

A Modern London Catalogue of 
Books (since 1800), with their sizes, 
prices, and publishers, is expected to 
appear in a few days. 


Zz2 FRANCE, 
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The illustrious Count CHAPTAL is 
preparing for the press, the History of 
the Inventions and Discoveries in the 
Arts and Sciences in France, since 
the Commencement of the Revolution. 
The English edition of it is, we under- 
stand, to be confided to Sir John Byerley. 
It will be a most valuable and important 
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harbour of Rochefort. The 
posed of two ships, is 
China, and has for its object to 
port some Chinese from their own 


try to Cayenne, for the purpose of thers 
manufacturing Tea. 


carry out workmen and materials neces. 


sary for forming new establishment 
upon the Senegal. 


work, and will form two volumes in 8vo. 


with plates; and the English and French 
editions will appear about the same 


time, in Paris and London. 


Two expeditions are preparing in the 


Names. 
Evening Gazette 
Gottingen Advertiser 
The Public Annals 

Do. do. 

Do. do. 
European Annals 
Archives 
Hamburg ditto 

Do. do. 

The (Log-book) Journal 
Instructor 

Universal Ephemerist 
The Ladies’ Paper 
Independant 

Fastern Mines 

The Companion 

The Heidelberg Chronicle 


- Hafeland Journal & Library 


Library 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto for Ladies 

Isis 

Gazette for Youths 

Critical Review (Jena) | 
of Literature 

Critical Review (Halle) 

Ditto (Leip.) 

The Minerva 

Miscellany of Foreign 2 
Literature 

Fashion Gazette (Leip. ) 

Ditto (Wien) 


Morning Paper 


The Hermstadt Museum 
The News (High German) 
Nemesis 

State Information 
Kotzebue’s Weekly Journal 
Periodical Paper 

Ditto 

Savigne’s ditto 

Gazette for the PoliteWorld 
Do. Music for do. 
Saltzburg do. for do, 

The Times 

The Companion 


INDIA. 





of the Gospels; and the Gospel of St. 


The following is a correct list of the 
periodical works now published in Ger. 
many, specifying their titles, objects, and 








[ Nor, i, 
first, 

destined fg 
trans. 
coun. 


The second vil 


GERMANY, 


recurrence ;-— 
Contents. Published, 

Modern Literature Weekly. 
Criticism Ditto. 
Physic Monthly. 
Theology Ditto. 
Natural Philosophy Ditto. 
Politics Ditto, 
For History and Geography | Ditto. 
For Physic Ditto. 
For Medicinal Experience | Every two months, 
For History and Politics Monthly. 
Modern Literature Ditto, 
Geography (Indetermined.) 
Fashions, &c. Weekly. 
Modern Literature Ditto. 

| Oriental Libraries (Indetermined.) 
Modern Literature Weekly. 
Criticism Monthly. 
Medicine and Criticism Ditto. 
Politics Ditto. 
Of Luxury and Fashions Ditto. 
Travels Ditto. 
For Chemistry and Physic | Ditto. 
Fashions | Weekly. 
Criticism and Extracts Monthly. 
Instruction for Youth Weekly. 
Criticism Monthly. 
Ditto Ditto. 
Ditto Ditto. 
Politics Ditto. 
Extracts Ditto. 
Fashions Weekly. 
Ditto Ditto. 
§ Modern Literature and 2 | yj¢to. 
@ = Travels ) 
Physic and Chemistry Monthly. 
Public Antiquities Ditto. 
Politics (Indetermined.) 
Ditto Monthly. 
Various Weekly. 
Astronomy Every two months, 
Magnetism (Indetermined.) 
Jurisprudence ( Ditto.) 
Modern Literature Weekly. 
Music Ditto. 
Medicine and Surgery Monthly. 
Politics Ditto. 
Biography (Indetermined.) 


f 
John has been printed at the expence © 
Mr. J. ELLeston, at Malda, hascom- the idaodibenele of Hastings, for the usé 


pleted the approved Bengalee version of her school endowed at Barrackpore- 





At Bombay a portion of the 7 ashire’ 
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xl Hokema, celebrated biographical 
work in the Persian language, has been 
iransiated into the dialect of Guzzerat, 
and completed for the press by Dhosab- 
hace Sorabjee Moonshee. 
UNITED STATES. 

Some American physicians have an- 
nounced the pyrola umbellifera, a Vir- 
«inian plant, to be a specific in cancer 


and scrofula. 
For an account of the water-burner, 


see our Chemical Report. 


EGYPT. 

Signor Betzont, whose premature 
decease we have the melancholy duty of 
noticing in another place, has had the 
good fortune to penetrate into the in- 
terior of the second pyramid of Ghiza, 
which had never, within record, been 
explored. His own account is so inte- 
resting that we shall present it entire to 
our readers. 

Having acquired permission, I began, 
(says he) my labours on the 10th of Febra- 
ary, at a point on the north side in a ver- 
tical section at right angles to that side of 
the base. Isaw many reasons against my 
beginning there, but certain indications 
told me that there was an entrance at that 
spot. I employed sixty labouring men, 
and began to cut through the mass of stones 
and cement which had fallen from the 
upper part of the pyramid, bat it was so 
hard joined together, that the men spoiled 
several of their hatchets in the operation : 
the stones which had fallen down along 
with the cement having formed themselves 
into one solid and almost impenetrable 
mass, I succeeded, however, in making 
au opening of fifteen feet wide, and con- 
tinued working downwards in uncovering 
the face of the pyramid; this work took 
up several days, without the least prospect 
of meeting with any thing interesting. 
Meanwhile, I began to fear that some of 


the Europeans residing at Cairo might pay- 


avisit tothe pyramids, which they do very 
often, and thus discover my retreat, and 
taterrupt my proceedings, | 
On the 17th of the same thonth we had 
made a considerable advance downwards, 
when an Arab workman called out, 
Making a great noise, and saying that he 
had found the entrance. He had dis- 
Covered a hole in the pyramid into which 
he could just thrust his arm and a djerid 
o'six feet long. Towards the evening we 
covered a larger aperture, about three 
— me, Which had been closed in 
aan by a hewn stone ; this stone I 
a to be removed, and then came to 
fil pening larger than the preceding, but 
~ Up with loose stones and sand. This 
me that it was not the real but a 
passage, which I found to lead 
and towards the south; the next 
succeeded in entering fifteen feet 


forced 
inwards 
y we 


from the outside, when we reached a 
place where the sand and stones began te 
fail from above. I caused the rubbish te 
be taken out, but it still continued to fall 
m great quantities; at last, after some davs 
labour, I discovered an apper forced en- 
trance, communicating with the outside 
from above, and which had evidently been 
cut by some one who was in search of the 
true passage. Having cleared this pas- 
sage I perceived another opening below, 
which apparently ran towards the centre 
ofthe pyramid. Ina few hours I was able 
to enter this passage, and found it to be a 
continuation of the lower forced passage, 
which runs horizontally towards the centre 
of the pyramid, nearly all choked up with 
stones and sand, ‘These obstructions I 
caused to be taken out; and, at half-way 
from the entrance, I fonnd a descent, 
which also had been forced, and which 
ended at the distance of forty feet. I 
afterwards continued the work in the hori- 
zontal passage above, in hopes that it 
might lead to the centre ; but L was disap- 
pointed, and at last was convinced that it 
ended there, and that to attempt to ad- 
vance in that way would only incur the 
risk of sacrificing some of my workmen; 
as it was really astonishing to see how the 
stones hung suspended over their heads, 
resting, perhaps, by a single point. In- 
deed one of these stones did fall, and had 
nearly killed one of the men. I, therefore, 
retired from the forced passage, with great 
regret and disappointment. 
Notwithstanding the disconragements [ 
met with, I recommenced my researches 
on the following day, depending upon my 
indications. I directed the ground to Le 
cleared away to the eastward of the false 
entrance ; the stones incrusted and bound 
together with cement, were equally hard 
as the former, and we had as many large 
stones to remove as before. By this time 
my retreat had been discovered,which occa- 
sioned me many interruptions from visitors, 
among others was the Abbé de Forbin. 
On February 28, we discovered a block 
of cranite in an inclined direction towards 


‘the centre of the pyramid, aud I perceived 


that the inclination was the same as that 
of the passage of the first pyramid, or that 
of Cheops; consequently, I began to hope 
that I was near the trne entrance. On the 
ist of March we observed three large 
blocks of stone one upon the other, all 
inclined towards the centre: these large 
stones we had to remove, as well as others 
much larger as we advanced, which con- 
siderably retarded our approach to the 
desired spot. I perceived, however, that 
I was near the true entrance, and, in fact, 
the next day, about noon, on the 2d of 
March, was the epoch at which the grand 
pyramid of Cephrenes was at last opened, 
atter being closed up for so many centuries, 
that it remained an uncertainty whether 
any interior chambers did or did nut — 
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The passage I discovered was a square 
epening of four feet high and three and a 
half wide, formed by four bitocks of 
granite, and continued slanting downward 
at the same inclination as that of the py- 
yamid of Cheops, which is an angle of 
twenty-six degrees. It runs to the length 
of 104 feet five inches, lined the whole way 
withgranite. Ihad much todo to remove 
and draw up the stones which filled the 
passage down to the portcullis or door of 
granite, which is fitted into a niche almost 
made of granite. I found this door sup- 
ported by smal! stones within eight inches 
of the floor, and, in consequence of the 
narrowness of the place, it took up the 
whole of that day and part of the next to 
raise it sufficiently to afford an entrance ; 
this door is one foot three inches thick, 
and, together with the work of the niche, 
ecevpies six feet eleven inches, where the 
granite work ends; then commences a 
short passage, gradually ascending towards 
the centre, twenty-two fect seven inches, 
at the end of which is a perpendicular of 
fifteen feet; and the left 1s a small forced 
passage cut in the rock; and also above, 
ev the right, is another forced passage, 
which runs upwards and turns to the north 
thirty feet, just over the porteutlis. There 
ts no doubt that this passage was made by 
the same persons who forced the other, in 
order to ascertain if there were any others 
which might ascend above, in conformity 
to that of the pyramid of Cheops. I de- 
scended the perpendicular by means of a 
rope, and found a large quantity of stones 
and earth accumulated beneath, which very 
nearly filled up the entrance into the pas- 
sage below, which inclines towards the 
north. I next proceeded towards the 
ehannel that leads to the centre, and soon 
reached the hovizontal passage. This pas- 
sage is five feet eleven inches high, three 
feet six inches wide, and the whole length, 
from the above-mentioned perpendicular 
te the great chamber, is 158 feet eight 
imches. These passages are partly cut out 
of the living rock, and at half way there is 
some mason’s work, probably to fill up 
some vacaucy in the rock: the walls of’ 
this passage ave in several parts covered 
with incrustations of salts. 

On entering the great chamber, I found 
it to be forty-six feet three inches long, 
sixicen feet three inches wide, and twenty- 
three feet six inches high; for the most 
part cut out of the rock, except that part 
of the root towards the western end. In 
the midst we observed a sarcophagus of 
granite, partly buried in the ground, to the 
level of the tloor, eight feet long, three 
feet six inches wide, and two feet three 
imches deep inside, snrrounded by large 
blocks of granite, being placed apparently 
to guard it trom being taken away, which 
could not be efieeted without great labour ; 
the lid of it had been opened ; | found in it 
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only a few bones of a human skeleton, 
which merit preservation as ey 
reliques, they being, in all probability 
those of Cephrenes, the reported builde, 
of the pyramid. On the wall of the wes. 
tern side of the chamber is an Arabie 
inscription, a translation of which has been 
sent to the British Museum. It testifies 
that ‘this pyramid was opened by the 
masters Mahomet EA Aghar and Otmap, 
and that it was inspected in presence of 
the Sultan Ali Mahomet the 4st, Ugloeh, 
There are also several other inseriptions 
on the walls, supposed to be Coptic (qu. 
Enchorial?) Part of the floor of this 
chamber had been removed in different 
places, evidently in search of treasure, by 
some of those who had found their way into 
it. Under one of the stones I found a 
piece of metal soimething like the thick 
part of an axe, but it is so rusty and de. 
eaved, that it is almost impessible to form 
a just idea of its form. High up and near 
the centre, there are two small square 
holes, one on the north and the other op 
the south, each one foot square ; they enter 
into the wall like those in the great 
chamber of the first pyramid, I retumed 
to the before-mentioned perpendicular, 
and found a passage to the north in the 
same iuclination of twenty-six degrees as 
that above: this deseends forty-eight feet 
six-inches, where. the hovizontal passage 
commences, which keeps the same diree- 
tion north fifty-five feet, and half-way 
along it there is on the east a recess oF 
eleven feet deep. On the west side there 
is a passage twenty feet long, which de- 
scends into a chamber thirty-two feet long 
and nine feet nine inckes wide, eight and 
six feet high; this chamber contains a 
quantity of smail square blocks of stone, 
and some unknown inscriptions written on 
its walls. Returning to the original pas- 
sage, and advancing north, near the endo 
it is aniche to receive a portcullis like that 
above. Fragments of granite, of which 1 
was made, are lying near the spot. Ad 
vancing still to the north I entered a pa 
sage which runs in the same inclination & 
that before mentioned, and at forty-seven 
fect six inches from the niche it is filled up 
with some large blocks of stone, put there 
to close the entrance which issues ont yw 
eisely at the base of the pyramid.—Ace 
cording to the measurements, it is to “ 
observed that all the works below | 
base are cut into the living rock, as a 
as part of the passages and chambers be 
fore mentioned, Before I conclude, * 
have to mention that I caused a — - 
steps to be built, from the upper poe 
the perpendicular to the passage : 
for the accommodation of visitors. time 
It may be mentioned, that, at the 

I excavated on the north side ra 
pyramid, I caused the _ na te he 
moved to the eastwar py ramit 
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and the remaining portico, which ple, where I uncovered it, consists of fine 
a line with the pyramid and — blocks of calcareons stone, some of which 
I opened the ground in are beautifully cat and in fine preserva- 
and, in particular, at the tion; the blocks of stcne that form the 


1813.) 
yramid 

lies nearly On 

the splinx. 


al places, ali : : 
—s pyramid; and in afew daysI foundation are of an immense size. I 


came to the foundation and walls of an measured one of twenty-one feet long, ten 
exten-ive temple, which stood before the feet high, and eight in breadth (120 tons 
vramid at the distance of only forty feet. weight each) ; there are some others above 
The whole of this space 1s covered witha ground in the porticoes, which measured 
fine platform which no doubtrunsallround twenty-four feet in length, but not se 
the pyramid. The pavement of this tem- broad nor so thick. 
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acts PASSED in the 58th YEAR of the REIGN of GEORGE THE THIRD, or in the 
SIXTH SESSION of the FIFTH PARLIAMENT of the UNITED KINGDOM, 
ee 
AP. LXXI. For granting tohis = Cap. LXXIX. To amend an Act of 
Majesty a Sum of Money to be the vhs ‘tomy Year of his present Ma- 
raised by Lotteries.— June 3. Jesty’s eign, for granting Duties on 
Cap. LX XH. For improving and Auctions in Ireland.—June 5. 
completing the Harbour of Dunmore, in Cap. LAXX. To amend an Act 
the County of Waterford, and rendering pussed in the Fifty-seventh Year of his 
it a fit Situation for his Majesty’s present Majesty, for permitting the 
Packets.—June 4. Transfer of Camtal from certain Public 
Cap. LAX. For regulating the Stocks or Funds in Great Britain to 
Payment of Re imental Debts, and the certain Public Stocks or Funds in 
Distribution of the Effects of Officers Ireland.—June 5, 
and Soldiers dying in Service, and the Cap. LXXXI. For extending to 
Receipt of Sums due to Soldiers. that Part of the United Kingdom called 
Cap. LXXIV. For the further Ireland, certain Provisions of the Par- 
ulation of Payments of Pensions to liament of Great Britain in relation ta 
Soldiers upon the Establishments of Chel- Executors under the Age of Twenty-one 
sea and Kilmainham.—June 4. Years, and to Matrimonial Contracts. 
Cap. LXXV. For the mare effectual Where an infant is sole executor, ad. 
Prevention of Offences connected with ministration shall be granted to the guar- 
the unlawful Destruction and Sale of dian till he attains the age of twenty-one. 
Gene -—June 4. Such administrator shall have the usual 


Cap, LXXVI. To subject Foreign- PONS 


* . No proceeding shall be had to compel a 
ers to Arrest and Detention for Smug- asec oie of acter by reason pe ee 


gling within certain Distances of any contract. 


of the Dominions of his Majesty ; for Cap. LXXXIL 7o pr ; 
: ns! ng Ae be p- . Toprevent Frauds 
regulating Rewards to the Seizing Offi- in the Sale of Grain in Ireland.—June 5. 
cers, according to the Tonnage of Vessels Cap. LXX XH. Zo amend and ve- 
or Boats seized and condemned ; and for duce into One Act the several Laves 
the further Prevention of the Importa-- relating to the Manner in which the East 
tion of Tea without making due Entry India Company are required to hire 
thereof — the Officers of Customs and Ships.—June 5. 
se.— June 4, Cap. LX XXIV. To remove Doubts 
oe ap. LX X3 , ove Do 
: ny wee II. To repeal the Duty as to the Validity of certain Marriages 
ger Salt delivered for feeding or had and 'solemnized within the British 
mixing with the Food of Cattle,and im- Territories in India.—June 5. 
ae another Duty, and making other — Marriages solemnized in India before 
rovisions in Liew thereof.—June 5. 3ist Dec. by ministers of the church of 
Rock salt in lumps not less than 20ib. Scotland to be of the same force as if 
may be delivered for feeding cattle, &c. solemnized by clergymen of the Church of 
a, of aduty of 2s. 6d. per bushel, England; and after that period, marriages 
R. y © removed by permit. between persons of the Church of Scats 
an ck salt may be removed to another land by page by “ sat oa o 
. etait appointed by the East India Company, to 
Cap. LXXVIIE. To make further ty : i 
j rovision for the better securing the Col- Minister shall certify the marriage ; and 
tetion of the Duties on Malt, and to shall deliver a duplicate of the certificate 
amend the Laws relating to Brewers in the party, and transmit another to the 
Treland,—J ne 5, secretary of the presidency. 
MEDICAL 
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f 360 ] [Nov.1, 
MEDICAL REPORT. 


Report of DiskASES and CasuaLTies occurring in the public and private Practie, 
of the Physician who has the care of the Western District of the City DisPEensigy 
—the limits of which, commencing at the Fleet-street end of Chancery-lane, pay 
through Gray's Inn-lane, Portpool-lane, Hatton Wall, Great Saffron-hill, Wes. 
street, Smithfield-bars, Charterhouse-lane and square ; along Goswell-street to Qig. 
street; down Old-street, as far as Bunhill-row ; thence crossing the Old Jerry, 
and extending along Queen-street, terminate at the water-side, 

— 

ac H E who has walked without anguish amidst the ruin of empires, finds it difficult ty 

sustain the sight of intellect in decay.” ‘The drama of life every one knows to be 

sufficiently abundant in distressing scenes ; but the deepest aud most dreadful of a 

tragedies which time and sense present, is the destruction of the intellectual portion of 

ihe human frame by the crushing grasp of palsy. At one of these frightful represep. 
tations of the force of disease the writer has just been present. Paralysis has de. 
prived him of a valued friend. ‘The casket, indeed, remains, but the jewel is no longer 
to be found. The same seeming composition stands before him of fibre, of nerve, of 
blood-vessel; the features are still the features of his friend,—bnt the animating prin. 
ciple is fled!—the something, without which even beauty is deformity, is gone! 

One of the feelings which together conspire to stamp occurrences of this nature with 
snch a dread impress, arises, probably, from the inferences which they at times almost 
torce upon the imagination in favour of the doctrines of materialism. We are apt to 
inter, ifsuch be the control of disease over intellect, that intellect itself is destructible, 
—that what we call mind is nothing beyond a certain arrangement of material particles, 
—that the soul is a mere secretion. But this reasoning is as erroneous, as the coneln. 
sions to which it conducts us are appalling. To adduce arguments in favour of the 
immateriality of thought would be here out of place; but the writer will be exensed for 
adverting to one particular iv connexion with the melancholy events under contempla- 
tion, which he does not recollect ever to have seen made use of in the way thatit cer- 
tainly might be brought to bear against the assumptions of the materialist ; or for the 
purpose of proving that organization is not the essence, but merely the vehicle, of inte 
lect; and that, in cases of either madness or idiotcy, the rational faculty has only been 
forced into a temporary hiding-place, ready at its Creator’s call to be once more 
restored to liberty, and light, and life. The circumstance alluded to is this—that the 
period of dissolution, in frames that even for a series of years shall have seemed asit 
were sonlless, is often the period of returning consciousness and understanding. The 
mind, at this awful moment, not seldom comes out from its prison in a palpable fom, 
and, in the act of its departure from the body, shines full, retulgent, and serene, upon 
the surrounding spectators, in the same manner that the setting sun, which, during the 
day had not been visible, breaks often upon the sight of bebolders, just before it sinks 
below the horizon, —seeming to take a mild and gracieus farewell of the world it would 
have shone on, but for the intervention of clouds and fogs. 

When, then, we contemplate the form of a friend, who has now lost the faculty even 
of friendship, let us consider ourselves as looking at an exterior substance, that conceals 
an interior essence,—as bebolding a bodily fabric, in which the soul is for a time locked 
up,—but from which it has not actually departed.—The continuation, however, of this 
solemn theme of mental derangement and decay must be reserved for a future oppor- 
tunity. 

‘The reporter is much concerned in having to announce the increasing prevalence of 
another order of diseases, which also too frequently prodnce a temporary alienation 0 
the intellect. Fevers are growing upon us both in number and malignity ; and they 
have evinced, recently, a remarkable tendency to disturb the functions of the brai,— 
otien thus calling loudly for large depletion,—buat not proving, as some contend, that 
fever itself is neither more nor less than inflammation within the * cranial parietes.” No 
fatal cases of the prevailing epidemic have hitherto occurred in the reporter's practice» 
but this very day he has two individuals to visit, upon whom, he fears, the hand ot 
death has taken too tight a hold to be disengaged. It may be proper to say that Ela- 
terium, in doses of from one to two and three grains, has proved of singular efficacy #@ 
suddenly arresting the course of fever. To his friend Dr. Clutterbuck is the writer 
indebted for the suggestion of this drug as a powerful febrifuge,—which it 1s not 
intended to intimate possesses any-thing of a specific character; but certain it 1s, that 
no other purgatives, either drastic or mild, have seemed in the reporter’s practice am 
operate with equal energy and effect. But, with respect to fever, as well as 1S 


nity, a running account must be opened with the reader. Much remains to be said om 
both m the course of these brief essays, D. Uwixs, MP. 
Vhavies Inu; October 20, 1218. 
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REPORT OF CHEMISTRY, NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, &c. 


=i 
N apparatus, called the ‘ American Water Burner,’ has been invented by Mr. Morey, 
of New Hampshire, who, after making many experiments and employing various 


1$18.] 


stances, as tar, rosin, oil, &c. to mix with the steam, he has brought his 
aratus to perfection. The construction is very simple : tar is intimately mixed with 
sicam or vapour of water, and made to issue, with a force proportional to the pressure of the 
steam, froma small orifice, like that in the jet of a blow-pipe, and is there fired. The flame, 
aithongh the combustible substances issue from so small an orifice, is as large as that of 
a common smith’s forge, and is unaccompanied with smoke ; when this flame is directed 
against the bricks in the back of a fire-place, they soon become heated to redness ; if 
jron or steel filings be thrown _ the flame, they burn with a sparkling brilliancy, 
‘nilar to iron wire in Oxygen gas. 
ye experiments have been made to ascertain the effect of steam on burning bodies, 
and to learn oT i ag td suffered decomposition when issuing mixed with tar 
the jet of the ater Burner.’ 
"T a jet of steam, issuing from a small aperture, be thrown upon burning coal, its. 
brizitness is increased, if it be held at the distance of four or five inches from the pipe 
through which the steam passes ; but, if it be held nearer, the coal is extinguished, a 
circular black spot first appearing where the steam is thrown upon it. The steam does 
not appear to be decomposed in this experiment ; the increased brightness of the coal 
is probably occasioned by a current of atmospheric air produced by the steam. 

If the wick of a common oil lamp be raised so as to give off large columns of smoke, 
and a jet of os be thrown into the flame, its brightness is a little increased, and no 
smoke is thrown off, 

If spirits of turpentine be made to burn on a wick, the light produced is dull and 
reddish, and a large quantity of thick smoke is given off; but, if a jet of steam be thrown 
into the flame, its brightness - ae increased ; and, if the experiment be carefully 
conducted, the smoke entirely disappears. 

If vapour of spirits of haosaden to made to issue from a small orifice and inflamed, 
it burns, giving off large quantities of smoke; but, if a jet of steam be made to unite 
with the vapour, the smoke entirely disappears, ‘The same effect takes place, if the 
vapour of spirits of turpentine and of water be made to issue together from the same 
orifice ; hence the disappearing of the smoke cannot be supposed to depend ona current 
of atmospheric air, . 

Ifthe flame of a spirit lamp be brought in contact with a jet of steam, it disappears, 
_ extinguished at the points of contact, precisely as when exposed to strong blasts 
Of air. 

Masses of iron of various sizes, and heated to various degrees from redness to bright 
whiteness, were exposed toa jet of steam: no flame appeared, as was expected, but 
the iron was more rapidly oxidated where.the steam came in contact with it than in 
other parts, Jt is probable, if the water sufiered decomposition in this experiment, 
= . “* we pig * inflamed, its flame might not be observed, when contrasted 
with the heated iron, a body so much more luminous. 

The operation of the water-burner, then, appears to be simply this :-tar, minutely 
divided and intimately mixed with steam, is inflamed; the heat of the flame, aided by 
tue affinity for oxygen of that portion of carbon, which would otherwise pass off in 
smoke, decomposes the water, and the carbon and oxygen unite; the hydrogen of the 
Water, and probably of the tar, expand on all sides (and hence the flame is very large) 

to meet the atmospheric oxygen, water is recomposed, and passes off in steam ;a degree 

of heat is produced, no doubt, greater than that which is produced by the combustion 

yw = a and a os is — to ro evolved by the combnastion of a quantity 
n, which would otherwise form smoke. 

The invention is ingenious, and may be found very useful in steam-boat navigation, 
Where ithas already been applied. Probably a saving of heat would be produced by 
seadensing the products of this combustion, which might be effected to a certain degree, 

y a0 apparatus of simple construction, 


A uew hypothesis respecting the cause of colour in bodies has been lately proposed 
y M. Ben. Prevost ; according to which it is supposed that the effect depends not 
upon reflection, but upon radiation. It was formerly supposed that the difterent rays 
b ch compose white light, were all of them, except those which produce the colour 
of the body, absorbed by it, whilst these were reflected; M. Prevost, however, con- 
Selves that coloured bodies reflect a portion of the light in its white or compound state, 
t they decompose a part of that which penetrates their substance into two new 
— of which remains in the body, and the other radiates from all parts of their 
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MONTHLY COMMERCIAL REPORT, 


—_— 
A VERY interesting establishment has been formed in London, and our k 
of the parties concerned enables us to state, that it is likely to be Conducted y, 

a degree of regularity and good faith which will ensure its success. It bears for me 
the Mercantile Agency Company, and has been established by the Commercial Tra ~~. 
Socicty, for the purpose of securing to every subscriber of one guinea per annum the 
most perfect information on all cases of bankruptcy, insolvency, and dissolution of 
partnership, in which Lis interest is at ali connected ; of establishing COMMission of 
agency concern on the fiimest basis; of arranging the effects of bankrupts and ing, 
vents, in such a way as to afiord an opportunity to every creditor, at all times, tp 
know the true state of the bavkrupt’s effects ; of simplifying the arrangement and se, 
tlement of books and accounts, and the speedy collection of debts, in town a4 
country ; and of a correspondence between the metropolis and the various parts of the 
kingdom,—so as to secure to the commercial world, at a moderate expense, a certain and 
expeditious communication on al! subjects. The plan embraces five several de. 
partments :— 

I, The Bankrupt’s Register ; containing,— | III. The Register of Dissolutions of Par. 

1. Nanie and description of each and nerships ; containing,— 

every bankrupt, from the year 1786, and 4. Name and description of each and 
continued regularly ; with the date of each | every dissolution of partnership, from Jan, 


commission. 1, 1800 ; and to be continued. 

2. Meetings of creditors, in town or| 2. Who remains and who withdraws, o 
country, under each commission. each dissolution of partnership. 

5. Name and residence of the assignees| 3. The date on which each dissolaticn 
to each commission. . took place. 

4. Name and residence of the townand|} 4, The name and address of each and 
country solicitors to each commission. every person by whom the debts and 

5. Number of dividends under each | credits of the several partnerships are 
joint or separate estate ; and when final, | be settled. 

6. The certificate, when obtained. IV. The Commercial Arrangement, 

II, The Insolvent Debtor’s Register ; 1. For commission or agency affairs. 

containing ,— 2. For regulating and exhibiting baak- 


1. Name and description of every per-| rupt’s property ; by which every creditor 
son who has taken the benefit of the in-' may at all times know the true state of the 
solvent acts, from the year 1810, and how | bankrupt’s affairs. , 
often. From official documents; and to| 3. For arranging and settling books and 


be continued. accounts. 

2. Name and residence of the acting} 4. For collecting of debts. 
assignee to each insolvent. V. The Commercial Correspondence. 
3. Amount of debt each insolvent was} 1, From all parts of the country. 

arrested for, 2. To all parts of the country. 
4. Total amount owing by each in-} 3. On affairs in trade and commerce. 
solvent. 4, On business in public offices. 


5. When insolvent was finally remanded. 5. On business in general. 
6. Wheu insolvent was discharged, 


PRICES or MERCHANDIZE, Sept. <5, Oct. 23. 























Cocoa, W.I.common £4 5 0 to 5 00 £4 5 0 to 5 O Opercnl 
Coffee, Jamaica, ordinary 510 0 — 7 0 O 5 3 O— 6 8 O ditto 
,fnme 7 2 0— 811 0 7 0 0 — 718 0 ditto, 
——,Mocha . 8 0 0— 813 0 710 0 — 8 O O ditto. 
Cotton, W.I.common .°.0 1 7— 0 1 9 017—01 9 per Ib. 
,Demerara. . 0 111 — 0 2 § 018— 0 2 1 ditto 
Currants . . 2.6... 5%3O— 510 0 5 00— 512 0 percwl 
Vigs, Turkey . 315 0— 415 0O 000— 00 0 ditto. 
Flax,Riga . =. 678 0 O—80 00 3880 0 0 — 83 0 Oper tm 
Hemp, Riga Rhine 50 0 0 —51 0 O 50 0 o— Si VO 0 ditto. 
Hops, new, Pockets 8 0 0—10 0 0 770—99 0 percwts 
, Bags . 770— 900 6 6 0 — 8 0 O ditto 

Iron, British, Bars . 1210 0 —13 0 0 1210 0 —1S 0 Oper to 
— » Pigs . 7 00— 710 0 710 0 — 8 0 0 ditto 
Oil,salad . . . 2. 1616 0 —18 0 O 16 0 0 —17 0 Operj™ 
—,Gahpoli . . 98 0 0 —100 0 0 98 0 0 —100 0 0 per tee 
Raisins, bloom or jar,new 510 0 — 600 5 00—00 0 ditto. 
Rice, Carolma,new . 213 0 — 214 0 212 0 — 214 0 dit 
—,EatInia . 150-180 cQgoo0—o00 Mm 
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aa raw « 1 i111 — 114 0 14 1 0— 112 Operlb, 
Sik, Cowal, skein 1 45—- 14 8 120— 1 2 8 ditto, 
Spices, Cinnamon sO 14 O— 014 1 01310 — 014 0 ditto. 
La, Cloves 0 SS ae os oa 
__—, Nutme ° _ 5— 0 6 8 ditto. 
ms song blak 0 0 9— 0 0 af 0 0 &t— O O 8b ditto. 
inal — . = ae : : : — . 1 vk ditto. 
spirits, Brandy, Cogmac 6, 3 = 8 2per gal. 
ys Cone Hollands0 3 6— O 3 8 03 6— 03 8 "ath. 
__—-, Run, Jamaica 0 310 —- O 5 6 03 8— O 5 6 per gal. 
1, browm « + 317 0 — 319 9 314 0 —~ 316 Operewt. 
——, Jamaica, fine - 44 0— 412 0 45 0— 4 8 O ditto. 
—., East India, brown 1 17 Oo— ¢20 117 0 — 2 2 O ditto. 
—,lump,fne .« 515 O— 6 4 0 510 0 — 6 2 O ditto. 
Tallow, town-melted 418 6— 000 419 6— 0 0 O ditto, 
——, Russia, yellow 412 O— 413 0 410 0— 0 0 O ditto. 
Tea, Bohea - O09 2 &— O 210 027— 0 2 8 per lb. 
—, Hyson,best .« 9 5 B— 0 6 O 05 8— 0 6 O ditto. 
Wine, Madeira,old . 90 0 0 —120 0 O 90 0 0 120 O Operpipe. 
—,Portod . 120 0 0—125 0 0 120 0 0—125 0 O ditto. 
110 0 0 —1290 0 0 110 0 O0—120 O Oper butt. 


_ She ity e 


Premiums of Insurance.—Guernsey or Jersey, 15s. 9d.—Cork or Dublin, izs. 8d, 
Belfast, 15s.9d.— Hambro’, 12s, 8d. — Madeira, 20s.—Jamaica, 50s.—Greenlaud, 


out and home, 33g. 


Course of Exchange, Oct. 23.—Amsterdam, 36 6B. 2 U.—Hamburgh, 34 6 2} U.— 
Paris, 24 60.—Leghorn, 514,—Lisbon, 58.—Dublin, 9} per cent, 

At Messrs.W olfe and Edmonds’ Canal Office, Charge Alley, Corahill—Grand Junction 
Canav shares sell for 2251. per 1001-share.—Birmingham, 10001L—Coventry, 9701.— 
Leeds and Liverpool, 3501.—Trent and Mersey, 15301.—East India Dock, 1901. per 
share.—West «India, 196].—The Strand Briper, 111—West Middiesex WATER- 
Works, 50L.—Gas Ligut Company, 86l. and on the advance in London and 


elsewhere. 


Gold in bars 41. 1s. 6d. per oz.—New doubloons 41.—Silver in bars 5s, 43d. 
The 3 per cent. Reduced, on the 23d, were 764; 3 per cent. Consols, 773; 


and 5 per cent, 1074. 


a 
ALPHABETICAL List of Bankruptcies and DiviIDENDS, announced between the 
20th of Sept. and the 20th of’ Oct. 1818, extracted from the Lond Gazeties. 
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(The Solicitors’ Names are between Parentheses.) 

ASHFORD }. Manchefer, innkeeper. . Milne and co. Le 
Belt W. Ae Great Drifficlug Yorkthire, curri¢re 

(Spence, london : 
Bartels T. Aldersgate ftreet, wine merchant, [Hub- 
y 

Baker F. Upper Thames ftreet, baker. (Chapman and co. 

Batcton J Armiey hall, Yorkthire, merchant. [ Wilfou, Le 

Burton W. Hinckley, hofier, (Beckett, 1. 

Beutliff D. Gravesend, thoe maker. { Madoxand co, Le 

Butler J. A. Blackheath, merchant. | (Rivington, L. 

Braband E. Manchefter, dealer. (Howell, L. 


Barnes J. Cinderford “ . 
(King, london : Glouceferthire, coal merchart 


J. Hurt, Lancathire, J. Marland, Athton under — 


Lyne, and T. Medhurit, Mancheiter, cotto: manu- 
of fadurers. {Clarke and co. L. . P 
oj. W. Plymouth Dock, merchant. (Crowder 
ens Le om london 
+ Horsford, Norfolk. grocer. [Saggers, L. 
Cumbers a. ae head court, King ftreet, coach mater. 
Croce baths butcher, [Netherfole. L. 
(Hudte Banner ftreet, St. Luke’s, watch makef. 
Ww. J. : . 
oar, : Seaton and W. Ruffell, Sheffield, grocers. 
i e : eae: 
~o treet, Cavendith fquare, miilliner. 


Davie De Ge ang 
Adare? S* A. Snowden, Plymouthedock, draperse 
Daf me london 


-, Wnitminger, G , 
Beckett, iondon ”  OUceRerthire, linen draper. 


att Dereham, Norfolk, innkeeper. [ Adling- 


: a 
+ Crooked lane, oi! broker Wilthi 
. itthire and co. 
Brat ow 2 well, victualler. ” Hen&m, L. : 
Jamo’ ¢- High &reet, Southwark, hop merchants. 


F . 

Fowler Want STPOOls erocer, (Leece and co, . 

Giafs 4, Por: J. Tamworth, paper makers. (Willinton 
4 Toke Wilts, victuatler. (Price and co. L. 
anc cg) KCMNOufe yard, deaerin woul. ( Bifhop 

Gripes }. 


ideas Southwark, hop merchant. Lee and co 
Jy Worcester, hep merchant. Chcene, ls 


Hallett W. Spa fields, cattle dealer. ‘King and co. 

Hoiland S. P. and P. Bail, Worcefter, hop merchants, 
{Cardale and co. L. 

Haddam W. Clements lane, tea dealer. (Wilthire 
and COs. 

Johnfon J. ©. Hyde @reet, Bloomsbury, matter mariner. 
{ -iliton and co. L. 

Jackfun J. Eafingwold, Yorkthire, merchant. [Longdill 
and co. londun 

Jones T. Bull riug, Birmingham, cordwainer, (Boure 
dillon and co, london 

Latham N. Manchefter, baker. ( ippleby and co. Le 

Lock G. Welchpool, Hereford, grazier. (Viatt. L. 

Levy S. Manfei ttreet,tailor. (Annefey and Son 

Le Brun F, King ftreet, Covent Gaiden, chemif, 

_ (Dawfon 

Moréron ©. Croydon. vitualier. (Rowland and co. L. 

Proffer Ws Birmingham, bui'der. (Hic&s and co. L. 

Proctor C. Hints, Stafforcthire. farmer. (Hall, L 

Partuns T. Duke ftreet, st. James's, breeches maker. 
{ Jurner 

Rebbeck J. Sradford, Wilts, clothier. { Lamberts 
and co. london i 

Raven Cs and |. Chettieburgh, Norwich, wine merchantse 
(Abbott, fordou 

Rees Re Chatham, draper. (Roffer and co. L. 

Ridding F. Birmingham, tanner. [Mutton and ¢o- Le 

Richaros Wand ti. B. Kichardfon, snow hill. fattorse 
(Mayhew and co. Ls : 

Raven J. anv ©. and R. Lloyd. Norwich, merchants. 
(Aboott. london 

Shane J. E. Ficet ftreet, boot maker. {Woodward 

Schwabaches J. Fountain place, City road toy merchant, 
{ Maugham 

Scholes $. and W. A. Docker, Mancheiter, calico dealers. 
(Hurd and co. L. ‘ 

Sykes G, and J. Pope, Huddersfield, merchants. ‘Hartiey.Le 

Sheppard } Gainsborough, and R. Sheppard, button, 
(Long and co. L. 

Ventreis J- and R. Emimerfon, Newcatie upon Tyne, 
cheefemoncers. Fither and ce, | 

Warmington J. and J. E. Gracechurch freet, drapers. 

Shar 
machine w, Norton, Worce*erthire, corn factor. (Pugh.Le 
Walrers Je Tredegar, Monmouthihire, grocere (Jeukins 
nd co. = 
Whitby Ww. Clement’s lane, drug broker. (Wilthhir~ and co. 
Whittenbury W- Manchefter, como” dealer. (£llisy Ll. 
A » 


3A2 DIVIDENDS, 
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Acorn Cz Litchfield ? 

Atinam R. Eat Ilfley, Berkthire 

Aduam Re jun. Leckhampftead, 
Berkfhire 

Adnam W. Midgham, Berkhhire 

Arndt J. G. and J. C. Moefiner, 
Coleman fireet 

Ardern R. Stockport 

Anthony R. Plymouth 

Adams W. and J. Edwardes, Cumbere 
land treet, Fitzroy fquare 

Bird J. Brompton, Cumberland 

rook J. Longroyd bridge, Yorkfhire 

ved S, and J, Gy Billiter fquare 

Bacon R, M. aud S, Wilkin, Taverhain, 
Norfolk 

Berthon P, G, Kofter, and T. Har- 
rifon, Crofs treet, Finsbury fy. 

Bingley W, and T, Tavitock treet, 
Covent Garden 

Bromfhall R.Shrewshury _ 

But J, Thatcham, Berkihire 

Bolling and Schvurd, High Holborn 

Bradihaw J. and ®, Lancafter 

Burnett A, Lifle treet 

Bigg G. Holborn bridge 

Butler W, Prefcot 

Brookes W, Paternofer row 

Bone H, North Shields 

Blankenhagen T, C, Bithopsgate @reet 

Bithop BR. Subueze and J, Ireland, 
Culkirton, Gloucefterthirc 

Beaver J, Redcrofs ftreet 

Cox wW,H, Bread treet 

Garter J, Liverpool 

Corthern C, March, Ely 

Curtis £E, Chiswick 

Carmichael J, Little Ruffell treet, 
Covent Garden 

Couker J, Chatham 

hangeur L, L, Kenfington 

Waltun J, and J, Newcaftle upon 


Tyne 
Davis J, Shrewsbu ‘ 
Dickenfon R, and J, Sts John’s ftreet, 
Clerkenwell 
Davenport §, Egham 
Duckworth H, jun. Liverpool 
Drakeley J, and E, Ciementfon, 
arket Bofworth 
Karle J, Winchefter 
Eld T, Haughton, Staffurdthire 
Ziliott W, Newcafle upon Tyne 
Wccles J. Penkridge, Staffordfire 
Edwarés J, Clare ftreet, Clare market 
Emery 5, Brewood, Shropfhire 
Edwards M, Frethford. Somerfethhire 
Fearn J, Sculcoates, Yorkhhire 


Meteorological Report. 
DIVIDENDS. 


Forman J, jun. Mountforrel' 

Fofter T, and E, S, Yalding, Kent ~ 

Frok L,juo. Liverpool 

Fotherly ‘T, Gofport 

Fletcher B, Deptford 

Grifenthwaite W, King’s Lynn 

Goodall W. and J, Turner, Garlick hill 

Hodgkin C. Old City Chambers 

Heward J, Bridlington Quay 

oe hee J, Wells, Norfolk 

Hebert J, and H, fokenhuufe yard 

Hobion J, Manchefter 

Howell J, and B, Blackfriars road 

Hewitt and Karman, Nantwich 

Hounfon J. Fleet treet 

Harris W. St. Anftell 

Hand J. Wormwood ftreet 

Humphreys W, fen. and jun, Old 
_ _Fith ftreet hill 

Rigeginfon J. Finsbury fquare 

Hartley J, Manchefter 

Tackfon J, Meddieton, Norfolk 
nowles F. and J, Sawyer, Sheffield 

Kelley E, Paddington 

King T, Leicefter 

King R. Duke’s @reet, Lincoln’s inn 

fells 

Kieckhooper G, Iflington 

Low A,!Berkeley ftreet 

Loveubury M, Wefton, Somerfetthire 

Lunn C, Tamworth 

Lyne G, and A, MDonaldfon, Cecil 

ftreet, Strand 

Love J, Huddersfield 

Lee J, Liverpool 

Lobat A. P, Finsbury ftreet 

mee Currey Rival, Somere 


et e 

Mullett F, St, Mary Axe 

Mountford J, Worcefter 

Monkhoufe W, J, Liverpool 

Morand S, Dean ftreet, Finsbury fq. 

Mugridge T, and E, King’s Lynn 

Meatyaid T, Fontmeal Magna, Dore 
fetthire 

M'Neilie W, Liverpool 

Martin §, jun. and Wy, Martin, 

_ Loughborough 

Midwood J, Huddersfield 

Mackenzie A, J, and H, Roper, Crofs 
ftreet, Finsbury fquare 

Nelfon J, Eat India Chambers 

Nicholl E. Hampftead 

Ogden A. S, Richards, and D, Seldon, 

_ Liverpool 
Oliver J, Lutterworth 
Parker Wy, Leeds 






[Nor.1; 


Pittsz£ Thorpe Abbotts 
Pfeil and Van "veun Norfule 


mies Greet within Bub pig 
ftreet 1? S0Ut, Wincety 


Palmer R. Brighton 
Poulgain R, and H, Fowey 
Refs E. Oxford ftreet 
Roden W. Birmingham 
Ridiey J, Wood freee thet 
idicy J, reet 
Richards R, Shre . 
Reilly J, D, Thavies inn 
Ramsbottom J, and J, Potter, Nerwics 
Scott J, Tu ord, Nottinghamdire 
Stevens R, Long lane, Bermuadicy 
Smith Gy Ludgate hill 
Scholefeld snd Rerfae a servic 
chole an ‘aw, G 
Searle H, Strand . 
Slatter T, Iminfer, and W, Starter 
Weft Dowlith, Somerfethire — 
ayy: re Bryan, Doriett, 
eaton J. and J, F. and R, and 
Fotter, Ponta 
Stanbrough W, jum. Working 
Stuart J, Bithopsgate {treet 
Travers J, Newton, J, T, Rofs, ard 
H, Jones, LowerWhitley,ched, 
Thompfon E, Ferry hill, Durham 
Triva’ and Richards, Whitchercd, 
Shropfhire 
Tabor W, James Greet, Golden {quar 
Tebbutt R, Loughborough 
Tozer J. Alderman’s walk, Bithoyi- 
gate treet, and W,C, Brows, 
stonehoufe, Glouceterthire 
Thompfon W, Manchefter buildiogs 
Townfeud J, Ludgate ftreet 
‘Tootal J, B, Minories 
Wilfon J, 8. ay one 
Wilks J, Finsbury tquare 
Worley C, Woodyeates, Ddrfethire 
Wood S. Bumace, Lancahire 
Wafcoe J, North Allertoa 
Wilcox J, Almondsbury, (ilouceters 


re 
Welchman J, Bradford, Wilts 
Wright 6g} <p Laucathire 
Wallis eicefter é 
Wite J2'By Taplow Mills, Bucking 
hamfhire 
Wainwright G, and J. Meteyart, 


Liverpool eygied 
Younger J, Crefcent, Minoricée 
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METEOROLOGICAL REPORT. 


Meteorological Results, from Observations made in London, between the 20th of September 


—=<=—— 


and 21st of October, 1818. 









































Greatest 
Maxi- | Days Mini- | Days Varia- [Days M 
mum. | of the | Wind. | mum, | of the | Wind. | tion in jof the} Range. | Mean. 
Month, Month, 24 hours Mth. 
oe ene ee — 
Oct. . Pa 
Barometer ++ | 30.01] v1 | N.E. | 29,19 W. | 0.40 | 12 | 0.89 | 29.09 
Oct. 7 ° 
Thermometer | 70° | 98 | S.E.} 392% 8 | NE. | 20° | 20] 30%] 560 
‘Thermomet. ) Sept. 
‘ gOL | < : ot | 14,12 
lygrometer 4 10; | 20 S, 0 14 S. S0f] 6] 405 
: Prevailing wind,-—-South. 
Number of days on which rain has fallen, 19. 
, 7 Clouds. ; 
Cirrns, Civro-stratus, Cirro-cumulus. Cumulus. Cumulo stratus, Nimbus. 
17 26 19 


The weather, durimg the greater part of this 
rain, and a low and an unsteady barometer. On the 23d, 25th, 26th, and 34, 
was very heavy, and continued talling for several hours without intermission. 
o'cluck in the afternoon of the 4th, there fell a violent shower of hail and rain, 


27 


16 


7 
period, has been variable, with muck 


the ram 
three 
accom: 


panied by strong gusts of wind; and it lightened in the south-west, between the how. 
of eight and nine in the evening : this was succeeded by a considerable reduction 


temperature, which continued for about a week ; the wind then came roun 


south, with an increase both of temperature and pressure ; and the weather has 


fine and settled. 
St, John’s Square. 


to 
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é' ical Results of the Atmospherical Pressure ‘and Temperature, Evaporation 
Mee Find, and Clouds, deduced from Diurnal Observations, a at Manchester : by 
yHomas HANSON, Surgeon. 
Latitude 53° 25’ North—Longitnde 2° 10° West—of London. 
Results for September 1818. . 
Mean monthly pressure, 29.6 4—maximum, 50.14—minimum,29,30—range, .84 ofaninch, 
Mean monthly temperature, 58°.3—maximum, 72°—minimum, 41°—range, 51°, 
Greatest variation of pressure in 24 hours, 38 of an inch, which was on the 14th, 
Greatest variation of temperature in 24 hours, 22°, which was on the 13th. 
Spaces described by the curve formed from the mean daily pressure, 3. inches, 
number of changes, 12, 
Monthly fall of rain, 2,580 inches—rainy days, 25—foggy, 0—snowy, 0—haily, 0, 


Wind. 
N. N.E. E. S.E. S. S.W. W. N.W. Variable. Calm, 
0 0 2 4 3 16 i 2 2 0 
Brisk winds, 1—boisterous ones, 0. 
Clouds. 
Cirrns, Cumulus, Stratus. Cirro-Cumulus. Cirro-Stratus. Cumolo-Stratus, Nimbns. 
0 12 0 17 0 2 0 


The copious showers of rain about the middle of the month gave a vernal appearance 
to the parched grass. ‘The harvest crops in the northern districts are nearly all housed, 
in most excellent condition, as to quality; but the quantity of oats, wheat, barley, and 
beans, average less than former years. 











MONTHLY AGRICOLTURAL REPORT. 


—_— 
fhe long continuance of a warm, genial, and, in its happy effects, vernal season, has 
universally changed the appearance of the country, and nearly put an end to all 
solicitude on the score of winter provision. ‘The quantity of after-grass is not only far 
beyond ordinary years, bat of far better and more nourishing quality, partaking, im 
considerable degree, of the nature of spring grass; whence it is to be hoped, that it 
will have no tendency to cause the rot in sheep, as has heen apprehended ; on the 
contrary, it may be expected to forward cattle of all kinds so materially, that good 
Christmas dinners may be expected by all those who have money to purchase them. 
Even the poorest grass-lands have produced an uncommon after-crop, and the quantity 
and make of rowers upon the best, is highly satisfactory. The finishing cut of lucerne, 
in Kent, so little cultivated elsewhere, and insufficiently there, has been wonderful. 
Of seeds, the reports are not so favorable. The early sown turnips are improved to the 
utmost possible degree; those sown in the autumn are equally fortunate, but no great 
expectations can ever be realized from latter sown roots, Swedes are scarce, and ia 
general the turnip runs too much to top, and the present is not the season for twenty 
pounders, The price of hay is necessarily reduced. Turnips and potatoes may be 
probably estimated at three-quarters of a crop, the latter being made up to the demands 
by importation, The quality of potatoes indifferent; the latter ones, hard. Fodder 
will be scarce in the winter, and roots ought to be economized, in contemplation of 
continued frost, which may Icave the improvident cattle-keeper in great straits. 
leat must inevitably be dear in the spring, nor can there be so many cattle stalled as 
usual, By letters from the bishopric of Durham, perhaps the most backward part of 
England, with respect to the corn-harvest, wheat was abroad, uncut, oa the 20th inst, 
leaning has been somewhat too good this year, from the dryness of the grain. 
‘arvest nearly finished throughout Scotland, and plenty of corn, but the oats do not 
yield to expectation. On the crops generally, calculators have been somewhat too 
sanguine, as seems to be indicated by the state of the markets, which might have been 
alar mingly high had the ports closed earlier, Wheat-sowing is finished in the best and 
pad districts, the clays working like garden-moulds in an admirable style for the 
rill, which is annually increasing on English experience. They write from all quarters, 
mas greatest breadth of wheat-seed, and of the finest quality, has, and will be put 
. is year, that has been known duwiing the preceding twenty. From the state of the 
oo Sp weather, and the happy scarcity of insectile vermin, with which the late 
pe git and the hungry vermin-killers made such havock, every grain has vegetated ; 
re itmay turn out, those cultivators, who hypothctically over-stock their lands with 
aa ee will have no reason to congratulate themselveson their practice. The wheat 
F UP iD seven and ten days, and is of a deep healthy green and very luxuriant, 
plent e high price of corn-food, hogs are very dear and scarce; stores In sufficient 
y+ Lean cattle and sheep bear a good price, and ewes for breeding are In pat- 
estin the north. ‘Those who are wise enough to breed good horses, have, 


‘till continue to find, their account init. Wool bears a good price, although sta- 
tionary. 
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Nor, 
tionary. With respect to price, every thing is in favour of the farmer, L " 
wel] not to be misled by those who wish to influence the legislature into to 
artificial enhancement. ‘The country will also find its best interest in leaving the d 
of labour to find their fair and natural level: there must yet, necessarily, oe 
distress during the ersuing winter, the sad result of former and long ‘continued ett. 
neous measures, 

Smithfield: Pork 7s, to 8s.— Bacon 6s, to 7s. 6d,— Fat 5s, 16d.—Linseed gj) 
cake 18]. 18s. . 

Corn Exchange: Wheat 60s. to 92s.—Barley 38s. to 74s.—Oats 25s, to 468.—The 
Quartern-loaf in London, 4ib. 530z. 123d.—Hay 61. to 81. 128. per load—Clop 
do. 61. to 91. 9s.—Straw 2l. 10s. to 3l. 4s. 6d.—Potatoes 3s. to 10s. per cwt.—Chaty 
9s. 6d.—Onions 6s. 6d. to 8s. 6d. per bushel. 

Coals, in the pool, 41s, to 47s. 6d. per chaldron, of 36 bushels, 

Middlesex ; Oct. 26. 


— 


POLITICAL AFFAIRS IN OCTOBER; 


Containing official Papers and Authentic Documents, 
i 

















SWEDEN. 
N the 4th of Sept. 1817, a liberal 
Treaty of Commerce was conciuded 
between Sweden and North America, 
which is to be ratified in eight months. 

RUSSIA. 

It is understood that, in exchange for 
the good offices which Russia has ren- 
dered to the Bourbons in France, a 
Treaty of Alliance, of a very extensive 
kind, is to be arranged between these 
powers; and that France is to maintain 
her weight in the scale of nations by 
associating to herself the preponderating 
arm of Russia. 

NETHERLANDS, 
The gossip at Aix-la-Chapelle has 
filled the Newspapers during the month, 
and occupied the minds of politicians: 
the only real business that has transpired 
is the execution of the Treaty, which we 
give beneath :— 
In the name of the Holy and Indivisible 
Trinity ! 
‘Their Majesties the Emperor of Austria, 
the King of Prussia, and the Emperor 
of all the Russias, having repaired to 
Aix-la-Chapelle ; aud their Majesties the 
King of France and Navarre, and the 
King of Great Britain and Ireland, 
having sent thither their plenipoten- 
tiaries; the ministry of the tive courts 
haviny assembled in conference, and 
the French plenipotentiary having made 
known, that, in consequence of the state 
of France and the faittwul execution of 
the treaty of November v0, 1815, his most 
Christian Majesty was desirous that the 
military occupation stipulated by the fifth 
article of the said treaty, should cease as 
soon as possible, the ministry ot the courts 
of Austria. Great Britain, Prussia, and 
Russia, (the names of the powers are 
laced in alphabetical order,) afier 
aving, In convert with the said pleni- 
potenualy of France, matwely examined 
















































every thing that could have an influence 
on such an important decision, declared, 
that their sovereigns would admit tie 
principle of the evacuation of the French 
territory at the end of the third year of 
the occupation, and,wishing to consolidate 
their resolution in a formal convention, 
and to secure at the same time the def. 
nitive execution of the said treaty of 
November 20, 1815, their majesties named 
(here follow the names of the ministers), 
who have agreed upon the following 
articles :— ; 

Art. 1. The troops composing the army 
of occupation shall be withdrawn from 
the French territory by the 30th of Ne 
vember next, or sooner if possible. 

Art. 2. The strong places and fortresses 
which the said troops now occupy, shall 
be surrendered to commissioners named 
for that purpose by his most Christian 
Majesty, in the state in which they were 
at the time of the occupation, conformably 
to the ninth article of the convention con 
cluded in execution of the fifth article of 
the treaty of November 20, 1815. 

Art. 3. The sum destined to provide 
for the pay, the equipment, and the cloth- 
ing of the troops of the army of occt- 
pation, shall be paid, in all cases, till the 
30th of November next, on the same 
footing on which it has existed since the 
ist of December, 1817. 

Art. 4. All the pecuniary arrangements 
between France and the allied powers 
having been regulated and settled, the 
sum remaining to be paid by France . 
complete the execution of the 4th he 
of the treaty of Nov. 1815, is definitively 
fixed at 265 millions of francs. no 

Ait. 5. Of this sum, the amount of 1° 
millions of effective value shall be pa 
by an inscription of rentes on the ate 
book of the public debt of France, a 5 
interest from the 22d of September, - ~ 
‘The said inscriptions shall be crag 
the rate of the funds on the 5th Det’ H 

Art. 6. The remainmg one bandit y- 
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millions shall be paid by nine 
sayy instalments, commencing with 

gth of January next, by draughts on 
the houses of Hope and Co. and Baring, 
Brothers, and Co. In the same manner 
the inscriptions of the rentes, mentioned 
in the above article, shall be delivered to 
commissioners of the courts of Austria, 
Great Britain, Prussia, and Russia, by the 
royal treasury of France, at the epoch of 
the complete and definitive evacuation of 
the French territory. 

Art. % At the same epoch, the com- 
missioners of the said courts shail de- 
liver to the royal treasury of France, 
the six obligations (engagements), not 
yet discharged (acquittés,) which shall 
remain in their hands of the fifteen ob- 
ligations (engagements), delivered con- 
formably to the second article of the 
convention concluded for the execution 
of the fourth article of the 20th of Nov. 
1915. The said commissioners shall at 
the same time deliver the inscriptions of 
7 millions of rentes, created in virtue of 
the 8th article of the said convention. 

Art.8 The present convention shall 
be ratified, and the ratifications exchanged 
at Aix-la-Chapelle, in the course of 15 
days, or sooner if possible, in the faith 
of which the respective plenipotentiaries 
have herewith signed their names, and 
affixed to it their seal and arms. 

Done at Aix-la-Chapelle, the 9th of 
October, in the year of grace 1818. 

[Here foliow the signatures of the mi, 
nisters. ] 

We have found the above treaty con- 
formable to our will, in consequence of 
which we have confirmed and ratified the 
same, as we do now confirm and ratify it 
for our heirs and successors. 

[Here follow the signatures of the 
sovereigns, with the specification of the 
different years of their several reigns. ] 


Orders have been sent from Aix-la- 
Chapelle, to make the requisite acrange- 
ments for the evacuation of France, and 
forthe review by the Emperor of Russia, 
the King of Prussia, and the Duke of 
Wellington; which was to precede the 
fommencement of the march of the 
Russian and English troops, and some 
other contingents, The Austrian, Ba- 
Yanan, and Wurtemberg troops were 
hot intended to be reviewed, and would 
therefore commence their march with- 
out delay. The Congress, it is said, is 
to close on the Sth or 6th of November. 

rom Vienna it is stated that the 
mperor and the two Empresses of 
ussia, and the King of Prussia, will 
© in that capital in the course of 
ecember, 
et decision of Congress on the ques- 


tween Bavaria and Baden, has 
1 


been highly favourable to the lattet 
state. ‘he Grand Duke is to retain the 
whole of his dominions, except that part 
comprised within the Tauber Circle, 
which 1s to be immediately surrendered, 

The following conference, between 
the Emperor of Russia and General 
Maison, is reported to have taken place 
at Aix-la-Chapeile. 

The Emperor—Well, General, the eva- 
cuation of France is decived, and your 
country restared to her mdependence. 
I love to persuade myseif that, after 
having shewn such fortitude in her re- 
verses, she will not conduct herself worse 
under more fortunate circumstauces. 

General Maison— Your Majesty's hopes 
will not, I am sure, be disappointed. 

The Emperor—\ wish to see France, for 
two years to come, in order to ascertain 
how she demeans herself in the new order 
of things about to be established, Some 
persons pretend that the majority of the 
French desive to return to the revime 
which existed before the revolution. 
What do you think? 

The Generul—Some persons who have 
been sonred by misfortune, and some 
others who niay be seduced by ambitious 
ideas, may have tied to extol that system ; 
but the majority are very far from being 
of that opinion— quite the contrary. 

The Bape believe it. As to my- 
self, Iam a friend to liberal ideas. T feel 
that nations must be delivered from ar- 
bitrary power. I have already done it in 
my kingdom of Poland—I shall extend 
the benefit to my other States. In France, 
what is done is irrevocable ; and, if it were 
necessary, new guarantees nmst be fonnd 
against the return of the past. It is 
particularly necessary to prevent all at- 
tempts against national property, How- 
ever, I have full confidence in the wisdom 
and judgment of the King of France. I 
am equally persnaded that, if the Prince, 
his brother, shall one day ascend the 


- throne, he wou!d foljow the same march 


and maintain the Anstitutional mstitu- 
tions. ‘This is also the opinion of the 
Duke of Wellington.—I repeat it, that 
IT wish France to be great and strong— 
this is necessary to the well-understood 
interests of all powers. I give you my 
word of honor, General, that I have no 
other sentiments, and you may believe 
me, for I am an honest man. 


The Emperor Alexander bas caused 
a note to be given in, in which he re- 
quires of his august allies, that Napoleon 
might be conducted from the island of 
St.’ Helena to a more healthy place. 
His majesty, it is said, insists upon the 
necessity of acting with more moral 
consideration towards a man whom 


sovereigns have treated with upon # 
| foutiug 
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footing of equality, and who is allied to 
one of them. According to these same 
reports, the Emperor of Russia adds, 
that his humanity and religious prin- 
ciples actuate him to consider it a duty 
to require, that Napoleon should no 
longer remain in an island where he 
must infallibly perish. The result of 
this demand, which appears to be sup- 
ported by the Emperor of Austria, is 
not known. 

The opening of the annual assembly 
of the States General of the kingdom 
took place Oct. 19. The King of the 
Netherlands seated himself on the 
throne, having the Prince of Orange on 
his right, and Prince Frederick on his 
feft, and delivered the following Speech 
in the Dutch language:— 

High and Mighty Lords, 

My house has received in the course of 
this year new marks of the Divine protec- 
tion, by the birth of a second son of my 
beloved eldest son, the Prince of Orange. 
Upon this occasion the inhabitants of the 
Netherlands have given unequivocal proofs 
that they consider this event as another 
pledge of happiness for their descendants, 
Let them be persuaded that I and my 
children will always look upon, as the 
dearest of our duties, to inspire our suc- 
cessors with that love which we feel for 
our subjects, and the solicitude which we 
have for their interests. 

I have the satisfaction to be able to 
communicate to yeur high mightinesses, 
at the moment when you are commencing 
your labours, that Divine Providence 
has preserved repose in Europe. If, after 
the happy restoration of peace, the sta- 
tioning of an army of occupation in France 
was judged necessary to consolidate the 
tranquillity re-established there, the reso- 
lution of the allied sovereigns, which puts 
an end to the occupation, and orders this 
army to be withdrawn, proves that the 
object proposed has been attained; and 
afiords, in the unanimous confidence of 
the sovereigns on this point, the best gua- 
rantee of a durable peace, 

The internal situation of the kingdom 
gives us fresh reasons for gratitude to the 
Almighty. 

The universities, the athenzeums, and the 
colleges are organised and in activity. 
Constant attention is paid to the means of 
rendering these establishments still more 
brilliant and useful. ‘The local authori- 
ties, even individuals, most laudably se- 
cond the efforts of the government liere to 
prepare and establish primary instruction, 
then to extend and perfect it. The last 
year has afforded the surest and most 
valnable pledges of the revival of the fine 
arts in the Netherlands. Several branches 
of industry still feel the influence of events 


Speech of the King of the Netherlands, 





[Nov, } 
—_ has produced sneh j . 
changes in transactions and i 

kinds ; but agricyiture, on the othe “+ 
is in the most favourable siteation, nt 
rich productions contribute, no lésg than 
navigation, and the increasing . 
relations with the Indies, to give to com. 
merce that life and activity, of which the 
evidently increasing prosperity of several 
large towns, and other interesting parts of 
the kingdom, is the visible Consequence 
and proof. 

The situation of the poor is ameliorated 
the natural beneficence of the nation las 
been directed with the most landable aeal 
to its true object. The useful institutions 
of loan and saving banks extend more and 
more, The depots of mendicity are be. 
come more numerous. Yorr high mighti. 
nesses will find the project of the laws, 
which will be laid before you for the 
budget of the next year. ‘The necessary 
dispositions for the maintenance of found- 
ling childreyv, and the want of uniform 
rules, have often caused uncertainties to 
arise relatively to the place where the in- 
digent has a right, not to be succoured, 
but to partake in the succour that exists; 
I have desired that a law, tending to fix 
this place by precise and just rales, shall 
also be laid before your high mightinesses. 

Some corrections of boundaries lave 
been regulated in concert with the pro 
vincial states, and will be laid before your 
high mightinesses. : 

BAVARIA. 

The King of Bavaria has wisely 
issued an Ordonnance, directing a re 
vision of the laws in his kingdom relating 
to agriculture, with a vicw to their 
amelioration. This is as it ought to be 

GREAT BRITAIN. ; 

Qucen Charlotte continues seriously 
ill of a dropsy of the chest, at Kew; and 
the recent bulletins of the physiciaus 
lead the public to expect her speedy 
departure from the stage on which 
has played so active and onerous a patt 
for above fifty years. 

Mr. Gallatin, ambassador of the 
United States, has concluded a treaty 
with the British commissioners, by 
which all the chief points in negocae 
with the United States are wren. y 
adjusted. The boundary which has 
been in dispute, is now accurately fix “ 
An arrangement has taken place te 
the American right of fishing 00 
shores of Newfoundland. Provis 
are also agreed on for the intercon me 
the vessels of the United States pb 
British West Indies. The only ict 
settled point is that of the abuses 
of visitation and seizure of seamen * 


on-board of the ships of either ee 
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during ware OD this point Mr. reg tor 
was to reler the proposition which 1a 
heen made by oe te commissioners 

nis government, 

Y rhe reduction intended to be made 
in the various yi establishments 
ts to 31,000 men. 
“Tbe total number of forged Bank 
notes discovered by the Bank to have 
hecn forged, by presentacion for payment, 
or otherwise, from Ist January 1812, 
to LOth April 1815, was 131,361. Iu 
the year 1798, the prosecutions for 
foreery, or for knowingly uttering forged 
Bank-of-England notes, were twelve. 
Since that time they have been gradu- 
ally increasing, uatil, in 1817, there were 
142 prosecu los. 
SPAIN. 

During the month, the beloved legi- 
timate has dismissed and banished his 
chief ministers—men whose crimes 
merited the punishment they have met 
with, Spain appears, indeed, to be ina 
revolutionary siate ; and, notwithstand- 
ig the atrocities Which this legitimate 
despot has been enabled to commit, by 
means of Euglish money, there is reason 
to hope, that the flame of continental 
liberty may still burst forth in that coun- 
try which set the first exampic to LEu- 
rope of resistance to French encroach- 
ment, 

By various interesting articles which, 
within the month, have appeared in the 
Morning Chronicle, it appears, that 
the abdication of Charles the IV. 
took piace on the 19th of March, 1808, 
when that sovereign was under con- 
straint, and in circumstances which led 
him to entertain fears for his life. On 
the 21st of March, he issued the follow- 
Ing protest: — 

“| protest and declare that my decree 
of the 19th of March, by which T abdi- 


cated the crown in favour of my son, was" 


anact extorted from me against my will, 
lo prevent greater evils, and to avoid the 
effusion of the blood of my heloved vas- 
sals. In consequence, it ought to be re- 
garded as null and of no value—I, the 
hing, Aranjuez, March zi, 1808.” 
Ferdinaud also, by an instrument 
dated at Bayonne, 6th May, 1808, re- 
hounced the crown in favour of his 
rit and this act was furmally pui- 
tly to the Spanish nation on the 10th 
P lu a letter from General Monthion to 
vi stand Duke of Berg, dated 23d 
tl 1808, au account is given of a 
Wersation he had with Charles, in 
Which he stated,— 
hat this revolution had been very 


premeditated ; that much money had been 
ONTHLY Mac, No, 518, 
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distributed to bring it about; and that 
the principal personages were his sun and 
M. Caballero, minister of justice ; that his 
Majesty had been violentiy furced io ab- 
dicate the crown to save the life of the 
qneen and his own; as he kuew well, if he 
had vot taken this step, they would both 
have been assassinated that night.” 

fu a letter from Charles to Napoleon, 
dated 23d March, 1808, he declares, — 

“That he had been torced to renounce 
his crown; that he only renounced it in 
favour of his son through the force of cir- 
cumstances, when the crash of arms and 
the clamour of an insarrectionary guard 
taught him sufficiently the necessity of 
choosing between lite and death.” 

In a letter from Charles IV. to Ferdi- 
nand, dated the 2ud May 1808, he tells 
him,— 

‘“‘ [believed myself obliged to remember 
my rights as a father and king: 1 caused 
you to be arrested, and I found among 
your papers the proof of your cme; but, 
at the termination of my career, reduced 
to the grief of seeing my son perish ona 
scaffold, I allowed myself to give way to 
my sensibility on seeing the tears of your 
mother, aud I pardoned vou, notwith- 
standing my subjects were agitated by the 
treacherous machinations of the faction of 
which you have declared yourscif the 
head. From that moment [ lost the trane 
quiliity of my life, and [ was compedied to 
unite the pains caused me by the sufierngs 
of my subjects to the afflictions which [ 
owed to the dissentions of my own family. 
Against my ministers calumnies were 
uttered to tie Emperor of the French, who, 
believing that the Spaniards were separa- 
ting from his alliance, and seeing the minds 
of men agitated (even in the besem of my 
own family), covered, under various pre- 
texts, my dominions with ls troops. 
What, under these circumstances, was 
your conduct? You introduced disorder 
into my palace, end ‘instigated the corps 
of body-guards against my person. Your 
father was your prisoner. You have dis- 
honoured my grey hairs, and you have 
stript them of a crown worn wrth glory 
by my ancestors, and that t had preserved 
without a stain.—You have usurped my 
throne, and you placed your-eif at the 
disposition of the mob of Madvid and the 
foreign troops which entered at that mo- 
ment. But, iv stripping me of the crown, 
you have destroyed your own, depriving it 
of whatever is possessed calculated to 

render i august and sacred in’ the eyes of 
the world.” a ; 

The origin of all the calamitics which 

happened to Spain is universally attri- 
buted to Ferdinand, who first solicited 
the interference of Bonaparte. Ferdi- 
nand, on the 11th of October, 1807, ad- 

dressed a letter to Bonaparte, in which 
he tells him,— | 

“I implore, with the greatest confi. 

3B dence 
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dence, the paternal protection of your 
Majesty, in order that yor may not only 
deign to concede to me the honour of giving 
me fur spouse a princess of your family, but 
also that yon may overcome all the diffi- 
culties, and dissipate all the obstacles, 
which may be opposed to this sole object 
of my desires. This effort of goodness on 
the part of vour imperial Majesty is so 
much the more necessary for me, that ] am 
unable to do any thing of myself, as it 
wonld be interpreted an insult to paternal 
authority; being, as Lam, reduced to the 
sole option of resisting (which I will do 
with invincible constancy) my marriage 
with any other person whatever, without 
the consent and positive approbation of 
your Majesty, on whum I place my sole 
hope of the choice of a spouse for me.” 

When these intrigues of Ferdinand 
were discovered, he addres:ed the 
following letters to his father and 
mother :— 

My father—I have been guilty against 
your Majesty: 1 have failed in what I 
owed to my father and king; but I am 
grieved at my conduct, and IT promise your 
Majesty the most humble obedience. I 
ought to have done nothing without the 
permission of your Majesty, but I was sur- 
prised. Ihave reveaied the guilty to your 
Majesty, and I entreat you to pardon me, 
and to permit your royal feet to be kissed 
by your grateful son, FERDINAND, 

San Lorenzo, Nov. 5, 1807. 

My mother—I am very repentant of the 
great fault which Lhave committed against 
uy sovereigns and parents—I supplicate 
your Majesty, with the utmost humility, 
io pardon me; and also for the obstinacy 
with which I denied the trath last evening, 
I supplicate your Majesty, with the ut- 
most truth of heart, that you wonld deign 
to interpose your powerful mediation with 
my father, in order that he may permit his 
royal feet to be kissed by your grateful 
son, . FERDINAND, 

San Lorenzo, Nov. 5, 1807. 

To restore this legitimate, 250 mil- 
lions were added to the debt of Great 
Britain, and 200,000 British lives were 
sacrificed in the peninsular war ! 

ST. HELENA, 

Many other documents bave appeared 
within the month, deeply involving the 
fame of the Guelph family and the 
character of the British people. As the 
whole are, however, preserved in the 
various publications of Ridgway, we 
forbear to fill our pages with their 
details. Perhaps the magnanimity of 
Alexander may render our appeals tess 
necessary; and, moreover, the French 
people will soon have their own cause 
tu their own hands, 
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jn [Nor,1, 
1€ very important and ; 
work of oanenl Gonna eee 
lished too late in the month for the {yy 
notice which it claims in op; Critical 
Proemium. e 

UNITED STATES, 

The American papers State, tha 
Pensacola is to be surrendered to ayy 
Spanish agent, duly commissioned jy 
his government to demand its restity. 
tion; but St. Mark’s, as being mor 
exposed to the Indians, will be given up 
only to a competent military force, 

The acquisition of a port in the 
Mediterranean appears to be a favour 
ite object in the policy of the United 
States government. They are said to 
have offered three millions of dollars t 
the King of Naples for the cession of 
Syracuse; but have been refused. ‘They 
have also made offers for Porto Ferrajo, 
in the Island of Elba, and for Mabon ia 
that of Minorca. 

The American navy contains at pre 
sent six ships of seventy-four gus 
eleven frigates, aud twenty-two sloops 
There are also four seventy-fours on the 
stocks, besides frigates and smailer 
vessels. 

A letter from Fort Claiborne, in 
Florida, dated July 23, states, that the 
inhabitants were in great commotion, 
i Consequence of a massacre of Indian 
prisoners. Captain BoyLes’ compaty 
brought in five male Indians, who were 
taken on or near Perdido river. Uo 
their arrival here, they were comuitted 
to jail, having been directed to the care 
of the sheriff, who thought proper W 
send them to Fort Montgomery, sayitz, 
that the civil authority had no concen 
with them. They had proceeded, how- 
ever, ouly two or three miles, when they 
were all murdered. 

SOUTH AMERICA. 

Ta Chili the republican armies ae 
completing their organization; en 
exploit will be the reduction of a 
cahuano, held by a small number : 
royalists; the rainy season aera 
present any large body of troops: mh 
by land for that service, 
possibly the naval forces of Chill i 
fulfil that object, even before the re 
of dry weather. a ne 

I n the Peruvian provinces, things C 
main nearly in statu quo. po 
Belgrano still occupies T pes sot 
three thousand regulars ; and it is thot vat 
that he will not change his syste™ 

‘ all al Cerna 
harrassing the royalist Genera pone 
by the Guerillas, until ae nava mr 
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ment in Chili can strike the blow on 

Lima, when the revolution in this part 

of America will assume @ more im- 
tant character. 

Pi dniral Brion and Gen. Bermuvez 
have taken the important port of Guiria, 
aud all the enemy’s gun-boats and 
fecheras, to the number of ten. The 
Patriots are also occupying all other 
fowns on the coast, preparatory to an 
atiack on the city of Cumana, as far as 
which point they have now possession, 
Mr. Irvine, the Un ted States commis- 
sioner, had met with a brilliant recep- 
tion at Angostura, and spleadid enter- 
taiaments had been given to bim = by 
the supreme chief, and all the heads of 
ruverument, 

The following documents lead us to 
suppose that the Republic of Venezuela 
is at length consolidated, in spite of the 
crimes and lavish waste of blood per- 
petrated by the agents of legitimacy. 
Peruand Mexico alone remain to Spain, 
ofall this vast empire. 

Sinon Bolivar, Supreme Chief of the Re- 
puilic of Venezuela, and Captain-General 
of the Armies ef the same, and of New 
Granada, &c. §e. §e. 

Inhabitants of New Granada!—The 
army of Morillo no longer exists ; new ex- 
peditions came out to reinforce him, these 
also no louger exist. More than 20,000 
Spaniards have deluged the territory of 
Venezuela with their blood. Numerous 
battles, glorious to our liberating armies, 
have proved to Spain that America pos- 
sesses avengers, as just as her defenders 
are magnanimors, The whole world, 
sympathizing with our wrongs, contemp- 
lates with pleasure the miracles of freedom 
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and valour, when opposed to tyranny and 
force. The Spanish empire has employed 
its immeuse resources against handtuls ef 
unarmed, nay, even naked men, but ani- 
mated by liberty. Heaven, however, has 
crowned our sacrifices; Heaven has ap- 
plauded our justice ; Heaven, the protector 
of liberty, has crowned our wishes, and 
sent us arms with which to defend hu- 
manity, innocence, and virtue. Generous 
and trained foreigners have come to rank 
themselves under the banners of Vene- 
zuela; and can the tyrants continue the 
struggle, when their resistance has so 
much decreased in force, aud ours has so 
greatly increased ? 

Spain herself, borne down by the ex- 
terminating dominion of Ferdinand, is 
verging to her ruin, Swarms of our pri- 
vateers destroy her trade; her fields are 
uytilied; her treasury exhausted; the na- 
tional spirit weighed down by imposis, by 
levies, the Inquisition, aud despotism, A 
most fatal catastrophe, in short, hangs over 
the Peninsula. 

Inhabitants of New Granada !—The day 
of America is arrived, and no human 
power can retard the course of nature, 
guided by the hand of Providence. 
Unite your efforts with those of your 
brethren, Venezuela, with me, goes to 
liberate you, in the same manner as you, 
some yeats ago, came on to liberate Vene- 
zuela. The vangtiard of your army has 
already covered itself with glory, in some 
of the provinces of your territory ; and 
this same vanguard, powerfully aided, 
will soon pit an end to the destroyers of 
New Granada, The sun will not com. 
plete the course of his period, without be- 
holding Altars of Freedoin in the whole of 
your territory, 

Head-quarters, Angostura, Aug. 15, 1818. 
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A MEETING of officers of parishes in 
+A Middiesex lately took \Yace, to con- 
sider the necessity of calling for a more 
accurate assessment of the county rate, 
and the publication of its receipt and 
‘xpenditure. After much discussion, 
during which Mr, Taylor, vestry clerk of 
St. Andrew’s, Holborn, asserted the as- 
sessment amounted to 16,0001. and the 
magistrates had called for a new rate, 
although the treasurer had a balance in 
land of 100,0001,—a resolution was passed, 
— for a regular publication of the 
: ote and disbursements, amd a speci- 
i on also of such parishes as might be’ 
— when the accounts were made up. 
in Loedremption of sheep and lambs’ 
Pie. “ during the last twelve months, 
mn — in number to ene million, sixty- 
Ne ae seven hundred. The num- 
* orned cattle slaughtered, was one 
¢d aud sixty-four thousand; and, by 


the Inspector’s return, it appears that 
the number of horse-hides produced, at 
Léadenhall-markét, amounted to twelve 
thousand nine hundred. 
- The Recorder concluded the late Old 
Bailey sessions, by passing sentence of 
death on 35—16 for transportation for 
life—1 for fourteen years—59 for seven 
years—17 to be confined one year in the 
House of Correction, and to hard labour 
—6 for one year's imprisonment, and to be 
well whipped—16 to six months’ imprisons 
ment, and hard labour—8 to six months 
confinement, and to be well whipped— 
11 to three months’ imprisonment, and bard 
labour—5 to three months’ imprisonment, 
and to be well whipped—26 to ae months’ 
imprisonment—2 to one montis impri- 
asia one to be well whipped—9 to be 
well whipped and then discharged—in 
all 176. 
Dr. Lawrence Halloran, an ingenious 
3Be2 poet 
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poet and able divine, who had been con- 
victed of the venial offence of forging a 
frank, in the name of Sir William Garrow, 
M.P. was sentenced to seven years’ trans- 
portation! | 

A true bill was lately found by the 
Grand Jury for the county of Middlesex, 
against the Rev. W. F. Platt, P. Renvoize, 
S. T. Sttutwant, J. B. Muvin, S. Wither- 
den, W. Bragg, J. G. Greenwood, and 
S. Acres the younger, all of the parish of 
St. Matthew, Bethnal-green, for a con- 
spiracy to defraud the poor-rate funds of 
that parish, in passing the accounts of Mr. 


Merceron. 
MARRIED. 

Thomas Young, esq. to Miss Elizabeth 
Escott, of Ongar-hill, Surrey. 

The Rev. George Quilter, M.A. vicar 
of Canwick, Lincolnshire, to Miss Ara- 
bella Maria Julius, of Richmond, Surres. 

F, T. Young, esq. of Montague-street, 
Russell-square, to Miss Elizabeth Ellen 
Wethered, of Great Marlow. 

John Lens, esq. Serjeant-at-Law, to 
Mrs. Nares, widow of John N. esq. 

Mr. Lanfear, of Wadden Court, Surrey, 
to Miss Baring, of Speen. 

Edward William Lake, esq. of Bury- 
street, to Miss Elizabeth Arabella Howard, 
of Old Burlington-strect. 

Mr. Carter, of Cheapside, to Miss Mary 
Elizabeth Bragg, of Peckham Rye. 

Gerard Callaghan, esq. M.P. for Dun- 
dalk, to Miss Louisa Margaretta Clarge, of 
Teddington-place. 

John Bryant, esq. to Mrs. Elizabeth 
Parker, both of Stockwell. 

Mr. Edward G. Hill, of Queenhithe, to 
Miss Rozetta Ford, Jate of Calcutta. 

At St. Pancras, Capt. James Murray, 
of the E. I. Co.’s Service, to Miss Elizabeth 
Anne Smyth. 

Mr. W. H. Sinclair, of London, to Miss 
Anne Holton, of Nayland, Suffolk. 

H. W. Mander, esq. of the Temple, to 
Miss Cookney, of Castle-street, Holborn. 

Sir W. Herne, of Maidenhead: bridge, 
te Mrs, Stevenson, of Binfield-place. 

Mr. G. Cooper, jun. of Old Ford, to 
Miss Caroline Leave, of Fetherston- 
buildings. 

Thomas Kitchen, esq. of Blandford- 
street, to Miss Elizabeth Bult, late of 
Weymouth-street, 

J.S, Smith, esq. of St. Helen’s-place, to 
Miss Hodges, of Clapham-common. 

Mr. J. T. Cardingley, of Lombard. 
street, to Miss Ann Vorght, of Westham. 

John Bacot, esq. of the grenadier 
guards, to Miss H. Sawyer, of Petworth. 

Paul Malluso, of Gerrard-street, to Mrs, 
Berkeley, of King-street, Edgware-road. 

Mr. James Riley, of Abbey-house, Ber- 
mondsey, to Miss Sarah Ann Rich, of 
Dockhead-place. 

Mr. Henry Phillips, of Bermondsey, to 
Miss Ann Christiana Riley, 
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Mr. Wiliem ¢ ‘ [Nor, 1, 
ate, Wiltiam Sams, of Pall May 
Miss Harriet Ray an, ta 
Stadien Raymond, of Chester-piace 

Robert Langslow, esq, , 
Temple, to Miss Sarah Janet Mie 
Thackeray, of Hadley, Middlesex - 

Mr. Charles Lewis Harrison of Brom 
ton Grove cottage, to Miss Giige, ¢f 
Follyfort, Yorkshire, sf 

James Hoskins, esq. of Gos 
Miss Eliza Brownton, of Fleetatret,” : 

Mr. James Knight, of \«nt-road Sor. 
rey, to Miss Waspe, of Woodbridge. both 
of the Society of Friends, = 

Henry Edward Stables, esq. of the 
Temple, to Miss Charlotte Frances Stokes 
only child of the late Capt. S. | 

Adolphus Meetkerke, esq. of Julians 
Herts, to Miss Matilda Wilkinson, of 
Portman-square. 

Major Brookes Parlby, of the E. J, 
Co.'s Service, to Miss Amelia Henderson, 
of Kennington. 

DEATHS, 

At Kennington, 88, Mrs. Nash, widow 
of William N. esq. of Dulwich. 

At Westwood, Surrey, 79, L. R. Couss 
maker, esq. 

At the Percy-hote!, Sir John Edward 
Turner Dryden, bart. a descendant of the 
great poet, 

At Cheltenham, 54, Cornelius H. Kort: 
wright, esy. of Mortimer-street, Cavendish 
square, 

In Great Surrey-street, Mrs. Farindo, 
widow of James F, esq. of Batnorshally 
Surrey. 

In Upper John-street, Fitzroy-square, 
72, Mr. Robert Cooke, artist aad protessot 
of perspective to the queen, — 

At Hackney, 67, Esther, wife of J. B. 
Austin, esq. of the General Post-office 
72, Mr. Blackley, bookseller. _ ' 

At Phillimore-place, Kensington, 7, 
Tho. Jarvis, esq. 

In Philpot-lane, 54, Ann, wife of T. 
Dornford, esq. 

On Sloane-terrace, Chelsea, Mary, wife 
of R. Byham, esq. of the Ordnance depart 
ment, Pall Mall. ‘ 

At Lambeth, 81, Jokn Lovett, ¢sq. © 
Polhampton-lodge, Hants. 

On Tarnham-green, 75, Mr. Jas. Savage 
formerly of Maiden-lane, Wood-street. | 

In Pali Mall, the wife of the Chevalier 
Ruspini. 

In Dover-street, Mr. T. Batt. ed 

At Putney, Miss Threlfall, deserveey 
regretted, ; 

‘In Lower Grosvenor-streef, Anne, wile 
of C, Bankhead, esq. M.D. of Brighton. 

In Carpente:’s-buildings, London-wa 
65, Mr. S. Tomkins. ‘ 

At Margate, 62, Mrs. ie wife of 
Mr. Jobn E, of Friday-stieet. — 

In St. John’s-street, Adelphi, 60, Johw 
Brown, esq. ; 

In Gerrard-street, 45, Mr. E, Price At 
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In —, —— Mrs. John- 

ite of Charles J. €sq.- 
aay aaa Fim, Lieut. A. Howorth, R.N. 

In Aldgate-within, 24, Mr. Henry 

werins. 

Deg afield, 76, Mrs. A. Cradock, 

In West-square, Mr. Nathaniel Wale 
ay 15 the Hon. Mrs. Goulbourn, 

In Hatton-garden, 60,, Jos. Smith, esq. 
former!y commender of the E, I. Co.’s ship, 

Imiral Hughes. 

- Cumberland-place, Mary-la-bonne, 
Miss Wi'hvlmina Dyne, of Kelveden, Essex, 

At Islington, 73, Drs. dun Sebbon, relict 
of Daniel S. esq. of the same place. 

At Ashtead-park, 73, the Hon. Frances, 
wile of Richard Howard, esq. and daugh- 
ter of Viscount Andover, and sister to 
Henry, twelfth Earl of Suffolk. 

Ou .Wandsworth common, 43, Lucy, 
wife of the Rev. G. Marwood, canon of 
Chichester. 

At Blackheath, 74, Mrs. Wyna, sister of 
the late Lord Newborough. 

In Conway-street, Fitzroy-square, 61, 
J. A. Olivera, egy. gentleman harbinger to 
the king. 

At Coggleshall, 64, 7¥m. Forbes, esq. of 
Camberwell. 

At Ramsgate, 67, Mr. R. Jackson, of the 
Pouitry. 

In Upper Baker-street, 24, Mrs. Mary 
Turner, 

in the Hamnstead-road, Col. J. Drouly, 
late of the ist regt. of Foot Guards, and 
governor of Cowes’-castle. 

At Dulwich, 70, daron Morgan, esq. of 
Savage-gariens. 

In Soho-square, Sarah Sophia Banks, 
sister to the Right Hon. Sir Joseph Banks, 
bart. Like her venerable brother, Miss 
Banks was strongly animated with a zeal 
lor science, and tne early study of natural 
history, of which she had made a valuable 
cullection. But her moral worth, éven 
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more than her talents and knowledge, ren. 
dered her the object of esteem aud regard 
to all who had the pleasure of being 
acquainted with her, 

At Uffington-honse, near Stamford, 
Lincolnshire, in the 74th year of his age, 
the Right Honorable Albemarle Bertie, 
Farl of Lindsey, governor of Charlemont, 
Ireland; a general, colonel of the 89th 
regiment of foot, and some time colonel of 
the 8ist or Loyal Lincolnshire Volunteers, 
which he raised at Lincoln in the year 
1795, He wasninth Earl of Lindsey. He 
was born on the 17th of September, 1744; 
and in May, 1794, married Eliza Maria, 
the widow of Thomas Scrope, esq. late 
of Colby, near Lincoln, who died in July, 
1806. By her he had no issue. In 
November, 1809, he married Charlotte 
Elizabeth Susanna, daughter of the ve 
Rev. Dr. Layard, dean of Bristol, and 
niece to the late Dachess of Ancaster, by 
whom he has left issue, Albemarle, in the 
fourth year of his age, the Honourable 
Montague Bertie, aud one danghier, 
Before his accession to the peerage, he 
served the borough of Stamford in two 
Parliaments. 

ECCLESIASTICAL PROMOTIONS, 

Rov. T. Hopson, M.A. rector of Pente 
ridge, 1s appointed by Lord Le Despencer 
one of his domestic chaplains. 

Rev. T. Davis, LL.B. a prebend of 
Stratford, in Salisbury Cathedral. 

Rev. J. Crutron, D.D. to the vicarage 
of Lydney, with the chapelries of Aylbur- 
ton, Hewelsfield, and St. Briavel’s annex- 
ed, Gloucestershire. 

Rey. G, Fowrit, M.A. domestic chap. 
lain to che Earl of Albemarle. 

Rey. H. Woupcock, D.D. prebend of 
Chardstoke. 

Rev. C. N. Mitcuerr, M.A. to the 
vicarage of Liangattock Vibon Avell, 
diocese of Liandatf. 








~~ WESTMINSTER ABBEY: 
Or, Records of very eminent and remarkable Persons recently Deceased. 
+ + a 
*,* In this Article it is propesed to record Biographical Facts, and not mere verbal 
Eulogies, resuliing from the partialities of relatives and friends. In this resp ct, we hope 
to be enabled, by persons possessing a competent knowledge of the parties, to distinguish 
this feature of our if ixcellany from the common-place Newspaper Keports, w hich, without 
taste or discrimination, are admitted into other periodical works, bWhen no interesting 
fact, connected with the Life of ax Individual, can be selected as worthy of record, the 
wegatin affords evidence that the nane cannot be admitted into this Department, and must 
rather be considered us belunging to our ordinary Register of Moriulity. 
—~ 


‘ut JOHN PALMER, ESQ. 

TS gentleman’s extraordinary eleva- 
™ an, by the sole force of 
io uae massisted cenins, is one amongst 
const; ¥ Proots of the field which our 
“ttution affords for the successful em- 


gens os the talents of all its mem- 
a, iet rer Ss ~ . 
adyapt possessed or mot of the 


“8¢3 Of aristocratic birth, or of 


hereditary fortune, it has been justly 
observed, that every individual citizen 
of this country, however criginally ob- 
scure in birth, riches, or Connexions, may 
arrive by perseverance and good conduct 
at its highest honours and distinctions, 
Mr. Palmer's family was amongst the 
trading interests of Bath; and, bad Mr. P. 


applied the same force oi mind to his 
ongival 
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eriginal destination of a brewer, which he 
did in the more enlarged walks to which 
his genius subsequently called him, he 
might and must have become a richer 
man, although be did not rank as one of 
the benefactors of his country. But his 
talents did not allow of compression in a 
limited sphere ; and, from an early age, he 
gave proofs of activity, understanding, 
and acuteness, which promised future dis- 
tinction, There are contemporaries of bis 
now living, who remember with admira- 
tion his juvenile spirit; and it was, at an 
immature period, displayed in procuring 
a patent for the Bath theatre, which had 
become the property of his father, and 
which was conducted without this legal 
and cxciusive protection. 

Mr. Palmer was deputed to solicit and 
encourage au application to the !egislature 
tor this purpose, and his success procured 
him not only the reputation of much 
skill and management, but effected for 
hin an introduction to several distinguish- 
ed political aid theatrical characters, who 
afterwards became his zealous friends, 
attracted by the powers of his mind, and 
the engaging vivacity of his manners, 
‘The patent ultimately succeeded to Mr. 
Palmer, and, during his management, the 
Bath theatre acquired a reputation scarce- 
ly inferior to the metropolitan honses,—-to 
which it was.a nidus aud nursery of dra- 
matic merit. Lee, Henderson, Edwin, 
Dimond, Murray, Mrs. Siddons, Mrs. 
Crawtord, Miss Brunton, and many others, 
were brought before the public, aud form- 
ed their high dramatic reputation, under 
the auspices of Mr. Palmer. 

Toe icit theatric talent, and to search for 
it in situations where it existed unknown 
and unestimated, was Mr. Palmer’s un- 
ceasing aim; and, iv the pursuit of this, his 
ume and his great mental and bodily 
powers were unremittingly directed. His 
extensive journeys Tor this purpose were 
generally performed on horseback by 
relays of horses. In his sabsequent inves- 
tigations personally of all the connexions 
of the delivery aud transmission of letters 
by the post, he adopted the same mode. 
The Bath theatre, under his administra- 
tion, had risen to the highest public esti- 
mation; but, with an increasing family, 
its occupation did not seem sufficient to 
fill the nnind, and satist'y the views, of Mr. 
P. Conscious of powers adequate to the 
grasping ol higher objects, he determined 
to attempt and to achieve them. 

The valuable correspondence of Bath, 
dristol, and London, was fermerly en- 
trusted to a mail-cart and driver: a letter 
Was thirty-six hours on the road between 
these cities and the metropolis, and a 
much longer time was occnpied in return- 
mg an answer: the valuable contents of 
the mail were undefended, and robberies 
were trequent.—About the year 1760 a 
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[Nor, 1, 
most daring seizure of the Bath 
Bristol mails was effected : 
raised the attention of Mr. 
double advantage of increased €Xpedition 
and perfect security in the trANsMissiog 
of the mails by coaches, Mr, Palmer 
admitied to his friends, that the freque. 
contemplation of the great edifiee, th 
ornament of the vicinity of Batu, Prior 
Park, which was erected by its distip, 
guished owner, Mr. Allen, out of tie 
immense profits of an improvement in the 
conveyance of the cross-mails, compara. 
tively trivial to that afterwards effected 
by Mr. P. stimulated his exertions, Fy). 
lowing his example, Mr. Palmer cog. 
menced this stupendous undertaking, by 
tie risque of nearly his whole property, 
which he expended in procuring informa. 
tion, and in personal and distant enquiries 
into every civcamstance connected with 
the conveyance and regulation vf the 
mails. In this he was thwarted by all the 
authorities and officers of the General 
Post-Office; but, by incredible ingenuity 
and undannted perseverance, he succeeded 
in maturing a plan, the undeniable advan. 
tases of which, aided by Mr. P.’s old 
connexions, forced itself into attention, 
and secured the patronage of the ministers, 
After a fair experiment on the Bath aa 
Bristol roads, its practicability was mani 
fest, and it was gradually extended to the 
whole of Great Britain and Ireland. 

Mr. Palmer was appointed comptroller: 
general of the Post-Office, with a salary 
of 15001. per annum, and a per-centage af 
two and-a-half ou future increase of reve- 
nue, At the time this bargain was made, 
it was esteemed economically just, as Mr. 
P.’s remuneration was made commensurale 
with the success of his plan, This wa 
proved by a gradual increase of the reve 
nue from 150,000]. per annum, at the time 
his plan was established, to 1,200,001 its 
late amount. : 

Mr. Paimer’s anxieties were not ter 
minated by this appointment, as, after 
admission to office, he had to encounter 
renewed opposition and vexattots a 
diment. ‘Lo enter into a discussion of the 
circumstances which led to the suspension 
of Mr. P. from office in the year 179%, 
would now be invidious and uanecesmy 
sufficient is it to say, that a majority ¥ 
the discerning public were convinced ta" 
Mr. Palmer was actuated solely by " 
cessive zeal for the success of the 4 
biishment which he had created, an - 
the conduct of which he = justly =f 
patient of controul, Mr. Palmer wa 
formly asserted his irresistible ay oe 
the full emoluments of his contract, at: 
fulGiied his undertaking even ayo 
original promise, and protested a 
the inadequate pension-which wa } now 
him in lieu thereof. He Ce riogtt 
the same spirited perseverance Yh? 
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1818.] 
the subject of his contract before the 
House of Commons, as he had evinced in 
its first creation and establishment. It 
was brought repeatedly before the le- 
“Jature, but was resisted successfully by 
successive administrations. His son, Col. 
’almer, after his election as representative 
in Parliament for Bath, advecated his 
fiter's canse with infinite ability, minute 
information, and the most interesting filial 
feeling, A great portion of the most 
independent members of the House of 
Conmons, and a vast majority of the com- 
munity were the partizans of Mr. P., but 
the Honse thought otherwise; and Mr. P, 
finding further ctforts unpromising, com- 
promised his claims for a sum far short of 
his just right and title. It was In one of 
these discussions that Mr. Sheridan, one 
of Mr. Palmer's first supporters, with the 
fervour of friendship, said, ** None but an 
enthusiast could have imagined, or formed 
such a plan; none but an enthusiast could 
have carried it into execution; and he 
believed no man in this country, or any 
other, could have been this enthusiast, but 
—Jolin Palmer.” 
it has been observed by those inclined 
to depreciate the merits of Mr. Palmer, 
that the idea of carrying the mail by 
coaches instead of carts, was a very trivial 
and simple invention, aud had occarred 
to many others—such observations ema- 
nate from envy, and they were equally 
applied to the discovery of vaccination by 
Dr. Jenner, Itis not, however, the ori- 
gual conception of an improvement which 
constitutes the whole merit of a plan, but 
it is the maturing, extending, and acting 
on the original idea which constitute the 
claims of a discoverer, 
lu what place amongst the great bene- 
fretors of this nation shall we place Mr. 
Palmer? VYhough we cannot award him 
a niche near the statees of men of dis- 
Hoguished literary or scientific characters, 
‘ctia merit and utility we may place him 
ilong with Watt, Boulton, Arkwright, and 


have inereased-national riches and hap. 
piness, 

Mr, Palmer’s last achievement was the 
Proposal and erection of tie present 
Sneatre, to obviate the complaints that 
“fe Continually urged against the smail- 
‘ess and inconvenient situation of the old 
mend Pcvtcaeroe happily fixed upon the 
a e tral situation in the ity, where 
ir Yar ere were easy aud convenient; 
magn by his ingenious namesake, 
other ~ eae ihe city architect, and 
Pie an artisans, he completed the 
combines epee which happily 
pr “tt . egance and convenience, and 
af cues ' appropriate dimensions, as may 

Ce grauty the public eye and ear, 


| ° . es - 
ethers, whose ingenuity,-spirit, and skill,- 
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_ The much-respected remains of this 
inestimable character were brought from 
Brighton to Bath, and were deposited 
in the house of his friend, Mrs. Ricketts, 
(sister of Lord St. Vincent,) in Argyle- 
street; and were removed in funeral 
procession, attended by the mayor, ard 
all the members of the body corpo- 
rate then in the city of Bath; and fol- 
lowed by his two sons, Col. Palmer and 
Capt. E. Palmer, R.N. and Mr, Bartlett, 
his nephew, as chief mourners, 

The funeral was conducted as privately 
as the character and station of the indi 
vidnal, and the place of Jiis interment, 
would allow ; but could all those have been 
invited, who, from personal triendship, 
were desirous of attending his obsequies 
to the grave, a procession would have been 
formed more numerous, perhaps, than has 
been befure witnessed in the venerable 
abbey of Bath. 

—=P— —- 

THE LATE JOSEPH ATKINSON, ESQ. 
(Whose death was noticed at page 96, of 
this volume.) 

The following lines, from the pen of 
Thomas Moore, esq. are to be engraved 
on the monument about to be erecied to 
the memory of his late friend, that good, 
amiable, and ingenious man, Joseph At- 
kinson, esq. of Dublin. 


If ever lot was prosperously cast, 
If ever life was like the lengthen’d flow 
Of some swect music, sweetness to the 
last, . 
’T was his, who, mourn’d by many, sleeps 
below. 
The sunny temper, bright where all is 
strife, 
The simple heart that mocks at worldly 
wiles, 
Light wit, that plays along the calm of life, 
And stirs its languid surface into smiles ; 
Pure Charity, that comes not in a shower, 
Sudden and loud, oppressing what it 
feeds; , 
But, like the dew, with gradual silent 
power, 
Felt in the bloom it leaves along the 
meads ; 
The happy grateful spirit, that improves 
And brightens every gift by Fortune 
given ; sae Attiieaaiid 
That, wander where it will, with those it 


loves, 
Makes every place a home, and home a 


heaven: 
All these were his—Oh! thou who read'st 
this stone, 
When for thyself, thy children, to the sky 
Thou humbly prayest, ask this boon alone, 
That ye like hun may live, like him may 
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NORTHUMBERLAND AND DURHAM. 

FIRE broke out at Hexham-Abbey, 
_ the seat of T. R. Beamount, esq. 
M.P. for Northumberland: it originated 
in the flues, which had been lighted for the 
first time, for the purpose of trying their 
effect. 

Mr. Robert Collin’s late sale at Barmp- 
ton, near Darlingion, was attended hy 
many distinguished agriculturists and 
breeders, from almost every county in 
England, all anxious to procure a branch 
from his excellent stock of Durham 
short-homs, ‘The number sold were 61. 

Muarried.|] Mr. Alexander Doeg, to 

Tiss Brown.—Mr. John Forster, to Mrs. 
Elizabeth Dennison.—Mr. James Spoor, 
to Miss Eleanor Cowan.—Mr. Fenwick 
Lorraine, to Miss Catherine Irwin: all of 
Neweastic.—Mr, W. Donkin, of New- 
eastle, to Miss E. Lindsay, of Alnwick.— 
Mr. A. Bartley, ef Newcastle, to Miss E. 
Hinde, of Whitehaven.—Mr,. John Over- 
ing, of Newcastle, to Miss Jane Dinning, 
of Monkwearmouth.—Mr. Robert Teitord, 
of Durham, to Miss Fenwick, of Castle 
Eden.—-Mr. John ‘Thwaites, to Miss Anne 
Eskett.—Mr. James Auld, to Miss Mary 
Sayer.—Mr. G, Hutchinson, to Miss Mary 
Moody: all of North Shields.--Mr. J. Ste- 
phenson, to Miss M. A. Punshon, both of 
South Shields.—Mr. James Wood Ranney, 
to Miss Isabella Robson, both of Tyae- 
mouth,— Mr. Barkas Scott, of South 
Shields, to Miss Mary Forster, of Carlisle, 
— Mr. Cawood, to Miss Ann Wilson, both 
of Sunderland.—Mr. Robert Colling, of 
Dailington, te Miss Wharrington, of 
Harltepool. — Mr. Thomas Robson, to 
Miss Catharine Millar, both of Morpeth. 
—Mr. Thomas Grieve, to Miss Snsannah 
Dumble, both of Tweedmouth.—Mr. T. 
Robinson, of Stockton, to Miss Tweddle, of 
Bow.—Mr. Atkinson, of Wooler, to Miss 
Ellen Simpson, of f'anfield.—Mr. George 
Pattison, of Ramesley, to Mrs. Dorothy 
Rutter, of Gosforth.—Mr. Robert Patti- 
son, of Blyth, to Miss Jane Robinson, of 
Wallsend, — Mr. Joseph: Crawhall, of 
Denton West-house, to Miss Margaret 
Emerson, of Weardale. 

Dicd.| At Newcastle, 95, Mr. Isaac 
Mii!'s.—In Percy-street, 95, Mr. Charles 
Mills.—55, Mrs. J. Horsley.—53, Mr. 
Robert Emmerson, late ot Darlington. 

At Gaterhead, Mrs. W. Wood.—g6y 
Mrs. Jane Clerke.— 4, Mrs. Anue 
Bailes. 

At Durham, in Crossgate, 78, Mr. John 
Leighton.—87, Mr. Widliam Hall. 73 
Mr. Henry Raker. 

At North Shields, 74, Mrs. J. Harrady. 
—76, Mr. Bailey.—56, Mr. William Burn. 
~——79, Mr. Nicholas Stephenson.—37, Mr. 
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George Storey.--53, Mrs. An 

55, Mrs. Jane Davison.—o3, a 

Kingston.—81, Mr. James Dunbar, iy 

P At South Shields, Mrs, Ann Fairbairp, 
eservedly lamented.—Mr, Joh 

much respected, eee 


At Darlington, 48 ‘ 
Tweddi a Dovey 
PA Sunderland, Mrs, Jefferson.—» 

seorge Crondace, esq. regretted. 
Mrs. R. Shepherd. ae 

At Bishopwearmouth, 32, Mr. Williay 
Parker, deservediy respected, 

At Tynemouth, Miss Purvis, of Plays. 
worth-cottage, 

At Hexham, 46, Mr. Jolm Lee, sii. 
denly. 

At Chester-le-street, 80, Mrs. May 
Tindale, 

At Stockton, 62, Mr. Thomas Kingston, 
—74, Mrs. Martha Brown.—76, Mn. 
Lydia Wilson. 

At Monkseaton, 56, Capt. W. Daven 
port, of Newcastle.—At Tuggall-hail, 0, 
John Robinsou, esq.—At Blyth, 29, Mrs, 
J. Thoburn.—At Benwell, 54, Mary, tie 
of the Rev. R. Clarke, of Sherburn-house, 
—At Simonburn, Mrs. J. Whitest 
Okerland, 66, Nicholas Ruddock, es 
respecied.—At Willington, 32, Mr. Jot 
Johnson.—At Ryhope, Mrs. West, widow 
of Preston W. esq.—78, Mrs, Goodchitd, 
—At Dunston Bank, Miss Jane Hopper. 

CUMBERLAND AND WESTMORELAND. 

Married.] Mr. William Strickland Rigg, 
to Miss Sarah Duntar.—Mr. W. M‘Adam, 
to Miss Margaret Hodgson.—Mr. William 
Nanson, to Miss Elizabeth Akene.—Mr. 
Richard Johnston Prince, to Miss Elz 
M‘Adam.—Mr. James Sterling, to Miss 
Elizabeth Walton.—Mr. Franeis Allen, '® 
Mrs. Elizabeth Bowman.—Mr, Simeon 
Sims, to Miss Mary Macbride. = Mr. 
Joseph Robinson, to Miss Catherine 
M‘Lean: all of Carlisle. —Mr. W. Peats0, 
of Keswick, to Miss Mary Atkinson, ot 
Botchergate, Carlisle. —Mr. Jos. Rayson, 
of Penrith, to Miss Pearson, of Clibure. 
—Mr. William Thompson, to Miss Aun 
Shein, both of Penrith.—Mr. Jos. wa 
to Miss Ann Bell, both 0: “W grt te 
John Bragg, to Miss Hannab we 
both of St. Bees’.—Capt. Sanderson, © 
Ellenbank, to Miss Lowes, ot iy ro 

—The Rev. J. Lothian, M.A. to 
Wallas, both of Sebergham, 08, 

Died.] At Carlisie, in Rickerga™ am 
Mr. Stephen Dunglenson.—-In Ca Mrs. 
gate, 32, Mrs. Alice RKodtord.—64, 
Ann Smith. 

At Whitehaven, eo Mr. John Quale. 
—-67, Mrs. Elizabeth Sloan. t 

At Workington, 83, Mrs. oo" 
—At Appleby, Mrs, W. Raisbeck At 
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At Penrith, 50, Miss Mapel Todd.—35, 
izabeth Kegg- 
rn 6%, Mr. Alice Best. 
At Brampton, Mr. William Scott.—47, 


bert Halliburton. 
af ges 66, Mrs. Martha Allen, 


o od. 
ree Bowness, 55, the Rev. John Wilson. 
_At Broughton, 78, Mrs. Ann Gardiner, 
—At Svke-house, Miss Jackson, — At 
Newtown, 102, Mrs, Elizabeth Whimes, 

YORKSHIRE, 

A Whig Club has been formed at York : 
at its late meeting forty new members 
were added; and many applications sub- 
sequently made for that purpose to the 
secretary. ; 

A political society has been formed at 
Hull, under resolutions of very bold and 
energetic character. 

Married.] Mr. C, Watson, to Miss 
Sharp, both of York.—Mr. Henry Wilson, 
of York, to Miss Mary Musgrave, of 
Leeds.—Mr. William Wimble, to Miss 
Fov.—Mr. Falconer, to Miss Arnett.— 
Mr. 'T. Wokes, to Miss Siminson ; all of 
Hull.—Mr. Thomas Mawson, to Miss 
Mary Pawson.—Mr. Joseph Roberts, to 
Miss Mary Stonehouse. — Mr. George 
Medd, to Miss Harriet Goodison; all of 
Leeds.—Mr. Joseph Lowe Crowther, to 
Miss Sarah Elizabeth Dodson :—Mr. Ed- 
ward Somerset, to Miss Ann Almond :— 
Mr. Samuel Chapman, to Miss M. Smith : 
all of Sheffield—Mr. John Senior, to 
Miss Helen Rothwell, both of Wakefield. 
—Mr. Amos Burdit, to Miss Hannah 
Thewlis.—Mr. H. Simpson, to Miss E. 
Tyas: all of Huddersfield.—Mr. George 
Hicks Shores, to Miss Christiana Mason, 
both of Bradford.—Mr. Richard Brown, 
of Bradford, to Mrs. Waddington, of 
Oiley.—Mr, J. Anderton, of Bradford, to 
Miss Ann Wilkinson, of Horton.—Mr. 
Thomas Weddell, of Pocklington, to Miss 
Harriet Ponsonby, of Burnby.—Mr. John 
Shirt, to Miss Thornton, both of Pock- 
lington—Mr. Joseph Butter, of Thirsk, to 
Miss Hannah Brown, of Hustwaite—Mr, 
John Clark, of Pocklington, to Miss 
Burton, of Dalton.—Mr. William Brooks- 
bank, to Miss Jane Holden, both of 
Yeadon.—Mr, Joseph Wood, of Bramley, 
to Miss Lydia Hardisty, of Leeds.—John 
Armytage, esq. of Kirklees-hall, to Miss 
wg Assheton, of Downham-hall.—The 
field R. Pool, of Kipping, to Miss Old- 

‘ld, of Honley—Mr. Mitchell, to Mrs. 

obinson, both of Idle.— Mr. James 
rare of Liversedge-hall, to Miss 
eck, of Littletown.—Mr. Joseph Hep- 

aw ot Park-lodge, to Miss Darians 

Died.) At York, 48, Mrs. Lawson, wife 

° ’ 
“a ry erteny regretted. 
Bt, Josep Poiana Pony Recent 
cer, jun. suddenly,—90, Mr. Joseph 
MONTHLY Mag, No. $18, , 


Wilson. In Mason-street, 51, Mrs. 

Letitia Winter.—In Brook-street, 46, Mr. 

Francis Wilson.—62, Mr. William Coulson, 

rw much respected.—21, Mr. Thomas 
ell. 

At Leeds, 73, Mr. Thomas Coupland.— 
In Park-row, Samuel Hague, esq.—Mr. 
William Hudson.—In Duke-street, Mr, 
John Halliwell. 

At Sheffield, 44, Mrs. D. Ibberson.—In 
Trippet-lane, Mr. Simon Sheldon. — In 
Eyre-street, Mrs, Mayer, deservedly re- 
gretted. 

At Pontefract, Mr. Thomas Coupland, 
suddenly.—Mr. Richardson, suddenly, 

At Bradtord, Mr. Joseph Middleton, 
regretted, 

At Wakefield, 23, Miss Barbara Eliza- 
beth Johnson.—76, Mr. Matthew Harper. 

At Halifax, 57, Mr. Thomas Kirk- 
patrick, deservedly regretted. 

At Scarborough, 76, Mr. Rebert Cos. 
sins,—74, Mr. Robert Hall, respected. 

At Birstall, 26, Miss Arabella Perritt, 
deservedly lamented. 

At Beverley, 52, C. J. Berkeley, M.D. 

At Bridlington, 60, Mrs. G, Milner. 

At Skipton, 84, George Baynes, esq. 

At Hornsea, 67, Mr. George Shaw.—At 
Pickering, 73, William Marshall, esq. 
author of many respectable works on agri- 
culture, and generally regretted.— At 
Wold Newton, 77, Mr. Richard Brown, 
late of Bridlington.—At Fulford, 86, Capt. 
James Galbreath.—At Thorne, 36, Miss 
Mawhood.—At Fishlake, 58, Mr. John 
Cheetham.—At Upton, 74, Mrs. Ann 
Tookey.—At Hipswell Lodge, 76, Tho- 
mas Hutchinson, esq. 

LANCASHIRE. 

A desirable improvement has been 
effected by a — of Manchester, 
by a method of constructing the flues of 
the boilers of steam-engines, so that the 
gross part of the smoke is entirely con- 
sumed by combustion. 

_In consequence of the great inconveni- 
ence which the merchants of Liverpool 


experience by the arrival of the mail in 


London after the foreign mails have been 
dispatched, a meeting has been held, and 
a petition forwarded to the postmasters- 
general to appoint an earlier hour for the 
departure of the mail, so as to arrive in 
London previous to the foreign bags being 
made up. 
Married.] Mr. Hankinson Parkinson, 
to Miss W. Atkinson, both of Lancaster, 
—Mr.- William Wood, to Miss Anna 
Marshall.—Mr, Francis Jackson, to Miss 
Jones.—Mr. William Longfield, to Miss 
Mary Arkroyd.—Mr. William Chesshire, 
to Mary Tatham: all of Manchester.—Mr. 
W. N. Procter, of Manchester, to Miss E. 
Whitehead, of Salford. — Mr. Samuel 
Stringer, of Manchester, to Mrs. Dawson, 
of Dunham.—Mr. eee ease . 
aches to Miss Eli t roe, 0 
™ ie 3C Hollinwoed, 
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Holjinwood.—Mr. John Pearson, of Man- 
chester, to Miss Mary Atkinson, of Ply- 
niouth-street, Chorlton-row.—Mr. ‘Thomas 
Bestall, to Miss Harriet Moore.—Mr. 
John Cooke, to Miss Sarah Gordon.—Mr. 
Alexander Harris, to Mrs, Robert Barker. 
—Mr. Thomas Poynton, to Miss F. Crab- 
tree : all of Liverpool. 

Died.] At Lancaster, in Penny-street, 
59, Mr. William Sattathwaite.—40, Eliza- 
beth, wife of Thomas Mason, esq. 

At Manchester, in the Market-place, 
Mr. Josiah Hoyle, much respected.—Mr, 
Thomas Brough. — Miss Eliza Chown. 
— In Bloom-street, 62, Mr. William 
Birchall. 

At Salford, in King-street, 80, Mrs. 
Brown, deservedly lamented. 

At ‘Liverpool, Mr. William Slater.—In 
Mill-street, 58, Edward Rowland, esq. 
generally regretted.—In Great Crosshall- 
street, Mr. Joseph Abbott, suddenly.— 
On Copperas-hill, 49, Mr. Thomas Hunter, 
reyretted.—In Park-lane, 22, Mr. John 
Knowles.—3i1, Mr. Samuel Seal.—Mr. 
Lewis Jones.—In Renalagh-street, Mr. 


| Charles Wilkins. 


At Warrington, Thomas Lyon, esq. an 
active magistrate for the counties of Lan- 
caster and Chester. 

At Bolton, Jane, wife of John Pilking- 
ton, esq.— Mx John Gordon. 

At Blackburn, 56, Mr. Robert Dugdale. 

At Prescot, Mr. Henry Webster, sud- 
denly. 

At Blackey-brow, Miss Pennington, 
suddenly. 

CHESHIRE. 

At the late Chester great Michaelmas 
fair, [the horse-market was numerously 
attended : several beautiful animals were 
sold at high prices. The show of fat 
beasts was small, and the prices were high, 
"There was an unusual quantity of pigs in 
the market. 

The halls were filled with Manchester, 
Yorkshire, Scotch, Birmingham, and Shef- 
field goods, and several large purchases 
were efiected, 

Marvied.} The Rev. John Fish, of 
Chester, toMiss Frances Maria Mossom, of 
Eland, county of Kilkenny.—Mr. Clarke, 
to Miss Mary Turner, both of Runcorn.— 
Mr. Tomlinson, of Northwich, to Miss 
Davies, of Lower Tably. 

Died.) At Chester, 79, Mrs. Dorind. 

At Parkgate, 62, Mrs. Hannah Cheney 
Hart, daughter of the late Cheney 
Hart, MD. 

At Runcorn, 59, Mr. William Wright, 

At Knutsford, Miss Ann Leather. 

At Congleton, Miss Ellen Hall, de. 
aervedly respected. 

DERBYSHIRE. 

Married.) William Dutton, esq. to Miss 
Catherine Stanton, late of Yeldersley.— 
Mr. Topley, of Trent Lock, to Miss 
Gadsby, of Lockington—Mr, Thomas 
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Cottle, of Bransom, 
ley, of Sawley. 


Died.} At Derby, 56, Mr 
respected.—22, Miss Milner apt 
Francis, deservedly regretted Mn, 
John Slum.—Mrs, G. Broom 30, Mr 
lamented.—44, Mr, Samuel} Website su 

At Whittington, the Rev. Mr, B a 

NOTTINGHAMSHIRE, _ 

A dreadful calamity lately occurred 
Nottingham, at the canal com : 
wharf, by the explosion of a quain 
gunpowder in a boat, which was ying in 
basin under the arch of the com ‘ 
warehouse, and the  eargo landig 
the explosion threw the whole town int 
consternation, and spread the most extey, 
sive devastation througheut the be 
bourhood; every house in the town Wa 
shaken as if by an carthqnake. The con, 
pany’s warehouse, with all its conten; 
was blown into the air, and not 2 vestige 
of the building remains, Several rooj 
were carried off from the adjoining buili- 
ings, lead and tiles torn, window-frame 
blown out, and hundreds of windows de. 
molished. No less than eleven persons 
were killed, besides two, taken to the 
hospital, who are not expected to survive, 
The accident originated by a young ma 
imprudently applying a hot cinder to 
some loose powder, which lay scattered 
about. ‘The fire communicated instanily 
by a sort of train to the cask from whence 
it had dropped out; it ignited, and five 
other barrels exploded. The damage 
estimated at 30,0001. 

Married.] Mr. Charles Ward, to Mrs. 
Mary Hood.—Mr. Jephson, to Miss Mary 
Frances Gill.—Mr. W. H. Moore, to Miss 
Mary Ann Smith: all of Nottingham— 
Mr. J. Hedderly, of Nottingham, to Miss 
Ann Sleight, of Wollaton.—Mr. G, Hem 
stock, to Miss Ann Hickling.—Mr. Vose, 
to Miss Beardmore : all of Cotgrave. — 

Died.] At Nottingham, 33, Mr. William 
Day.—In Wellington-street, 51, Mrs. F. 
Halton. : 

At Newark, 51, Mrs. Ann Winter 
bottom.—81, Mr. William Chappell. 

At Brookhill-hall, Mrs. Coke, widow of 
D’Ewes Coke, esq.—At Radciitle, 8, 
Mrs. Brewster.—At Claypole, 41, Bis 
Rowbotham, suddenly. 

LINCOLNSHIRE. 

Married.} Mr. Abrabam Soulby, f 
Skendleby, to Miss Maria Soulby, ° 
West Ashby.—Mr. John Arliss, 0 Mis 
Hockney, both of Laceby.—Mr. Moore, 
of Irnham, to Miss Cooke, of Hawthorp*. 

Died.] ‘At Lincoln, 25, Miss JM 
Davies, daughter of the late Rev. — 
vies, rector of Faldingworth. f the 

At Stamford, Mrs. Sharpe, wife of | 
Rey. J. B. S, late of Greetford. 

At Boston, Mrs. Martha Tapholme. 
At Gainsborough, Mr. C. Carless 
At Grimsby, 65, Mrs. Ruth Fart. 





At 













At Spalding, Mrs. Thornton.—36, Mr. 
orine Briggs. 
Peregre casTiéR AND RUTLAND. | 

Married.] Mr. E. Davie, of Leicester, 
to Miss Tibbutt, of Rovington.—M r. Gam- 
ble, of Loughborough, to Miss S. Holmes, 
of Edwalton.—Mr. John Briggs, of Long 
Clawson, to Miss Morley, of Chaddisden. 
_-Mr, Hayes, to Miss Ward, both of 

burn. 
M ied. At Leicester, Mr. G. Webb.— 
In Southgate-street, Mr. G. Cooper.— 
Mrs. Roberts, widow of Samuel R. esq. 
In High-street, Mr. Woolan.—Mr. John 
stevenson, alderman.—In Belgrave-gate, 
Mrs. Lewis. 

At Loughborough, 19, Miss H. Bennett. 
e-30, Mr. Deverell.—Mrs. F. Buoth. 

At Barrow-on-Soar, 86, Mr. E. Palmer. 

STAFFORDSHIRE, 

A deputation of members of the Staf- 
fordshire Agricultural Society presented 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, on the 
eith ult. a splendid piece of piate: it is 
a vase, thirteen inches in height and thirty- 
nine in circumference. On a tablet is the 
following inscription :—“* To Earl Talbot, 
the Staffordshire General Agricultural 
society, fostered by his care, and animated 
to useful exertion by his example, devote 
this tribute of their gratitude ; anno 1818. 

The inhabitants of Lane End and 
Longton, in the Potteries, had lately a 
meeting in Lane End, Sir Jolin E. Heath- 
cote in the chair, for the benevolent 
purpose of adopting such plans as ap- 
peared best calculated to arrest the con- 
tagious fever which raged there. Several 
resolutions were passed and a committee 
formed, and the most active measurcs are 
pursuing, in order to render prompt as- 
sistance to such poor families as may be 
visited with the malady. 

A late Lichfield Mercury states, that at 
Wolverhampton the out-pay to the poor 
is Row nearly 100], per week, one-half of 
which goes to make np wages; that is, to 
men with families, who are in full and 


tonstant work, bat whose wages are from - 


‘s to 9s. per week; with, perhaps, as 
naby in family as they earn shillings. 
Married.) Lieut. Geddes, of the 21st 
foot, to Miss Craddock, of Wolverhampton. 
~At Wolverhampton, Capt. J. Hamilton, 
“™ 42d foot, to Miss H. P. Clemson, of 
oy enhall.—Mr. J. Wase, of Shiciton, to 
Miss §, Lea, of Cheswardine. 
a At Wolverhampton, on Snow- 
ui, Mr. J. Pearson.— Mrs, Molineux, wife 
of George M, esq. banker. 
At Burslem, Mrs, Leigh. 
ji lane-end, 24, Mr. Wm. Harvey. 
m... ear: Mr. G. Moore, deservedly 
un, W. — " ony Woodhouses, Whitmore, 
The WARWICKSHIRE. 
with “oe steam-mill, in Birmingham, 
“all its buildings, except the engine 
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house and detached offices, have been 
destroyed by fire. 

Married.) Mr. Wm. Simons, to Miss 
S. Harrison :--Mr. C. Stockton, of Hill- 
Street, to Miss Eliz. Morland, of King 
Alfred’s-place :—Mr. Wal', to Mrs. Jones : 
—Mr. Jos. Moseley, to Miss Eliz. Parry : 
all of Birmingham.—Mr. Jos. Reading, of 
Birmingham, to Miss J. Harbridge, of 
Deritend.—Mr. G. F. Muntz, of Birming- 
ham, to Miss E. Pryce, of Dolforwyn-hall. 
—-Mr. J. P. Lesson, of Birmingham, to 
Miss Eliz. Clarke, late of King’s Norton. 

Died.] At Birmingham, in Caroline. 
Street, 72, Mrs. Letitia Nimberley.—In 
Cherry-street, 54, Mr. John White.—In 
Great Hampton-street, Miss S. Fisher, 
deservedly esteemed.—In Gonghi-street, 
Mr. James Hill.—In Barr-street, 28, Mr. 
Tho. Saunders. 

At Deritend, in Cheapside, 57, Mrs. H. 
Wilson. 

At Atherstone, Mr, James Nurthall.— 
At Foxcoat, 84, Mr. George Hill.—At 
Ashted, Mrs, Sleigh, wife of Capt. S. of 
the 99th foot, regretted. 

SHROPSHIRE, 

The six united parishes of Shrewsbury 
have separately adopted resolutions for 
dissolving the House of Industry, by an 
application to Parliament for the repeal 
of the Act for their incorporation, The 
ostensible cause for this measure is a re- 
fusal to proportion the quotas of the 
united parishes to the number of poor 
belonging to each. 

Married.} Mr. F. Whitwell, to Miss 
Peake, both of Shrewsbury.—Mr. Tho- 
mas, of Shrewsbury, to Miss M. Nickless, 
of Bishop’s Castle—Mr. Shakeshaft, to 
Miss Kate Hampton, both of Wellington. 
—Mr. T. Bangham, jon. of Bridgnorth, 
to Miss Jane Griffin, of Coventry.—Mr. 
Perkins, of Wilderley, to Miss J. Burley, 
of Shrewsbury. 

Died.] At Shrewsbury, 84, Mrs. Eliz. 
Morgan: 

At Ellesmere, Mr. Richard Denteth. 
~—At Bridgnorth, 66, Mr. Jos. Hill. 

At Mueh Wenlock, Mrs. J. Cliveley. 

At Astley, suddenly, 46, John Lee, esq. 
of Shrewsbury, deservedly lamented. 

WORCESTERSHIRE. 

The receipts of the three performances 
at the late Worcester grand musical 
festival were 9421. 

An explosion of gas lately took place 
in one of the coal-pits at the Buffery 
Colliery, near Dudley: eight men were 
the victims, including the foreman, Five 
had families. ‘This unfortunate catas- 
trophe might have been prevented, had 
they used the safety-lamp. 

Married.| T. Woodyatt, esq. of Wors 
cester, to Miss H. Biddulph, of Ledbury, 
—Mr. John Reynolds, to Mrs, Weal, both 
of Kidderminster.—The Rev. M. Bowles, 
of Upton-upon-Severn, to Ann, daughter 
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of the late Rev. J. Stillingfleet, prebendary 
of Worcester Cathedral.—Mr. Bennett, of 
of Astley, to Mis. Thomas, of Worcester. 

Died.} At Worcester, at an advanced 
age, Mr. Bate Penn. 

At Stourbridge, 20, Miss Eliza Ash. 

At the Heath, near Stourbridge, Mr. J. 
Wilton, deservedly regretted.—At Bird- 
port, 102, Mrs. Clifton. 

HEREFORDSHIRE. 

A permanent library, for the purpose 
of forming a valuable collection of works 
of high taste and standard character, is 
just established at Ross, chiefly by the 
exertions of William Hooper, esq. the 
Rev. T. D. Fosbrooke, &c. Above 100 
volumes have been contributed by the 
membets, in order that fine works may be 
purchased at the outset. 

Married.| At Orleton, Capt. R. Thomas, 
R.N. to Miss Eliz. Price, of Comberton. 

Died.] At Leominster, Mrs. Brown. 

At Foy, Mr. H. Hutchins, of Earls’- 
court, Middlesex.—At Alt Bough, 70, 
Mrs, Bennett. 

GLOUCESTER AND MONMOUTH. 

The Bristol Gas-light Company lately 
launched from their station one of the 
largest gasometers in the kingdom. It 
contains nearly 40,000 cubic feet of gas. 

An institution is about to be established 
at Cheltenham, for the purpose of admi- 
nistering relief to real objects of compas- 
sion, and to put a stop, as far as possible, 
to street begging. 

At the last meeting of the trustees of 
Caerleon charity, an order, entered into 
the minute-book as far back as 1756, was 
unanimously rescinded, and a strong re- 
commendation to the trastees substituted 
in its place, to fill up future vacancies in 
the charity, preferably to all others, with 
children who are natives of that town, and, 
next, with the children of the longest 
residents. 

Married.| Mr. J. Stevens, to Miss Ro- 
berts:—Mr. C. G. Thomson, to Mrs. 
Newby: all of Gloucester.—Mr. R. E. 
Case, to Miss Mary Howe:—Mr. Geoize 
Biddie, to Miss Sarah Meredith :—Mr. 
Wm. Pincott, to Miss Evans, of St. Phil- 
lips: all of Bristol—-Mr. A. Harper, of 
Bristol, to Miss H. M. Griffin, of Chew 
Stoke.—Mr, Taylor, of Bristol, to Miss 

Ann Howell, of Mere Vicarage.—John 
Howell, M.D. of Clifton, to Miss Maria 
Garden, of Dawlish. 

Died.) At Gloucester, 77, Mrs. Hannah 
Cambridge, of Acton ‘Turville.—In North 
gate-st. Mrs, Potter.—84, Mrs. Freame. 

At Bristol, on Kingsdown-parade, Mr. 
John Parry, sen. respected.—21, Mr. A, 
F. Gevers.—On Kingsdown, 85, Mr. J 
Jones.—On the Quay, Mrs. F. Allen. 

At Clifton, 69, Jos. James, esq. 

At Tewkesbury, 59, H. Fowke, esq, 
town-clerk and depnty-recorder of that 
borough.Mr, Richard Newman, 


Herefordshire—Gloucestershire and Monmouth, &e. 






At Ledbury, 21, Mi [Xow I 
9 ky J18S ; 
servedly esteemed and regrets the 

At St. Arvan’s-granve, Mrs Ri 
Parchas.—At Leonard Stanley, 4, M 
John Baker, generally respected, ° 

The late Henry Fhuten 

“Mayer, esq, 
lingtord, has given by his — 
sterling, for the benefit of the Radeliis 
Infirmary, Oxford ; also the dividenis of 
10001. 3 per cent. consols to be divided 
annually, at Christmas, among thirty poor 
aud aged persons of Wallingford, to be 
selected by the aldermen; and the divi. 
dends of 7001. stock to be divided, at the 
same time, by the rector and four princi 
inhabitants of Longworth, Berks, am 
twenty poor old persons of that parish. 

Married.] Mr. H. Hunt, to Miss Cath, 
Faulkner :—Mr. John Bennett, to Mis 
Eliz. Miller:—Mr. W. Bull, to Miss Eliz, 
Parker :—Mr. Richard Clark, to Miss H, 
West: all of Oxford.—Mr. ©. Talmage, 
of Oxford, to Miss Basley, of Horspath.< 
Mr, J. Dickeson, of Oxford, to Miss Anne 
Godding, of Cirencester.—Mr. J. Walker, 
to Miss Ann Long, both of Yarnton. 
Died.| At Oxford, 75, Mr. Boulter, of 
St. Ebbe’s.—Mr. Goodyear—In New 
Inn-lane, 33, Mr. R. B. Herbert. 

At Banbury, Miss Rebecca Jarvis. 

At Adderbury, Lieut, Wm. Davis, R.Y, 

At Wheatley, 76, John Bush, esq. 

At Holton, 46, Mrs. Eliz. Malony. 

BUCKINGHAM AND BERKSHIRE. 

Married.] Mr. Wm. Brooks, to Mis 
Cubbey, both of Great Marlow.—Mr. 
Gent, of Winsley, to Miss A. Wilson, of 
Alderbury.—Mr. Wm. Palmer, of Wan 
tage, to Miss Eliza Fulcher, of Bishops 
gate-street, London. 

Died.] At Great Marlow, Miss J. Rolls. 

At Windsor, Mrs. Sarney, widow of 
Jos. S. esq. 

At Sutton Courtnay, 63, F. Elderfield, 
esq.—At Sonning, 27, Mrs. Micklem, wife 
of Robert M. esq. deservedly esteemed. 

HERTFORD AND BEDFORDSHIRE. 

Married.] Mr. H. Graves, to MissM. 
Lightfoot :—Mr. S. Wills, to Miss Sarah 
Tossell: all of Bedford.—Mr. T. Banks, 
to Miss A. Sapwell, of Dunstable. : 

Died.] At Hoddesdon, Mrs. 5. Hillock, 
widow of Gilbert Douglas H. esq 

At Bedford, Mr. P. Cook. 

At Leighton Buzzard, 67, D. Willis, ¢4. 

At Upper Caldecott, 89, Mrs. Ams 
Beaumont.—At Stanwick, 23, Miss Susal 
Mary Proby. 

NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. Miss 

Married.] Mr. W. W. Pierce, t © 
Mary Freeman, both of Northamp™ ; 
Wm, Walcot, esq. to Miss Cooke, ane, 
Peterborough.—The Rev. Thomas Miss 
vicar of Badby with Newnham, 10 
Eliz. A. Peters, of Brasted-place. Robt. 

Died.] At Northampton, 48, Mr. 
Shape, deservedly respected, At 
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At Peterborough, Mrs. Jas. Searie. Died.] At Norwich, Mrs. Murrell.—71, 

At Wellingborough, 51, Mr.T, Broughe Mr. J. Wright, one of the Society of 

ton; and 35, Miss Broughton, his sister. Friends.—8 4, Mr. W. Sabberton.—Mr. J. 
At Sulgrave, 65, Mr. T. Bentley.—At Mendham, of Wells.—Mr. Noler, 

Winwick, 67, Mr. G. Jackson.—At Wol- At Yarmouth, 39, Mr. B. Symonds.— 

jaston, Mrs. W. Rose. 51, Mrs. E, Reeves.—38, Mr. J. Love- 
CAMBRIDGE AND HUNTINGDONSHIRE, well, 

An attempt was lately made at Cam- At Swaffham, 75, Mrs. Vernon, widow 

bridge, by individuals in the Rutland of Wm. H. V. esq. barrister. 

interest, to admit forty-nine non-resident At Wymondham, Miss M. Watson,.At 
ersons to the freedom of the Corporation; Wood Norton, 58, Wm. Norris, esq. 

but, after several meetings of the Corpo- psittaci 


ration and of the inhabitants, the ob- 4 handsome bridge is about to be 
noxious proposition was relinquished. — thrown over the river between Wood- 
The Huntingdon Gazette, having copied bridge and Sutton. 
the examination of Mr. Wells, respecting Married] Mr. Allen, of London, to 
the graminar-school in that town, says, Miss Judith Harrison, of Bary.—Mr.Joba 
“It is our intention to pursue this subject Cummings, to Miss Lockwood, of Bury.— 
further, as we are promised, from a re- Mr, J, Durrant, of Woodbridge, to Mes 
spectable quarter, a series of between Knight, of Debenham.—Mr. S. Hall, jun. 
twenty and thirty letters, each separately of Ballingdon, to Miss Jane Buxton, of 
to contain an exposure of the abuses of Sudbury. 
one charity belonging to the town of = pjied.| At Bury, Mrs. Honghton.—2a, 
Huntingdon.” Miss Sarah Weyman. 
The Attorney-General has declared At Bungay, Miss Gamble, of Sloane- 
Hans Francis Hastings to be now Earl of street, Chelsea. , 
Huntingdoo, He claimed the earldom by At Stowmarket, 24, Miss S. Barnard, of 
virtue of the patent, being the lineal Bildeston,.—At Palgrave, 105, Mrs. Wool- 
descendant of Sir Edward Hastings, sey,-At_ Bardwell, Mrs. Lydia Wright, 
fourth son of Francis, second Earl of jnuch respected.—At Norton, 80, Peter 
Huntingdon—all the intermediate male (Chambers, esq. oue of the capital burgesses 
branches of the family being extinct. of Bury, deservedly respected. 
Maried.| T. F. Green, esq. of Christ’s- , 
college, Cambridge, to Miss Maustarke, of ESSEX. 
Pulham.—J. V. Stewart, esq. of Jesus- A respectable meeting of the occnpiers 
college, Cambridge, to Miss C. Gibson, of of lands was laiely held at Komford, for 
Tipner.—The Rev. P. Durham, minor the purpose of taking into consideration 
canon, to Miss A. Golborne, both of Ely. —_ the propriety of forming a navigable canal 
Died.] At Cambridge, on Jesns-terrace, from the river Thames, by Dagenham and 
76, Mrs. Eliz, Herbert, deservedly lament- Romford to Collier-Row Bridge ; and to 
ed.—22, Mr. W. Richmond Ventris. devise the means of carrying the sam@ 
_At March, Mrs, ‘Toon.—73, Mrs, Bal- into effect. Resolutions were entered into 
ding. to accomplish the undertaking. It is to 
At the Burystead, near Sutton, 70, Jos. be thirty-six feet wide at the water-sur~ 
Maytin, esq. the junior of three brothers; face, twenty-one feet wide at the bottom, 
all of whom, until this event, were living and five feet deep; and to be navigated 
in the above village, and enjoying a pro- by barges of from forty to sixty tons 
perty little short of 100,000]. each, gra- burthen.—This project, of the greatest 
dually and silently acquired in the pursuits —advantage to the county of Essex, has 
of agriculture, received strong patronage, and a nume- 
NORFOLK. rous body of highly distinguished persons 
An application is intended to be made have become subscribers. 
to Parliament next session, for leave to Married.) Robt. Evans, of Chelmsford, 
bring in a bill for widening and deepening to Mary Heald, of Springfield, both of the 
tie Norwich river, so as to render it Society of Friends.—Mr. J. W. Mattacks, 
Davigable by vessels of burthen from of Colchester, to Miss Aun Posford, of 
Norwich to the sea. Layer-te-la-Hay.—Mr. R. Franklin, of 
Married.) Mr. John Pegg, to Miss Eliz. Laytonstone, to Miss Collings, of Roydo, 
\iseborough:—Mr. James Gooch, to Miss —Johu Bays, esq. of Fingreth-hall, to Miss 
Sarah Carlton :—Mr.W. Snowling, to Miss Cozens, of Margate. 
rances Gostling :—Mr. Green, to Miss Died.] At Colchester, Miss 8. Abbott. 
ebecca Richardson: all of Norwich.— At Romford, 72, Mr. James Andrews, 
we W. Brown, to Miss Martha Clarke, nearly fifty years a respectable medical 
F th of Yarmouth.—Mr. T. Smith, to Miss practitioner in that town. 
liz, Whincop :—Mr, Stoakley, to Miss At Braintree, 55, Mr. J. Medealf—At 
The : all of Lynn.—Mr. James Bond, of Hornchurch, 53, Mr. Wm. Miles.—At 
*Uord, to Miss Roper, of Mildenhall. Roxwell, Mr. Daniel Gibbon, oe v 
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regretted.—At Ashdon, the Rev. John 
North, A.M, rector. 


KENT. 

By the return on the books of the Har- 
bour Company at Margate, it appears that 
50,000 persons have paid the pier duties 
this season. 

Yhe namber of passengers arriving from 
France average two hundred per day ; the 
departures about one-third, 7 

Married.| Mr. Tho. Neame, of Canter- 
bury, to Miss S. Shrubsole, of Faversham. 
—Mr, Jas. Love, of Canterbury, to Miss 
Niiller, of Sturry.——-Mr. John Parsley, of 


(Nor, | 
to any height; and has Fails, so 
person can descend by it with safety " 

Married,] Mr. Jewell, of Wincherer 
Miss Fish, of Romsey.—Jos, Carter . 
of Bury, to Miss C. Cousens, of Prinsteag 
lodge.—Mr. Jas. Wignall, to Miss Belg 
Wildey, of Audover.—Mr. Rich. Kins , 
Miss Jones, both of Lymington.—Mr ¢ 
H. Paffard, of Kingston, to Miss M. \. 
Lowe, of Ryde.—Mr. W. Trodd, to Me 
- Neat Ate both of Romsey, 

ied.} At Winchester, C. Blissett 

—Mr. Leggatt.—Mrs. Winder, 

At Portsmouth, Mrs. Parke, wife ot 
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Canterbury, to Miss Jane Egglestone, of 
Faversham.—Mr. John Nutt, of Canter- 
bury, to Miss Fowler, of Elham.—Mr. 
Gregory, to Miss Lydia Fennis, both of 
Dover.— Mr. John Warren, of Faversham, 
to Miss Butler, of Lenham.—Mr. Richard 
Winch, jun. of Faversham, to Miss Eliz, 
Ballard, of Rochester.—Mr. Waghorn, of 
Chatham, to. Miss Harriet Buck, of Ro- 
chester. 

Died.| At Canterbury, Capt. Alexander 
Mackintosh, of the 48th regt. 

At Margate, 95, Mrs. Marg. Horne.— 
In Prospect-place, Mrs. Grant.—Mrs, 
Brown, deservedly.respected for her be- 
nevolence. 

At Chatham, in the New Road, Mr. W. 
Mannetings, sen.—Mrs. Morris. 

At Rochester, 27, Mr. John Patten, de- 
servedly esteemed.—79, Mr. B. Chilley. 

At Folkestone, Mrs. Jolmston, of Lon- 
don, suddenly.—53, Mrs. R. Rowe. 

At Maidstone, Mrs, Bonuy.—72, Mr. 


Capt. Edward P. of the Marines, 

At Portsea, Mrs, M‘Leod, wife of Lieut, 
Alex. M‘L. R.N.—77, Mr. Pafoot, 

At Havant, 66, Mr. John Pord.—5j, 
Mr. Tho. Tuckey, 

At Gosport, 89, Mrs. Harris, of Cold 
Harbour.—At Eltiott-place, 48, Elizabeth, 
wife of James Kane, esq. 

At Andover, 68, Mr. Stratton, suddenly, 

At Lymington, 58, Mr. Wm. Tarver, 

At Hinton, 56, Mr. Jas. Gates. 

WILTSHIRE. 

At Weyhill fair last year, there were 
about 160,000 sheep penned, ewesfetebing 
28s. to 31s.; lambs, 25s. to 30s. This year 
there were about 100,000 penned, ewes 
50s. to 448; lambs, 22s. to 56s, Last year 
there were about 3,700 peckets of hops 
on the hill; this year about 9,646. Farm 
hams last year fetched from 241. to 50; 
country samples 20!. to 261.; and Rent, 
Sussex, and Essex, 181. to 95). Fambhams 
this year sold at from 91. to 131. ; country 







Bp Tyrrell.—Mrs. Hills. hops, generally, from 91, to oe ge _ 
| fea ie At West Malling, Mrs, Dupree.—At from 71. to 8i. 8s. Last year, Se - 
_ : SAF Staplehurst, 89, Mrs. Christmas. — At Cheese was sold at from 50s. yteoy: 
ies if Harbiedown, 54, Mr. T. Young. riage Jan this year it fetched from 10% 
‘ y} - | ; ° . 
Be tee it P ec ng Murried.] Mr. W. Edey, jun. of Brat 
i ey mi 1 Brighton is unusually crowded. Every ford, to Mrs. Harriet Yate, of W oscester. 
: it good house is occupied, and many families —bDir. G. Smith, to Miss ‘Trimmer, both of 
wa) eee are waiting for the chance of departures. pyeyizos, — Mr. J. Ellen, of Devizes, 
. ) A is it A boat, with six men from the Camilla ¢9 yyics Keozia Mersbam, of Long-parish 
\ ¥ ti revenue cutter, stationed off Hastings, --Mr. John Noys, jun. to Miss E. Beak, 
Beat endeavouring to return to the vessel, W283 both of Chippenham. 
saa lately lost in a dreadiul sea, and four Died.] At Devizes, the Rev. R. Sloper. 
. rth perished: another would have perished brt At Warminster, Mrs. Brodibb. 
Bf fir the generous and humane conduct At Ashlev, Miss Elizabeth Rogers.—At 
‘ i of a ae, who Wituessed the catas- PYington, Miss Wollen, of Bridgewater.— 
trophe. eae ee -d, of Pimlico. 
He Married.} Mr. Wm. Grey, to Miss Pes- aaa i + 
' kett, ot Chichester, Nine victualiess of Bath were lately 
\? Died.| At Brighton, on the Marine Pa- fined for deficient measures, aud five shop- 
i rade, Mrs. Hurst, widow of Capt, H. of keepers fur deficient weights. A baker, 
‘ gly 












Bath, deservedly lamented, 
At Lewes, 65, Sarah, widow of Mr. R, 
King, of the firm of the Lewes Old Bank. 
At liord, 62, Richard Hurley, esq. 


HAMPSHIRE, 


in Walcot, was fiaed for 160° ounees de- 
ficient in weight on one bateh of bees: 
It is in contemplation to alter the - 
of the Parratt, near Bridgewater, ave 2 
make a navigable canal from Combwie 


; Mr. John Bell, millwright and engineer, Reach, through Cannington, — 
of Romsey, has lately invented a sealing- ‘Trinity, Dursieigh, and Wembdon, 


ladder, to be used in cases of fire. It 
works on wheels, so as to accompany any 
yire-engime; will lie to any angle; eatend 


Bridgewater ; from whence a cut is to 
made to North Petherton and Lyng. MM. 


aa ’ t, to Mi 
Biariied.] Mr. Wm. Fortt, Fisk— 








Fisk: 


1818-1] 
_Mr. J. Evill, jun. to Miss J. Gye: 
al! of Bath.—G. O. Vigano, esq. of Milan, 

\fiss Jane Smith, of the Priory, Prior- 
~ n Rath.—Mr. Williams, of Kensington- 
rae Bath, to Miss Eliz. Munday, of 
Whitefriars, London.— Norman Uniacke, 
esq. of Mount Uniacke, Ireland, to Miss 
Eleanor Lax, of Wells.—Mr. Jones, ot 
Frome, to Miss Blackwell, of Devizes, 
Died.}] At Bath, im Westgate-street, 
Hiss Jane Ewens.—In Lansdown-road, 
#4, Miss Kennelly, deservedly esteemed.— 
At an advauced age, Catherine, widow of 
she Rev. Dr. Aleyne Walter. 

At Frome, Mr. Joyce, of Keyford. 

At Bridgewater, 99, Mrs. Dingley. 

At Broughton, Mr. Isaac Dark, much 
respected.—At Buckland, Eleanor, wite of 
Tho. Balne, esq. 

DORSETSHIRE. 

Married.] Mr. J. Cummings, to Miss H. 
Bullen, of Weymouth.—Mr., Nott, of Bere 
Regis, to Mrs, Catherine Lillington, of 
Stockley, 

Died.] At Weymouth, P. Coales, esq. 
of Bath. 

At Sherborne, 64, Mr. Wm. White. 

At Wimborne-minster, 81, Mr. W. May. 

At Milbourne-port, Mr. Wm. King. 

DEVONSHIRE. 

The town of Tavistock has lately shewn 
a laudable example as to the parochial 
system, by having published regularly its 
montily expenditure, 

Married.) Mr. Robert Hoskins, of Al- 
phingtoy-street, St. Thomas, to Miss Ann 
Westcott, of Todburn, St. Mary.—Mr. 
Puckey, of the Dock-yard, to Miss Cud- 
lip, of Flvmouth.—Lieut. Steerins, R.N. 
to Miss Walters, of Iifracombe.—Mr. W. 
(, Hatherly, of Bideford, to Miss Mary 
Hatherly, of Shibbeartown.—The Rev. G. 
T, Chamberlain, vicar of Kenton, to Miss 
H. Woodforde, of Castle Cary. 

Died.| At Exeter, Mr. W. Petheridge, 
—Mrs. Mary Bast, deservedly lamented. 
—34, Mrs, A. Avis.—73, Mr. G, Walker. 

At Piymouth-dock, in St. Aubyn-street, 
Mrs. Spearman, wife of ‘Thos. R. S, esq.— 

8°, Mr. James Brown, 
_ At Teignmouth, H. L. Templar, esq. a 
justice of the peace for the county. 

At Barnstaple, 51, Mr. John Hamblyn. 

At Exmoath, Mrs. Luscombe.—Miss 
Charlotte Drew, of Payhembury. 

At ide, 99, Mr. Robt, Salter.—At Per- 
tidge, 61, Joshna Williams, esq. a partner 
'n Wie General Bank of Exeter.—At Ken- 
‘Sacer, 33, John ‘Tumer, esq. 

. CORN WALL. 
Marricd.] Capt. B. B. Harris, of the 
rhwail militia, to Miss Grace Thomas, 

A Berepha—The Rev. C. Paynter, to 
Miss Fanny Peter, of St. Columb. 

. rg At Faimouth, Mr. John Symons, 
poche ¢ Bar.—Wm. Thompsen, esq. for- 

“"'y Commander of the Suake packet, 
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At Fowey, Mr. Wm. Crant, of Plymouth. 

At Launceston, Mrs, Dymond. 

At Truvo, Mrs. Mary Daw. 

At East Looe, 73, Mr. Rich. Maynard. 

At West Looe, 73, Mrs. J. Maynard. 

At Helstone, 83, Mr. W, Pollard.—g0, 
Mr. 8S, Hendy. 

WALES. 

A lime is now marking ont, for the laying 
of an iron railway, to communicate be- 
tween the Glamorganshire bills and the 
Bristol channel, for the purpose of facili- 
tating the transfer of coals, with which 
those hills abound, and to receive which 
a depdt is to be formed near Ewenny- 
bridge. 

At the late Carnarvon assizes, a man of 
the mame of Jones was tried for uttering 
forged bank-notes; but, as the bank in- 
spector declined to explain his reasons for 
considering them as forgeries, the jury de- 
clined to find him guilty. On the day 
following he was tried again for having the 
said notes in his possession, and for the 
same reasons again acquitted. The pre- 
siding judge, on this last verdict being 
delivered, is said to have applied to the 
conscientious and discriminatmg jury the 
following observations : — “ Prisoner,—- 
you have been tried fur a very great of- 
Jence ; but the jury, both yesterday’ and to- 
day, thought proper to bring in a verdict of 
NOT GUILTY. Such a verdict, after sucha 
mass of evidence, must be extremely preju- 
dicial to the public interest ; and, for my own 
part, I cannot conceive how they can ansucr 
it to their consciences. That you are guilly 
is as clear as two and fico make four. Howe 
ever, if your conduct in future be honest, it 
may be considered a fortunate circunstance ; 
but, should you ever appear again at that bar, 
I hope you wilt never meet again with a jury 
so unjust /’—We copy froma newspaper 
report; and, for the honour of the bench, 
we hope the report is incorrect; but, on 
the other band, if correct, the affair merits 
the most solemn enquiry,—for a Judge 
ought not to be allowed so to calumniate 
a Jury with impunity. 
~~ Married.] Wm. Datton, esq. of Bryn- 
madin, Holywell, to Miss C. Stanton, of 
Theiwall.—The Rev. Mr. Jones, of Pon- 
tarvrane, Breconshire, to Miss M. Morgan, 
of Watford, Glamorganshire.—The Rev, 
Johu Jones, vicar of Llangunnor, to Mrs, 
W oods, of Carmarthen.— Hugh Price, esq. 
of Castle Madoc, Breconshire, to Miss 
Brodie, of Cold Overton. 

Died.] At Swansea, 75, Mrs. Israel 
Morgan.—80, Capt. Wim. Loveless.—Mrs, 
Phillips, of Castie-Bayley-street. 

At Havertordwest, Mr. David Phillips, 
deservedly respected. 


At Carmarthen, 96, Mrs. Anne Davies, 


justly regretted. 


At Downing, Flintshire, Mary Anne, 


eldest daughter of Thomas Thomas, esq. 


SCOTLAND. 
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SCOTLAND. 

Chantry, the sculptor, has been at 
Edinburgh for some time, superintending 
the erection of his statues of the late Lord 
President Blair and the Lord Melville. 

Married.| Williard Lambard, esq. to 
Harriet Elizabeth, daughter of Sir James 
Nasmyth, bart. of Posse. 

Died.} At Edinburgh, 19, the Hon, Mrs. 
Noel, second daughter of the Hon, Sir 
George Gray, bart. 

At Raebills, Lady Ann Hope John- 
etone. 

IRELAND. 

Marvried.] W.B. Fowler, esq. of Dublin, 
to Miss Louisa Bingham, of Bingham- 
castle. — Charles Newcomen, esq. of 
Clanahard, county of Longford, to the 
Hon. Katharine Newcomen.—Sir John 
Boyd, bart. to Miss Harriet Boyd, of 
Bally-castle, county of Antrim. 

Died.}] At Dublin, in Rutland-street, 
the Eavl of Wicklow: he is succeeded by 
his son Lord Clonmore.—Esther Jane, 
wife of the Rev. Jom Levison Hamilton. 

At Cork, in the prime of life, John 
Bervard ‘Trotter, esq. formerly private 
secretary to the late Right Hon. C. J. 
Fox: a very worthy and ingenious man, 
whose memoirs of Mr. Fox are most 
honourable to his head and heart, while 
they constitute an anthentie record of his- 
tory and biography. 

DEATHS ABROAD. 

At Paris, 65, the Chevalier Mitlin, long 
known and respected as the editor of the 
Magazin Encyclopedique, and celebrated 
as the author of many learned works on 
archxology and French antiquities. In 
this line he was one of the illustrious men 
of the Revolution; and, since the forced 
restoration of the Bourbons, he lived in 
comparative retirement, 

At Cairo, Signor Belzoni, an Italian 
antiquary, who, by his recent discoveries 
among the ruins of Egyptian grandeur, has 
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enriched the British Mu A 
valuable relics. The aie aba 
man is favourably known to every he 
taste and science in Enrope. “He « 
been for some years incessantly and j 
fatigably employed in Egypt, in counexigg 
with Mr. Salt, the enlightened British 
consul, in tracing the monuments of a, 
tiquity, in which his efforts have been x. 
teuded with the most brilliant saccess 
He had laid open the front: of the great 
sphynx, and made many interesting and 
surprising discoveries. With a Sagacity 
and perseverance seldum equalled, ie 
opened the great temple at Ipsambul, 
which was covered with sand to the depih 
of fifty-feet. At Thebes he made many 
surprising discoveties, and thence brougit 
away the magnificent head of the statue of 
Memnon, which is now deposited in the 
British Museum. His surprising disco. 
veries of the Egyptian catacombs, in one 
of which he discovered an exquisitely 
beautiful sarcophagus of alabaster, nine 
feet five inches long, by three feet nine 
inches wide, sounding like a bell, and 
transparent as glass, and orvamented with 
hieroglyphics and figures in intaglio. The 
most extraordinary, however, of M. Bel- 
zoni’s labours, and that which most dis- 
plays his sagacity and firmness, and the 
enthusiasm of his character, is the opening 
of the second pyramid of Ghiza, known by 
the name of Cephrenes’ pyramid. Hero- 
dotus was informed that this pyramid had 
no subterraneous chambers, and his infor- 
mation, being found in latter ages to be 
generally correct, may be supposed to 
have operated in preventing that curiosily 
which prompted the opening of the gieat 
pyramid of Cheops. M. Belzoni, however, 
perceived certain indications of sufficient 
weight to induce him to make the al- 
tempt, the account of which we have 
given in his own words, under the head 
Variet tes. 





‘TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


In consequence of the gross fraud attempted to be practised on the nation, in the inefficient Act for 


Engtiring 


into Abuses of Charitable Institutions, and in the nomination of the Committce of Enguri, 


we propose in future to devote some of our pages to an exposure of such abuses, provided the communes 


tions ore 
Ccorresponetents we pur 
ruption; bxt we will by no means administer 


no ex-parte statements, which are not authenticate 
course the same evidence of veracity which is obtaine 


mill as usual be - 
of its parcers wil 
ces of corruption musi be nutvatory, 
this subject in the followiny terms 
people will not come forward to 
some ahuscs in this letter, but I cannot be 
wmrdictive and powerful mun in the wh 
dt world, thercfore, be madness in me t 


0 incvol 


. sgured, 
te myself to no purpose, for we may rest asst 
nothing will be done by the present ministers.” datas purpose, f 


is letter has been anticipated. Communicittions on the state of the 


Mr. B. Faue will perceive that k 
Poor ave always ecceptable. 
We thank Amicus 


adding to vur periodical increcsing circulation. 


ERRATA in the last Number.— 
“extortions of which ;” 
** impotent.” 


roperiy authenticated, and are made in temperate language. 


. Sur his reference to the Advertisements of certain unworthy scions of our stock 
end inform him, that such crts are only necessary when , 


consider our readers and our old friends as uur best advertizers, and as the most certain ™ 


In thia invitation to mr 


ose at ance to 44 brah a public dutu, and to defeat a Savefess® artifice & ("- 
ood tu the appetite of calumny, and th 
ad by the moh of at least one writer. We caper. . 
d by a Commitiee of Parliament; and our Per “ 
en to the answer uf parties who may feel themselves implicated. Such an applica Mi 
06 the best use of a sree press ; and, if honest juries duly protect such use of it, nah 
—An intellicent and very independant correspondent addresses X for 

ms, “ The information you wish for will not, I fear, be obtane otice 
gice the necessary information, except they are compelled. ine most 
more explicit, without implicating and exposing ieilit 
ole county, with whom, at present, J am upon terms of cuir” 


therefore will ~ nt 


that 


We 
legitimate means of success have geno . 


Pare 254, col. 2s line 3, from bottom, for “ extortions which” 
p: 267, Cob. Ay line 14, for * new” read * neat ;** and line 23, for * impotant” sead 


read 








